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Art.I. 1. Mémoires de Madame la Marquise de la Roche 
Jaquelein, écrits par elle-méme, rédigés par M. Le Baron de 
Barante. Bordeaux. 1815. 

2. Vie du Général Charette, Commandant en Chef les Armées 
Catholiques et a dans la Vendée. Extrait @un Manu- 
scrit sur la Vendée, par M. le Bouvier-Desmortiers, &c. 
2tom. Paris. 1809. 

3. Précis Historique de la Guerre Civile de la Vendée, depuis 
son Origine jusqu’a la Pacification de la Jaunaise, &c. Par 
P.V.J. Berthre de Bourniseaux (de Thouars). Paris. An. X. 
(1802). 

4. Mémoires du Comte Josephe de Puisaye, Lieutenant-Général, 
Sc. &c. qui pourront servir ad-[ Histoire du Parti Royaliste 
Francais durant la dernitre Révolution. 6 tom. London. 
1803—1808. 

5. Mémoires pour servir 4 [ Histoire de la Guerre dela Vendée. 
Par le Général Turreau, Lieutenant-Général des Armées de 
Empire, ancien Ministre-Plénipotentiaire de. France aux 
Etats-Unis d’Amérique. Seconde édition. Paris. 1815. 

6. Histoire de la Guerre de la Vendée ‘et des Chouans, depuis 
son Origine jusqu’a la Pacification de 1800. Par Alphonse de 
Beauchamp. Troisitene édition. $ tom. Paris. 1809. 

7. Vie de Lazare Hoche, Général des Armées de la République 
Francaise. Par Alexandre Rousselin. Suivie de sa Corre- 
spondance publique et privée, &c. 2 tom. Paris. An. VI. 


(1798). 

8. Histoire Générale et Impartiale des Erreurs, des Fautes, el'des 
Crimes, commis pendant la Révolution Francaise. (Par Prud- 
homme). 6tom, Paris. An. V.(1797). 

MONG the many historical works to which the French Revo- 
lution has given birth, the two most interesting are, beyond 
doubt, Madame Roland’s Appeal to Posterity, and the Me- 
moirs of the Marchioness de la Roche Jaquelein. The most in- 
jured royalist could not peruse the former without feeling some 
degree of reluctant respect for the best of the republicans :—the 
most stoical republican could not read the latter without acknow- 
ledging the virtue, admiring the heroigm, and regretting the fate 
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of the defenders of the French monarchy. Now that the contest 
is over, both parties might derive from these books a wholesome 
lesson of political charity ; and in all times, wherever they may be 
read, they will convince a wise and well regulated mind, that of all 
evils—of all miseries—of all curses which can befal a civilized 
- country,—revolution is the greatest. 

Victorine Donnissan, Marchioness de la‘ Roche Jaquelein, was 
the only child of the Marquis de Donnissan, gentilhomme.d’hon- 
neur to Monsieur, at present Louis XVIII. Her mother, daugh- 
ter of the Duc de Civrac, was dame d’atours to Madame Victoire. 
Her parents being thus attached to the court, Victorine was born 
at Versailles, m 1772, and educated in the Chateau, where 
she remained till the royal family were dragged to Paris, in 1789. 
From her childhood she was designed to marry her first cousin, 
the Marquis de Lescure. .Lescure’s father was a gambler and a 
debauchee ; and, as if his own ill example were not sufficient to 
corrupt this his only son, be chose for his tutor a man who was the 
confidant and companion of his debaucheries! and the father and 
tutor, when they had involved themselves in any difficulty by 
their profligate conduct, went to the son for advice and conso- 
lation! At the age of eighteen, Lescure was left with a debt of 
800,000 francs, incurred by this dissolute parent: he was advised 
rather to renounce his inheritance than charge himself with the 
payment; asense of honour forbade this ; and in the course of six 
years he paid off three-fourths of thedebt, and remained with a yearly 
revenue of 80,000 francs. ‘The former state of embarrassment 
had occasioned the marrigge-contract to be broken; it was renewed 
when his affairs were thus re-established. At the age of thirteen 
he had entered the Military School, and remained there three years. 
His person was good, but he was shy, awkward, and reserved: a 
deep sense of religion enabled him to restrain passions which were 
naturally strong; and the same religious feeling insulated him at 
court, and in the world in which he lived.—A silent man, of soli- 
taryjand repulsive habits, he loved to dwell upon his own thoughts, 
and was attached, sometimes even with obstinacy, to his own opi- 
nions ; but his disposition was gentle, and no circumstance ever 
disturbed his perfect equanimity. Such a character bears little 
resemblance to the ‘ fair ideal’ of a maiden’s imagination: Victo- 
rine, however, from long regarding him as her future husband, had 
learnt to appreciate the rea! excellencies of bis nature, and esteem 
and love had grown together. Poitou was his native province ; 
the greater part of that country was attached to the royal cause, 
and in the summer of 1, when the revolution had taken a course 
which, unless it were violently opposed, could only end in the 
overthrow of the monarchy, aconfederacy was formed there, whose 
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movements were connected with the intended escape of the king. 
Two regiments had been secured, one of which formed the garri- 
son of Rochelle; 30,000 men would have been ready at the sig- 
nal, and the general disposition of the country was calculated 
upon with well-founded certainty. They were to have joined 
another confederacy, organized in like manner, who would have 
taken possession of the roads about Lyons, and entered Pro- 
vence from Savoy to put themselves at the head of the royalist 
armies. Drouet, the post-master of Varennes, prevented the suc- 
cess of a plan which would have accelerated the civil war, but 
might not improbably have prevented the most atrocious crimes of 
the French Revolution. ‘Thus disappointed, the nobles of Poitou 
took the fatal resolution of emigrating ;—it is to this emigration 
more than any other single cause, that the subsequent evils must be 
imputed. Lescure, unwillingly, as it appears, went with the cur- 
rent: he returned in consequence of his grandmother’s illness, and 
learning, from diplomatic authority, that there was no likelihood of 
immediate war, and that he might remain in France during the 
winter—the interval was chosen for his marriage ! Above all other 
people the French seem to possess a faculty of putting off the 
thought of misery, and of escaping from its pressure when it 
comes. 

This inauspicious marriage was effected at the end of October, 
1791, with emigration and civil war before his eyes! In the en- 
suing February, the vew married couple prepared to quit the coun- 
try, as almost all of their rank had done. They stopped at Paris 
on their way; there the queen saw the marchioness, andlearning 
from her her husband’s purpose, desired that he would remain in 
France. This happened immediately after the decree for confis- 
cating the property of the emigrants ; and the marchioness, fearful 
that her husband’s character might suffer, (for his intention was 
known to the party, and he stood pledged to its performance,) en- 
treated the Princess de Lamballe to represent this to the queen, 
The queen’s answer was, ‘ I have nothing further to say to M. de 
Lescure ; it is-for him to consult his conscience, his duty and his 
honour : but he ought to remember, that the defenders of the throne 
are always in their place when they are near the king.’ His re- 
ply when this was repeated to him marks his character—‘ I should 
become vile in my own eyes,’ said he, ‘ if I could hesitate a mo- 
ment between my reputation and my duty. I trust [ shall be en- 
abled to prove, that if I remain, it is neither from motives of fear 
nor of avarice; but if this should not happen, ¥ my orders should 
for ever remain unknown, I shall have sacriticed my honour to the 
king, but I shall only have done my duty.’ M. Bernard de Ma- 
rigny, a kinsman and friend of Lescure’s, had accompanied se to 
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Paris, meaning to partake his fortunes; seeing that his friend was 
continually at the court, he expressed his determination to follow 
his conduct, without requiring to be informed of the reasons by 
which it was governed. This confidence procured for him a simi- 
lar order to remain-in France. Marigny became afterwards one 

of the most distinguished leaders in La Vendée. 
* Qn the 9th of August, it was reported that the Tuileries would 
be attacked the following day. Lescure would have gone to pass 
the night there, and be ready to bear part in its defence, for which 
purpose he always went secretly armed; but M. de Montmorin 
came from the palace to assure him they were well informed that 
the attack would not be made till the 12th, and that for the pre- 
sent all was safe, nothing more being intended by the revolutionists 
than an attempt upon the arsenal, which would be resisted by the 
national guards. About midnight the stir began; and Lescure saw 
from the window of his hotel, the armed force of the section as- 
semble, with as little noise as possible. Between two and three in 
the morning, the tocsin was rung, and Lescure and Marigny ap- 
prehending that the court had been deceived, went out to repair to 
their posts. It was too late—all the avenues were guarded. 
They were separated in the crowd+-Marigny was borne away by 
the press of the assailants into the midst of the attack, and must 
have borne a part in it if he had not escaped by carrying away a 
woman who was wounded by his side. After the fatal events of 
this day, they were no longer in safety at their hotel; so they dis- 
guised themselves and sought shelter at the house of an old servant, 
in a different part of ‘the town. Victorine’s father and mother 
went first and arrived safely ; she herself was in the seventh month 
of her pregnancy, and followed with her husband, whom she pre- 
vailed upon ‘to lay aside his pistols, lest he should be recognized 
for a Knight of the Poignard, the appellation by which the adhe- 
rents of the royal family were marked for destruction. When they 
sa the Champs Elysées, a woman seized Lescure’s arm and 
sought him to protect her from a fellow who meant to murder 
her ; she hung upon one arm, his wife uponthe other, and the Sans- 
Culotte, who was completely drunk, came up and told his story. 
He wanted to go and kill some Swiss, he said, and had asked this 
woman the way to the Tuileries; instead of answering him she 
had run away, and therefore she was an aristocrat: he had killed 
some of that breed already in the course of the day, and this would 
be one more. Lescure, with his usual coolness, told the man he 
was right, and that he himself was going to the Tuileries: the 
place where they were was lonely, and he could easily have over- 
powered this wretch, if the two women, whom fear had deprived of 
all reason, had not clung to him. Nothing therefore could be 
done 
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done but to amuse the man, deceive him, and get rid of him ; and 
in this he succeeded, at last, by appointing a place where they 
should meet when he had put his wife in safety, noticing her situa- 
tion, and saying she was a poor coward. Satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, the fellow departed, but not without repeatedly expressing a 
suspicion that ‘they were aristocrats themselves, and a great incli- 
nation to murder the woman. It was night: the barracks of the 
Tuileries were on fire—cannon and musketry were still heard 
at times,—the streets were filled with wretches armed with pikes, 
covered with blood, and crying out for more. Many or most of 
them were druuk. In the midst of this infernal crowd, Victorine, 
completely bewildered with her fear, repeated mechanically the 
exclamations which she heard on all sides—IHuminate !— Break the 
windows !—/’ivent les Sans-Culottes ! 

This was but a prelude to the scenes through which Victorine 
was destined to pass. They effected their escape by means of 
Thomassin, the libertine tutor of Lescure; this man was a revolu- 
tionist, but he loved his former pupil, and being a commissary of 
police, and a captain in his section, obtained passports for the fa- 
mily, and escoried them himself to Clisson, their chateau in that 
part of Poitou, which in thecountry itself is called Le Pays du 
Bocage, and is now so well known in bistory by the name of La 
Vendée. But for Thomassin’s assistance they could not have ef- 
fected their journey, and according to all probability would, 
been massacred in Paris. Humanly speaking, death woul 
been better than the long sufferings to which they were reserved ; 
but those sufferings were the means of calling forth virtues which 
might else never have been unfolded, and those virtues have their 
reward here and hereafter. 

The Bocage is an appellation of local fitness which has been dis- 
regarded in the political divisions of the country. Under the old 
monarchy it made part of Poitou, of Anjou, and of the Comité 
Nantais; under the revolutionary distribution, it lies in the four 
departments, of the Lower Loire, the Maine and Loire, the two 
Sévres, and La Vendée. The nature of the country and the cha- 
raeter and circumstances of the inhabitants were alike peculiar ; the 
whole surface consists of low hills and narrow vallies, scarcely a 
single eminence rises aboye the other sufficiently to give a com- 
manding view, and there is no extent of level ground. ‘These val- 
lies are watered with annumerable brooklets flowing in different di- 
rections, some towards the Loire, some making their way to the 
sea, others winding till they reach the Plain; a slip of land on the 
south border of the Bocage, where they form small rivers.—Such 
is the general appearance of the country. Along the Sévre toward 
Nantes it assumes a wilder character; farther east, toward the 
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Loire, the vallies expand, and the declivities fall in wider sweeps. 
There are few forests, but the whole region has the woody appear- 
ance of a Flemish landscape. ‘The inclosures are small and always 
surrounded with quick hedges, in which trees stand thickly ; these 
trees are pollarded every fifth year, a stem of twelve or fifteen feet 
being left standing. Only one great road, that from Nantes to 
Rochelle, traverses the country. Between this, and the road from 
Tours to Bordeaux by way of Poitiers, an interval of nearly 100 
miles, there are only cross roads of the worst description. ‘The 
bye-ways are like those in Herefordshire, where the best account 
which a traveller hears is, that there is a good bottom when you 
come to it. They are narrow passes worn in a deep soil between 
high hedges, which sometimes meet over head; miry in the wet 
season, and rugged in summer; upon a descent, the way usually 
serves both for a road and the bed of abrook. One of these ways 
is like another; at the end of every field you come to a cross-road, 
and the inhabitants themselves are bewildered in this endless laby- 
rinth if they go a few miles from their own home. 

The Bocage includes about seven-ninths of the Vendean country. 
There are two other natural divisions; the Plain, which has 
already been slightly mentioned, and which took no direct part in 
the war; and the Marsh, or the sea coast, a track intersected with 


innumerable ditches and canals, where the inhabitants bear all the 


marks of sickliness and misery: yet have they enjoyments 

eir own; and charms might be found in the region itself, were 

it not for its insalubrity. M. Berthre de Bourniseaux, a Ven- 
dean, compares his native country to a vast body covered with 
arteries—but without a heart ; without roads, without navigable 
rivers, without any means of exportation—it had no trade to sti- 
mulate, no centre to enliven, no cities to civilize it. The largest 
towns contained not more than from 2 to S000 inhabitants: the 
villages were small and at wide intervals, and the country was di- 
vided into small farms, rarely any one exceeding 600 francs in rent. 
The chief wealth was in cattle, and the landholders usually divided 
the produce with the tenant. A property which consisted of five 
and twenty or thirty such farms was thought considerable. There 
was therefore no odious inequality in La Vendée, and the lord and 
vassals were connected by ties which retained all that was good of 
the feudal system, while all that was evil had past away. The 
French writers lament the unimproved state of the people, their 
ignorance, their prejudices and their superstitions ; but no where 
in France were the peasantry more innocent or more contented, 
no where have they shewn themselves capable of equal exertions 
and equal heroism. There was little pride among the gentry, and 
no ostentation ; they dwelt more upon their estates than was usual 
in 
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in other provinces, and thus for the most part escaped the leprous 
infections of Paris. ‘Their luxury lay in hospitality, and the chase 
was their sole amusement; in this the peasantry had their share. 
When the wolf, the boar, or the stag was to be hunted, the Curé 
gave notice in the church, and the country turned out at the time 
and place appointed, every man with his gun, with the same ala- 
crity and obediétice which they afterwards displayed in war. On 
Sundays the peasantry danced in the court of the Chateau, and 
the ladies of the family joined them. The lords seem to have 
been their own stewards. they went about their farms, talked with 
their tenants, saw things with their own eyes, shared in the losses as 
well as the gains, attended at the weddings and drank with the 
guests. It was not possible that revolutionary principles could 
mislead.a people thus circumstanced. 

There are historical grounds for supposing that the Vendeans 
are descended from the Huns, Vandals and Picts who subdued the 
western parts of France; their form and complexion support this 
opinion, giving strong indications that they are neither of Gallic nor 
Frank descent. Perhaps nothing distinguishes them more from 
Frenchmen in general than their remarkable taciturnity, uuless it 
be the purity of manners for which their countrymen extol them. 
Drunkenness is the sin which most easily besets them ; worse vices 
are said to have been almost unknown to them before the civil 
wars, and the Vendeans in general were said to be good fa 
good sons and good husbands. Few quarrels occurred 
them, and no law-suits; they had a ieee proverb, thatno 
saint had ever been a lawyer, and their disputes therefore were 
always referred and easily accommodated by friendly arbitration. 
Among their sports, there are two which seem deserving of notice. 
Commune would challenge commune to a trial of strength, like 
that which concludes the game of Steal-clothes in the West of Eng- 
land—a line is drawn, an equal number of picked men lay hold of 
a long rope, and the party which pulls the other out of its own 
ground is victorious. ‘The other sport is of an intellectual charac- 
ter. He who kills a pig usually invites his neighbours to a feast, 
which is called les villes; after the supper, when their spirits are 
all raised by wine, some one of. the company mounts the table 
and delivers a satirical sermon. La maniére de faire (amour tient 
un peu dans ce pays de celle des chats, says M. Bourniseaux. The 
men pinch the girls, untie their aprons, and steal kisses, for all 
which the girls box their ears in return. At marriages, the bride- 
maids present the bride with a distaff and spindle, to remind her of 
her domestic duties ; and with a branch of thorn, oraamented with 


ribbands and fruit or sweetmeats, emblematical of the sorrows as 


well as pleasures of the state which she is about to euter: at the 
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same time a marriage song. sung; its tenour is that the season of 
joy and thoughtlessness js past, that the morning of life is gone by, 
that the noon is full of cares, and that as the day advances we must 
prepare for trouble and grief ;—a mournful but wholesome lesson 
which is seldom heard without tears. If the bride has an elder 
sister still in her state of spinstership, she is made to spin coarse 
flax ; .and if an elder brother of the bridegroom be ‘unmarried, he 
has the severe task assigned him of making a faggot of thorns. The 
sports continue till all the wine is consumed. 

The smaller landholders and the townsmen were on good terms 
with the nobles, but had not the same attachment tu them as was 
fel, by the peasantry. Among them the beginning of the revolu- 
tion was regarded with pleasure ; the towns indeed were generally 
attached to the new principles, but the bond of good-will was not 
broken, and the Vendeans acquit their countrymen, who took part 
with the republic, of any share in the atrocities which were com- 
mitted. In the Plain, some personal animosity was displayed du- 
ring the first movement of 1789, and some chateaux were destroy- 
ed ;—this part of the country was much more civilized, and it may 
be presumed that vice had kept pace with civilization. But in the 
Bocage the people wished to remain as they wére, believing that 
no change could improve a condition in which they enjoyed peace, 

nty, security, and contentment. When the siateenal 6 8 were 

, the lord was called upon in every parish to take the com- 

; when mayors were to be appointed, it was the lord who was 
every where chosen ; and when orders were published to remove the 
seats of the lords fromheéchurches, they were not obeyed in La Ven- 
dée. The peasantry had neither been stung by insults nor aggrieved 
by oppression ; they regarded the lords as their friends and benefac- 
tors, and respect and gratitude are natural to the heart of uncor- 
rupted man. The law which imposed a constitutional oath upon 
the-clergy injured them more deeply : their priests were almost all 
born among them, they spoke the dialect as their mother tongue, 
were bred up in the same habits, and the people were attached 

to them by every possible tie of respect and love. Even General 
Turreau confesses that their lives were exemplary and their man- 
ners truly patriarchal,—i/ faut en convenir, la rt de ceux-ci 
menaient une vie exemplaire, et avaient conservé les maurs pa- 
triarchales. When therefore their pastors were superseded by men 
who had taken an oath which the Vendeans held in abhorrence, 
the churches were deserted, the uew glergy were in some places 
insulted, in others driven away :—in a parish consisting of 4000 
inhabitants, one of these men could not obtain fire to light the 
church tapers. Partialinsurrections took place and blood was shed. 


A peasant 
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“@ 
A peasant of Bas Poitou resisted the gendarmes with a piichfork ; 
he had received two and twenty sabre strokes, when they cried to 
him Rends-toi!—Rendez-moi mon- Dieu ! was his reply, and be 
died as the words were uttered. 

After the 10th of August, a persecution of the refractory priests 
began; and a like the Cameronians im Scotland, gather- 
ed together, arms in hand, to hear mass in the field, and die im de+ 
fending their spiritual father. More than forty parishes assembled 
tumultuously ; the national guards of the Plain routed this ill-armed 
and worse conducted crowd, and slew about an hundred in the 
field. Life and free pardon were offered to others if they would 
only cry Vive da nation! there were very few whe would accepgof 
life upon these terms: the greater number fell on their knees, not 
in supplication to man, but mw prayer to Heaven, and offered them- 
selves bravely to the stroke of death ;—from man they requested 
no other favours than that a little earth might be thrown over their 
remains, to preserve them from the wolves and dogs. Je me gar- 
derai bien, says M. Bourniseaux, de tracer le tableau des horreurs 
qui souillérent la victoire; je passerai sous silence ces femmes, ces 
enfans massacrés, ces membres sanglans mis au bout des buionettes 
et portés en triomphe. Ces horreurs sont malheureusement insépa- 
rables des guerres civiles. M. Alphonse de Beauchamp repeats 
the same reflection, in the same words, more suo, presenting the 
thoughts and the very language of the writers from whom he com- 
piles as ae they were his own. ‘The reflection, however, isnot 
true; these horrors are not inseparable from civil war, grievous as 
its imevitable evils are. We in England, for instance, have bad 
civil wars, long, obstinate and bloody contests, in which the strong- 
est passions and most powerful principles were at work ; but the 
English never wore buman ears for cockades, they never cut off 
noses to stick’ upon their bayonets, they never butchered women 
and children, they had no noyades, no fusillades; no Septem- 
brizings! These were acts of individual cruelty,—ebullitions of that 
national character which has made the civil wars of France more 
atrocious ‘than those of any other European people. ‘The govern- 
ment had not yet begun its course of blood, and the Commission 
which tried the prisoners at Niort, with wise humanity laid the 
whole upon the dead or the absent, and did not condemn a single 
person. Thisinsurrection occurred ouly a few days before Lescure 
and his family arrived at Clisson; the first news which followed 
them was of the September massacres, in which many of their 
dearest friends had fallen. ‘Their chateau was situated mm a parish 
which had taken no part in the tumults, bemg on the edge of the 
country uear the Plain ; the opinions of the people were less violent ; 
and the priests, by a sort of Catholic equivocation, had contrived 


to 
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to take the constitutional oath and protest against any thing which 
it might contain contrary to the Apostolical and Romish religion. 
Lescure was believed to be a man wholly devoted to religion and 
study ; for this reason he was unmolested, and Clisson became an 
asylum for many persons who stood in need of one at this time. Of 
these, the two most important were Marigny, who still continued to 
share their fortunes, and Henri de la Roche Jaquelein, the most 
distinguished of a family to which the Bourbons can never be too 
grateful. Roche Jaquelein was the cousin and friend of Lescure. 
The marchioness describes him as a young man simple in bis man- 
ners, timid in deportment, laconic and unaffected in speech : he had 
lige little in the world, and was but twenty years old. His counte- 
nance, she says, was rather English than French, anda portrait in M. 
Alphonse de Beauchamp’s work confirms this. Notwithstanding 
an air of timidity, his eyes. were quick and animated, and it, was not 
leng before events fixed in his features the fierce and ardent ex- 

ression which denoted his heroic character. He was an officer 
in the King’s Constitutional Guards, and with his friend, Charles 
d’Autichamp, had escaped, as if by miracle, from the Tuileries on 
the 10th of August. With equal good fortune they effected their 
escape also from the capital, which was at that time one wide prison 
for the royalists. The Abbess of St. Auxonne, sister to the Duc 
de Civrac, and aunt to Victorine’s mother, was another of the re- 
fugees at Clisson; the greater number of its inhabitants were 
women and aged persons; the servants were very numerous, and 
almost all thoroughly devoted to their masters. Only the maitre 
@hotel, and the valet who had been Madame de Lescure’s surgeon, 
were warm revolutionists; but they had been faithful servants, and 
there was no reason to think that their political principles had di- 
vested them of old attachments, duty, and humanity. 

At the end of October, Victorine was delivered of a daughter, 
the unhappy offspring of a most ill-timed and ill-starred union. 
Under other circumstances she would have nursed the infant her- 
self. But ‘ Woe unto them that are with child and to them 
that give suck in those days! The signs of the times were not 
then to be mistaken ; sooner or later she knew that the storm must 
break, and she held herself ready to follow Lescure wherever his 
fate might call him, whether to prison, or to the field. He 
and Roche Jaquelein had hoped that some timely effort would 
be made in behalf of the King, or at least that a coup-de-main 
would: be attempted for his rescue, holding themselves ready 
for any summons. This hope was frustrated; but he foresaw that 
the Vendeans would be driven into insurrection, and he was deter- 
mined to cast his fortunes into the same scale. He took no mea- 
sures to accelerate this event, and made no combinations to ensure 

its 
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its success ; but he knew that it must take place, and eagerly de- 
sired it. ‘The revolutionary writers insist that the war in La Ven- 
dée was the result of plans long existing, and ably concerted; but 
upon this subject the testimony of the marchioness would be deci- 
sive, even if it stood alone—it is, however, confirmed by the best 
and most unprejudiced writers. 

General Turreau says, i/ faut étre bien ignorant ou de bien mau- 
vaise foi, pour assigner une cause éventuelle et instantanée a la 
révolte du Bas Poitou. General Turreau was the faithful servant 
of the Convention in its bloodiest days, and the faithful servant of 
Buonaparte after his return from Elba: he hated the old govern- 
ment, and he hated the Bourbons whatever government they might 
establish; but he never objected to the wildest excesses of revo- 
lutionary madness, nor to the heaviest yoke of imperial despotism. 
General Turreau therefore may be sincere in disbelieving that a 
sense of religion and loyalty could instantaneously rouse a brave 
and simple people to arms, because, never having felt either the 
one sentiment or the other, he is utterly ignorant of their nature 
and their strength. He supposes a conspiracy of the emigrants, 
the nobles, and the priests, fomented by foreign powers. M. 
Bourniseaux, with more knowledge of the circumstances and the 
people, with more truth, with sounder philosophy, and with a 
better heart, ascribes the moving impulse to its real source. To 
expect, he says, that the nobles and clergy, insulted, injured, 
outraged and plundered as they were by the Revolution, should 
have embraced the Revolution, would be to know little of the haman 
heart, ¢’eut été demander a la philosophie un miracle, et Pon sait 
que la philosophie n’en fit jamais. But he-declares, that in the 
insurrection of La Vendée the priests and nobles were, for the 
most part, forced to make common cause with the insurgents ; that, 
with very few exceptions, they did not come forward voluntarily to 
take the lead; that having taken arms they exerted themselves 
strenuously; but that when terms of pacification were proposed, 
they were the first to submit, and the peasantry were the last. 
That the peasants should thus have acted, he says, may well astonish 
posterity ; for they derived nothing but benefit from the revolution, 
which delivered them from the paymeut of tithes, and from the 
feudal grievances. Thus, however, it was: in jacobinical phrase, 
they were not ripe for the revolution ; which is, being interpreted, 
they loved their king and their God, their morals were uncorrupt, 
their piety was sincere and fervent, their sense of duty towards 
God and man unshaken. Hitherto what tumults had broken 
out had been partial, and provoked merely by local vexations, 
chiefly respecting the priests; but when the Convention called for 
@ conscription of 300,000 men, a measure which would have forced 

their 
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their sons to fight for a cause which they abhorred, one feeling of 
indignation rose through the whole country, and the insurrection 
through all La Vendée broke forth simultaneously and without 
concert or plan. The same principle which made them take arms 
made them look to their own gentry for leaders; the opportunity 
was favourable ; nor can it now be doubted, that if the Bourbon 
princes and the allied powers had known how to profit by the 
numerous opportunities offered them in these western provinces, 
the monarchy might long since have been restored. 

The 10th of March, 1793, was the day appointed for drawing 
the conscription at St. Florent in Anjou, upon the banks of the 
Loire. The young men assembled with a determination not to 
submit to it; after exhorting them in vain, the republican com- 
mander brought out a piece of cannon to intimidate them, and 
fired upon them; they got possession of the gun, routed the 
gendarmes, burnt the papers, and after passing the rest of the day 
in rejoicing, returned to grow sober, and contemplate upon the 
vengeance which would follow them. One of the most respect- 
able peasants in this part of the country was a wool-dealer of the 
village of Pin en Mauges, by name Jaques Cathelineau. As 
soon as this man heard what had past, he saw what the consequence 
would be, and took the noble resolution of standing up for his king 
and country,—facing the evils which were not to be avoided, and 
doing his duty manfully in arms, secure of the approbation of his 
own heart whatever-might be the event. His wife entreated him 
not to form this perilous resolution, but this was no time for such 
humanities; leaving his work, he called the villagers about him, 
described the punishment that would be inflicted upon the whole 
district, and urged them to take arms. About twenty young men 
promised to follow wherever he would lead ; he was greatly beloved 
and respected in his neighbourhood, being a man of quiet manners, 
great piety, and strong natural talents. ‘They rang the toesin in 
the village of Poiteviniére ; their number soon amounted to about 
am hundred, and they determined to attack a party of about eighty 
republicans, who were posted at Jallars with a piece of cannon. 
On the way they gathered more force ; they carried the post, took 
some horses and prisoners, and got possession of the gun, which 
they named /e Missionaire. Encouraged by this success, which 
also increased their numbers, they attacked 200 republicans the 
same day, at Chemillé, with three pieces of artillery, and they met 
with the same success. At the same time, a young man, by name 
Foret, in the same’ part of the country, killed a gendarme who 
sought to arrest him, ran to the church, rang the toscin, and raised 
a second body of insurgents. A third was raised in like manner by 
Stofflet, a man who had served sixteen years as a soldier, and was 
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at that time gamekeeper to the Marquis de Maulevrier. On 
the 16th of March both these troops joined Cathelineau; they 
marched thzt vory day upon Chollet, the most important town 
in that part of the country, garrisoned by five hundred soldiers. 
These also fell into their power, and they found there arms, am- 
munition, and money. Easter was at hand ; and the insurgents, 
thinking they had done enough to make themselves feared, thought 
they might keep the holidays as usual; they dispersed every man 
to his own house; and a republican column from Angers traversed 
the country without meeting with the slightest resistance, and also 
without committing the slightest act of violence ;—a moderation 
which M. de la Roche Jaquelein ascribes to fear. 

When the holidays were over, the insurgents appeared again; suc- 
cess had given them confidence in their strength; and looking 
forward with hope of some important results from the devoted 
spirit of loyalty which they felt in themselves, and which they well 
knew pervaded the country, they called for the gentry of the country 
toleadthem on. The man who was most respected in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, was M. Gigot d’Elbée—in his youth he 
had served in the Saxon army, afterwards as a lieutenant in the 
Regiment Dauphin-Cavalerie, froin which he retired in disgust (if 
General Turreau may be believed) because he was refused a com- 
pany.—At this time he was about forty years of age, and resided in 
the commune of St. Martin de Beaupreau, upon an estate which 
sna an income of from 3 to 4000 livres. M. Alphonse de 

auchamp, who, when plagiarisin fails him, makes as little scruple 
of supplying the want of knowledge by imvention as he does of 
appropriating to himself the labours of others, pretends that D’ El- 
bée was deeply involved in a plan which the Marquisde la Rouarie 
had concerted for raising an insurrection in Bretagne; that he had set 
on foot the movement of Anjou; and was only now called upon 
to direct measures openly, which he had hitherto guided in secret. 
M. le Bouvier-Desmortiers, the biographer of Charette, derides 
this imagination, and demonstrates its absurdity. This author 
knew D’Elbée intimately, and affirms that, like most of the 
nobles and gentry, he was compelled to take the field by the 
peasants. . D’Elbée was a man of domestic habits, scrupulous 
religion, and moral life; fondly attached to his wife, who is 
extolled both for her virtue and personal accomplishments, and 
whose love and fidelity were attested by her heroic death. She 
was in child-bed when the insurgents called upon her husband to 
come forward in the cause of their God and their king. D’Elbée 
would not, of his own choice, have taken this perilous post, for 
be ‘was unmolested and happy, and at that time might have 
hoped to. remain so; but when no choice was left him, he made 

a virtue 
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a virtue of necessity—a wide field was open to his ambition—and he 
derived also from his thorough devotion to the cause in which he 
was engaged, and from the satisfaction of performing his duty to 
the utmost, a mote animating support than the most aspiring hopes 
of mere earthly ambition could have ministered. 

M. Artus de Bonchamp dwelt in the same canton with M. 
D’Elbée, and joined the insurgents at the same time and in the 
same manner. His military talents were great; and in the history 
of these dreadful times few Frenchmen have left a more unsullied 
reputation, or a more honourable name. While these events took 
place in Anjou, a more general commotion arose in Bas Poitou, 
from thesame predisposing causes and the same immediate occasion. 
Searcely a parish from Fontenay to Nantes submitted to the 
conscription. A barber, by name Gaston, took the command of 
a party of insurgents, slew a‘republican officer, put on his uniform, 
got possession of Challans, then marched against St. Gervais, and 
was killed. This man disappeared so soon from the stage, that 
his name and existence were scarcely known in La Vendée ; but 
by one of those odd chances whereby temporary celebrity is 
sometimes acquired, this Gaston became famous throughout France 
and Europe. We well remember the figure he made in the 
English newspapers ; Carra denounced him as Generalissimo of 
the Vendeans, and a member of the Convention who happened to 
be of the same name, was called upon from the tribune to answer 
if he were not the brother of the chief of the rebels. The name 
happened to be distinguished in French history, and to this, no 
doubt, was owing, im great part, the general reputation of a man 
who perished as soon as he was heard of. A more conspicuous 
personage soon appeared upon thesame theatre. Frangois Athanase 
Charette de Ja Conterie, of a noble and ancient Bretgn family, was 
at this time in his 30th year, and had been six years a lieutenant in 
the navy : his body was feeble, his habits effeminate and frivolous : 
but the moral picture of a French hero can only fitly be given in 
the words of a French biographer. We translate the passage ; 
because it ought not to be presumed in this country that every 
person can read a language which it is scarcely possible to read 
without contracting some pollution, so extensively and radically is 
its whole literature depraved. 


‘ Having arrived at that amiable but dangerous age,—(says M. Le 
Bouvier-Desmortiers ; and be it remembered that this writer is an ancient 
Magistrate,a Member of the Paris Society of Sciences, Letters and 
Arts, of the Philosophic and Galvanic Societies, and of the Rouen 
Academy of Sciences, Fine Literature and Arts,)—‘ Having arrived,’ 
says this Ancient Magistrate, ‘ at that amiable but dangerous age, when 

existence 
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existence abounds and gives to our new inclinations, in spite of our- 
selves, a direction which influences the happiness or the unhappiness of 
life, Charette felt strongly the necessity of loving, or rather let us say of 
calming the tumult of his senses. Endowed with more ardour than 
sensibility, he found and constantly followed the maxim of Buffon,* that 
in love all that is not physical is good for nothing. He loved women 
very much for his own sake, very little for theirs ; always won by them, 
but never subjected, he gave himself up to the impulse of passion, with- 
out bending his soul to the insinuating and sometimes perfidious blandish- 
ments of a mistress. This empire over himself, which he knew how to 
preserve from beauty, did not render him less tender in his connections, 
and never did any frivolous indiscretion, stinging irony, or bitter criti- 
cism,—failings almost inseparable froma man fortunate in his amours, 
afflict the object whose pleasures he had partaken. Women of sensi- 
bility who have been loved by him, you have had sometimes to complain 
of his fickleness, but you felt the value of his delicacy, you did not 
accuse him of languor, and charming recollections may make you 
proud of having crowned with the myrtles of love, the man who was 
one day to be adorned with the palms of glory.’ 

It may safely be admitted that we have not in all the three 
kingdoms an Ancient Magistrate capable of writing like this! 
M. Le Bouvier-Desmortiers tells us further that as his hero was 
thus passionately attached to women, and incessantly animated with 
the desire of pleasing them, he of course employed the art of 
adorning himself as one of the most approved means in the empire 
of the fair; that he made it his principal study; and that he occupied 
himself seriously in the most minute details of the-toilet, which was 
to him less from necessity than from choice, an important business. 
The English reader may be assured, that the expressions of the 
Ancient Magistrate are not in the sliglitest point misrepresented ; 
take them in his proper language.—‘ Livré aux femmes et sans 
cesse animé du désir de pluire, Charette dut employer I art 
de la parure comme un des moyens les plus accrédités dans 
Vempire des belles. Il en faisait sa principale étude. Gravement 
occupé des plus petits détails de la toiletie, c’était chez lui une affaire 
importante moins encore par nécessité que par gout.’ Let it not 
be supposed that we have selected these blossoms of French mo- 
rality with any intention of disparaging Charette, or detracting 
from his merits. Rather, if it were needful, would we draw from 
the follies and vices of his youth, a lesson of toleration and charity. 





* Amour, pourquoi fais-tu ['état-heureux de tous les étres, et le malheur de Uhomme ? 
c'est quid n'y a que le physique de cette passion qui soit bon; c’est que, malgré ce que 
peuvent dire les gens éprit, le moral n’en vaut rien.—Buffon’s Discours sur la Nature des 
Animauz. 

Such was the execrable philosophy of Buffon ; and the impurities of his life faithfully 


corresponded to such principles. 
The 
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The frivolity of his manners and the licentiousness of his life are 
surely more imputable to the infected atmosphere in which he lived, 
than to individual depravity; not so the energy, the fidelity, and 
the heroism which he afterwards displayed, these virtues were his 
own, and they eutitle him to be remembered—if not with Du 
Guesclin—with the Dunois, the Xaintrailles, the La Hire, of his 
dwn country—with the Empecinado, the Porlier, and the Minas of 

Spain. 
*Charotte’s morals did not interfere with his religion,—rather the 
religion in which he was bred interfered little with morality. A 
_ faithful observer of public worship, (says his biographer,) he used to 
escape from the arms of voluptuousness to church, where he be- 
haved with the reverence due to the sacred mysteries. About 
three years before this time, he had married a woman much older 
than himself, the rich widow of one of his kinsmen; he was now 
living upon his estate called La Fonte-Clause, about two leagues 
from the town of Machecoul, when the insurgents called upon him 
to take the command. He refused at first, and pointed out to 
them the perilous consequences of so rash a measure; a second 
time they came, and were a second time dismissed with the same 
prudential advice. But, on the 18th of March, a week after 
Cathelineau had raised the standard in Anjou, the insurgents 
again appeared, and declared they would put him to death unless 
he consented to be their leader. Well, said he, you force me 
to it, I will lead you on; but remember that you obey me, or 
I will punish you severely. An oath of obedience was voluntarily 
taken ; and the chief and the people swore to be faithful to the 
king, and to combat and die for the re-establishment of their 
religion and the monarchy. Voila, said Charette to those who 
stood near him, a business of which a naval officer understands 
nothing, and I shall commit many blunders without suspecting it. 
A charge of cruelty has been made against Charette. M. de la 
Roche J aquelem says, that from the day of his elevation, he approved, 
from policy, the cruelties of the insurgents, and suffered them to 
continue for some time, that there might be no longer any hope of 
an amnesty, or any thought of arrangements with the ruling powers. 
Turreau calls him the most ferocious of all the rebel chiefs; and 
the massacres which were at this time committed by the insurgents 
at Machecoul, a town ef which he was in possession, are imputed 
to him not only by‘republican but by royalist writers. From. this 
charge his biographer attempts to vindicate him. Immediately 
before he took the command, these insurgents had been defeated 
befere Paimbeeuf, and their leader, M. Danjui, was made prisoner 
and carried to Nantes, where he was the first person who perished 
by the guillotine: they had afterwards taken Pornic, got drunk 
there, 
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there, and being surprized in that state by the republicans, a dread- 
ful carnage was made among them—all ages, all sexes were 
butchered with refinements of cruelty. One youth was buried up 
to the neck, and then bowled at with stones till he was killed. 
Twelve prisoners were promised their lives if they would dig a pit 
capacious enough to receive the slain,—when they had done their 
work, they were shot upon the bodies of their companions. These 
things had exasperated the insurgents; they had arrested many of 
the patriots as they were called, and imprisoned them at Machecoul; 
it was difficult to secure and inconvenient to feed them; and the 
Royalist Committee in that town reasoned, upon these premises, as 
Buonaparte did at Jaffa. The President of the Committee, a 
villain by name Souches, cleared the prisons four times by night- 
massacres! This fellow afterwards mounted the bonnet rouge, 
when the republicans were the strongest, and got his brains beat 
out by a miner’s pick-axe. Charette’s biographer asserts that this 
general was not in Machecoul when either of the massacres took 
place—that he reprimanded one of his aides-de-camp for having 
borne a‘ part in them—that he even kept guard himself at the 
prison two nights. A man, he says, who was suspected of being 
connected with the republican party, though acting like a furious 
royalist, came into his bed-room one morning, and presenting a 
pistol at his breast, demanded a list of the prisoners who were to 


be put to death. Charette made answer that he was not the com- 
mander of the town, and had no orders upon the subject to give; 
r 


and immediately left the town. The biographer has perhaps 
succeeded in shewing that Charette did not command the massa- 
cres, but it does not appear that he took any vigorous measures for 
preventing or checking them. It will be seen that the Vendean 
chiefs, who were really desirous of saving humau life and mitiga- 
ting the horrors of civil war, succeeded in their noble endeavours, 
under far more difficult circumstances than those in which Cha- 
rette was at this time placed; but the national character of the 
French is so cruel, that humanity, when thus displayed, must al- 
ways be accounted for an especial virtue in him who ses 
it; and that cruelty which is the disgrace and the guilt of the 
nation must, for that reason, not be imputed to individuals as theit 
own peculiar crime. But to whomsoever the massacres of Mache- 
coul may be ascribed, the consequences were the same. ‘ The fact,’ 
says M. de Puisaye, ‘ may have been charged with circumstances 
more odious, and barbarities which were never committed ; but 
unhappily the grounds for such exaggerations were but too true. 
Nantes, which would have opened its gates to Bonchamp, pre- 
ferred the chance of burying itself under its ruins, in the belief that 
it would be surrendered to Charette; and the people submitted 

VOL. XV. NO. XXIX. c during 
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during so long a time to be the victims. of Carrier’s sanguinary 
madness, only because they believed that there was more to fear 
from the royalists than from the rage of this monster !’ 

While Charette was acquiring strength on one side, and D’Elbée 
and Bon on another, a third insurrection was formed in the 
centre of age, of which M. de Royrand, an old and much 

pected chevalier de St. Louis, was, by compulsion, the leader. 
Les Herbiers, Chantonnay, and le Pont Charron, fell into their 
hands, and as their successes were more signal at first than those the 
other insurgents obtained, from them it was that the royalisis were 
indiscriminately called Vendeans. On the side of the Marsh the 
peasants were headed by Joly de la Chapelle Hermié, a more dis- 
tinguished man, of whom a memorable tale remains to be told 
hereafter. During these movements, the family at Clisson were 
ignorant of all that was passing round them; those who were not 
jn arms were in such a state of stupor, that what was passing in any 
part of the country was not known at a few leagues distance. The 
first intelligence was that ten thousand English had landed, and 
taken Les Herbiers in the Bocage ; and absurd as this report was, 
it seemed not less so that the peasantry should have collected in 
such force. Roche Jaquelein had an aunt residing not far from 
that town; he dispatched a servant to her with an unimportant 
letter, charging the man to make all proper inquiries, and bring 
back an oral report. This precaution was frustrated by an old 
chevalier of the same family, who happened also to be one of the 
yefugees at Clisson, and took the opportunity, unknown to any per- 
son, of sending a dozen painted hearts to Mademoiselle de la Roche 
Jaquelein, inclosed in a letter, wherein he said— you know that 
persons who have faith in this devotion succeed in all their under- 
takings.’ The chevalier was a man of infirm body and feeble 
mind; a superstitious adoration of the heart of Jesus had been in 
vogue ip his youth, and to this he ailuded: but it was reported 
among the revolutionists at this time, that the badge of the royalists 
was a holy heart sewn upon their dress. The servant was stopped 
at Bressuire, the letters opened, and the next morning Clisson was 
jae bya party of gendarmes, The first fear was for Roche 

aquelein ; having concealed him, Lescure went out to"inquire for 
what reasou his chateau was thus visited. He was told that the 
District had resolved to arrest the chevalier, and that they required 
all the horses, equipages, arms and ammunition which tight be 
found there. Lescure, whose self-possession never forsook him, 
smiled at.their errand, and observed, that they seemed to mistake 
his chateau for a strong hold, and the chevalier for the governor, 
——that there must be some misunderstanding,—the chevalier was a 
jpeaceable and weak man, so much so that if he were arrested the 
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fear would kill him ; he would enswer for his Conduct; but as for 
horses, forage and muskets, he would give them, because he thought 
they might be wanted. ‘The brigadier of the gendarmes then took 
Lescure aside, and told him, in confidence, that he was of the same 
way of thinking as himself; that hé plainly saw the counter-revo- 
lution was about to be effected, and would settle this affair as easily 
as he could, intreating, in return, that M. Lescure would bear tes- 
timony hereafter to his good intentions, when it might be service- 
able to him. Lescure heard this without making any reply, and 
thus the alarm passed over. Had it not been for the influence of 
Thomassin, who preserved his character as a revolutionist, orders 
would have been given to set Clisson on fire, when the hearts were 
discovered. 

The insurgents now threatened Bressuire, and all at Clisson 
were full of hope. The next day they were repulsed, and all the 
national guards of the country round were ordered to. repair 
thither for its defence. Lescure was the commandant of these 
were in his own parish. It was from this moment impossible 

onger to remain im peace,—either he must obey the summons, or he 

must join the insurgents ; there were no possible means of avoiding 
one or the other alternative, and he knew not even where the insur- 
ents were. A council was held in this unhappy family. Roche 

omsthin spoke first, and declared that he would rather perish than 
bear arms against the peasants or the emigrants ; Lescure also said, 
it would be disgraceful to act against men in whose hopes and 
principles he participated. No person, not even among the women, 
attempted to resist this feeling; and the mother of Victorine ob- 
served, ‘ Messieurs, you are all of the same opinion, rather to die 
than dishonour yourselves. I approve this courage. It is deter- 
mined then. She pronounced these words firmly, then returning 
to her seat, she added *Well—we must die.’ Thomassin now 
offered to go to Bressuire, and act as far as he could in their 
favour. He remained there a week, but could find no means of 
corresponding with them, so closely were all persons watebed. 
Arrests were now taking place over the whole country ; the remain- 
ing gentry were thrown into prison, ngither sex, nor age, nor ini- 
firmity being spared: that the family of Clisson had hitherto 
escaped was owing to the ape character of Lescure, and the 
reputation which he enjoyed of a peaceable and studious man. The 
order for the conscription came at this time, in which Roche 
Jaquelein was included. A young peasant arrived from bis aunt 
to inquire concerning him ; he brought certain intelligence of the 
progress of the royalists, that Chatillon was taken and the whole 
country in arms : and he concluded by addressing Roche Jaquelein, 
* Sir, they say that you are going to be drawn for the consciption ; 
: c@ 18 
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is this possible, while your peasants are fighting because they will not 
submit to it? Come with me, the whole country wishes for you, 
and’ will obey you.’ It may well be supposed that Roche Jaque- 
lein instantly determined to follow him. " Lescure’s first impulse 
was to do the same. Roche Jaquelein dissuaded him ; ‘ their si- 


tuations,’ he said, ‘ were not the same, Leschre was not liable to. 


the conscription, his peasants were not in arms, and he could not 
leave his family without exposing them to certain danger. For 
himself, his departure would not be noticed, he would go and ex- 
amine the real state of things—whether there were any solid hopes 
of success from the insurrection ; it would be time enough for Les- 
cure to decide when that should be ascertained.’ One of the 
women observed, that Roche Jaquelein ought not to pursue his 
purpose, because the arrest of all at Clisson would infallibly be 
the consequence. This plea shook the young hero, and he said, he 
knew not what to answer. Lescure replied,‘ Your honour and 
your principles have already made you resolve to put yourself at 
the head of your peasantry,—follow that resolution. I am already 
siifficiently grieved that I cannot accompany you: but certainly the 
fear of being thrown into prison shall never induce me to prevent 
you from doing your duty.’ Roche J — fell-upon his neck 
and exclaimed, ‘I shall come to your deliverance’— Eh bien! je 
viendrai te délivrer: and from that moment the marchioness says 
his countenance assumed that fierce and martial air—that eagle- 
character which never afterwards forsook it. 

On the Sunday following, the family were arrested and carried 
prisoners to Bressuire, the nearest town. It had not been thought 
roper to employ the gendarmes of the country upon this service, 

ecause they were unwilling to perform it: troops from a distance 
therefore were sent, who behaved with great humanity, and ex- 
ones their sorrow for the service upotr which they were ordered. 
ost of the persons arrested had been sent to the Castle of La 
Forét sur Sévre, which had been converted into a prison ; -among 
them was.M.Thomassin. ‘The gendarmes were apprehensive they 
would be massacred there, and therefore entreated that Lescure and 
his family might be allowed to retire to Clisson under a guard ; 
when this was refused, they obtained permission for them to re- 
main as. prisoners at Bressuire ; and one of the municipality, an 
honest man, who was their grocer, undertook to guard them in his 
own house. He adviged them not to shew themselves at the win- 
dow, nor to go down stairs, ‘but as much as possible to, put them- 
selves out of remembrance by keeping out of sight ;—but for this 
precaution they might probably have been murdered. General 
Quetineau commanded the republican force at Bressuire. On. the 
second day of their imprisonment this force marched tu attack the 
' rovalists 
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royalists at Aubiers; five and twenty hundred men filed under the 
windows singing the Marseillois hymn while the drum beat: these 
men also had their principles and their sense of duty; and their 
pearance indicated the hope and ardour which inspired them. The 
marchioness says she never heard any thing more impressive and 
more terrible than their song. The following morning it was re- 
perne that the brigands had been defeated, and that Roche Jaque- 
ein was besieged in his castle of La Durbelliére. They passed a 
day of dreadful fears: towards evening, the troops who had.march- 
ed out so bravely on the yesterday, came back in disorder, exclaim- 
ing—Citizens, to the succour! to the succour! the brigands are 
pursuing us! light up your windows! The alarm was so great that 
Quetineau could not even establish a guard at the gates. The 
pursuit, however, was not so close as the beaten army had appre- 
hended, Four hundred Marsellois arrived to reinforce Quetineau ; 
their first business was to recommend a massacre of the prisoners, 
and in spie of the general’s orders and the resistance of all the 
constituted authorities, they seized upon eleven poor peasants, who 
had been arrested in their beds on suspicion of communicating 
with the rebels, dragged them out of, the town, and invited any per- 
sons who pleased to come and take part in their execution! ‘The 
inhabitants were struck with horror; but there were some wretches 
from St. Jean d’Angely atrocious enough to accept this invitation 
to a party of murder! The Mayor of Bressuire still attempted to 
protect the victims ; he was forced from the place; and the peasants 
kneeling, praying to God, and exclaiming Vive le Roi! to the last, 
were hewn to pieces with sabres. Had these wretches known that 
such prisoners as Lescure and his family were in the town, all the 
good wishes and intentions of the townsmen would have been inef- 
fectual to preserve them. 

Every might there were fresh arrests in this unfortunate town: all 
who. were suspected of aristocracy—all whose patriotism was 
doubted were tae into prison, the Mayor among the rest, be- 
cause he had been guilty of endeavouring to prevent the late mur- 
ders. Some time elapsed in this miserable state of continual dread 
and danger, when, on the first of May, news arrived that the bri- 
gands, after having attacked and taken Argenton le Chateau, were 
marching against Bressuire in great force. Quetineau had 5000 
men, but with this force he did uot think it prudent to defend the 
place; the walls were all in ruins, and the castle had never been 
repaired since Du Guesclin took it by assault from the English. 
In fact he could not depend upon his troops ; they were so panic- 
stricken that he could not even prevail upon the cavalry to make a 
reconnoissance ; accordingly he retreated upon Thouars in disor- 
der, abandoning almost all his ammunition. ‘The prisoners o—- we 
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Forét were removed first to Niort then to Angouléme. ‘Those in 
the town were forgotten; and the man who had taken charge of 
Lescure’s family, came, with many of the other inhabitants, to en- 
treat that he would suffer them to take shelter at Clisson ;—so he 
returned to bis chateau with a troop of patriots under his protection. 
Atiout noon on the day of their return, it was reported that the 
royalists had altered their course, and were not marching upon 
Bressuire. Lescure immediately determined to raise his peasantry 
and ogeapy it before the Blues (as the republicans were called in 
La Vendée) could return. He therefore sent forth his summons to 
all the country round, inviting the peasants to repair to a place ap- 
pointed, ‘where they would find leaders. His own intention was to 
set out immediately for Chatillon, and there obtain powder and re- 
inforcements, then to repair to the place of rendezvous, and in- 
étantly seize Bressuire. His wife, Marigny, and a certain Abbé 
Dessessarts, who had just escaped from the Blues, were the only 
persons to whom he imparted his purpose; he dreadéd the cold 
and prudential counsels of the elders of the family. ‘The three 
men made their armis ready, and Victorine, with a manly spirit, 
manufactured white cockades. About four in the evening, Lescure 
informed his mother that an escort was ready to conduct the women 
to Chatilloh. She asked what would become of them if the patriots 
should return to, Bressuire. ‘To-morrow at day-break,’ replied 
Lescure, ‘I shall be master of Bressuire.—Forty parishes will rise 
this night by my order.’ She turned pale, and made answer that 
they were undone ; and she represented to him the little proba- 
bility of success, and the imminent and certain danger of the at- 
tempt. But Lescure had already suffered too many self-reproaches 
for his imaction, to listen to such arguments. ‘ It is only,’ says his 
wife, ‘ with an unreflecting audacity, with a full devotion of princi- 
ples; with an enthusiasm noble in proportion as it is blind, that 
stich énterprizes are ever undertaken.’ Lescure and Marigny took 
horse and departed :—they were hardly gone, before a patriot from 
Bressuire arrived trembling from head to foot, with vews that the 
brigands were in the town. Presently they returned full speed, 
and shouting Vive fe Roi! They had met Roché Jaquelein, who 
threw himself into the arms of his friends, and exclaimed—I have 
delivered you, then! Roche Jaquelein had an unhappy life, and 
an .untimely end; but that moment overpaid all his sufferings. 
‘* His happiness at that moment was heightened by the proud feel- 
ing that by his own exertions he had obtained it. Upon leaving 
Clisson’ with the peasant, after a circuitous and perilous route he 
teached St. Aubin ; and from thence proceeded to the Anjou in- 
surgents. They received a defeat just as he arrived ;—they were 
tibout to disperse,—they had not two pounds of powder es 
m. 
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them. D’Elbée; Bonchamp, Cathelineau, Stofflet, and all the 
leaders, agreed in telling him that all was lost; and he returned 
alone and hopelessly to St. Aubin. ‘ The peasantry, as soon as 
they heard of his appearance, crowded to him, entreating himpto 
lead them on ;—the country, they said, would rise at his name, and 
ou the morrow he would have ten thousand men under his com- 
mand. Roche Jaquelein did not hesitate a‘moment: all night the 
summons went about,—men forsook their beds to take the field; 
atid on the morrow the promised numbers were almost collected, 
but miserably armed with reaping-hooks, spits, and stakes: there 
were not more than two hundred fowling-pieces among them: A 
mason had purchased sixty 95 of powder for quarrying, and 
this dep6t was a treasure. In the morning Roche Jaquelein put 
himself at their head, and addressed them in words which will be 
remembered as long as the memory of heroic actions shall be pre- 
served by history. ‘ Friends!—if my father was here, you would 
have confidence in him. I am only a boy; but by my courage I 
will shew myself worthy of commanding you. If I advance, follow 
me !—if I give way, kill me !—if I fall, revenge me!’ These were 
lis genuine words ; and no finer are to be found in'the annals of 
any age or country. ‘ Mes amis, si mon pére éloit ici, vous auriez 
confiance en lui. Pour moi, je ne suis qu'un enfant; mais par 
mon courage, je me montrerai digne de vous commander, Si 
J avance, suivez-moi ; si je recule, tuez-moi; si je meurs, vengez- 
invi |” 

Most of these peasants had never been in action—those who had, 
had seen their own party defeated. In spite, therefore, of their 
zeal, the Marchioness says there was a prevailing sense of fear, 
which their want of arms was not likely to remove. But their 
leader had the intellect, as well as the heart, which is required for 
a hero: he perceived at once the manner in which, with such 
forces, war must be carried on in such a country; and he was at 
that age when the mind is full of school-boy expedients suited to 
the activity and redundant strength of adolescence. The Blues 
had occupied Aubiers on the preceding eve. Roche Jaquelein 
approached the village in silence, and surrounded it under cover 
of the hedges: he himself, with a dozen good marksmen, crept 
into a garden near the place where the republicans were stationed ; 
and then loading under the hedge, fired as fast as his people could 
supply him with their loaded guns. Having been a keen sports- 
man, he took sure aim; and it is affirmed that in this manner he 
fired ‘nearly two hundred times. Being thas annoyed on various 
parts, the Blues expected a general attack, and made a movement 
10 order to form upon a rising ground in their rear. Roche 
Jaquelein cried‘out—They fly! The peasants believed him, and 
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rushed through the hedges on all sides, shouting Vive Je Roi! 
The enemy were. astonished, terrified, and broken ;—they took 
flight—left. their two pieces of cannon behind them, and were 
pape to within half a league of Bressuire, leaving seventy dead. 

clination and feeling would now have led Roche Jaquelein to- 
ward his friends at Clisson; but he knew that it was of more 
importance to encourage the Anjou royalists with the news of his 
success. He marched, therefore, all night, to join D’Elbée and 
Bonchamp, carrying with him the guns and egtihers which he had 
taken. is seasonable reinforcement restored.the cause of the 
insurgents in that quarter :—they re-assembled in great force ; at- 
tacked the republicans; beat them every where; and acquired 
consistence, confidence, reputation, and strength. With this army 
it was that Roche Jaquelein drove the enemy from Bressuire, and 
performed his promise of delivering his friends. 

It was now determined that while the men of the family joined 
the army, the women and the aged should remove to the Chateau 
de la Boulaye, between Les Herbiers and Chatillon ; that situation 
being thought the safest, as in the centre of the insurgent’s country. 
Clisson was left as a place of refuge to the patriots who chose to 
take shelter there. The Marchioness, who had been accustomed 
to the military fopperies and. parade of Versailles, was not a 
little surprized at the appearance of Vendean soldiers :—no uni- 


form—no regard to stature or uniformity of any kind,—the pomp” 


of war was not thought of—the dreadful circumstances were pre- 
sent—a man’s inches were of no import—the head and the heart 
were all. Some of the cavalry were mounted on pack-saddles, 
with ropes for stirrups, and wooden shoes instead of boots, Their 
swords were suspended by pack-thread instead of belts. Some 
wore white cockades, some green, some black, as they wished to 
denote their loyalty, their hopes, or their determination to die in 
the cause. Every man had a bead strung at his button-hole, and 
a sacred heart sewed upon his dress. The epaulette and. tri- 
coloured cockade of the republicans which had fallen into their 
hands, they fastened to their horses’ tails, _When the Marchioness: 
returned to Bressuire, on her way to the intended place of refuge, 
Bressuire was occupied by about 20,000 such troops as these ; 
rather more than a fourth of whom were armed with muskets : 
the others were armed with clubs, spits, knife-blades and sickles 
fastened in long handles, and scythes so mounted as to form a 
frightful weapon. They were intoxicated with joy, believing them- 
aa invincible :—all the bells were ringing, and there was a. bon- 
fire in the market-place, wherein they were burning the Tree of 
Liberty and the papers of the administration. Delighted at havi 
delivered Madame Lescure, they would insist upon her caleeeal 
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embracing Marie Jeanne, a beautiful twelve-pounder, covered with 
ornaments and inscriptions in honour of Louis XIII. and Cardinal 
Richelieu; by the latter of whom it had been mounted at his castle : 
front thence the Blues had taken it; to employ against the instir- 
gents, and the insurgents having won it in battle, had given it this 
name; and believing that it was a certain pledge of victory, had 
begun to regard it as something miraculous; so that they had 
adorned it with flowers and ribbands, and embraced it, as the Mar- 
chiouess did also at their desire. She saw about fifty of them 
kneeling before a Calvary, and absorbed in religious exercises. 
At evening all who were in the same house with her knelt down, 
and said their beads after one of the party who recited the 
prayers aloud. Thrice a day they always performed this act of 
devotion. No cruelties were practised at this time—no excesses 
of any kind—no pillage. Marshal Donnissan seeing two officers 
gambling and about to fight, seized one by the arm, and exclaimed, 
Christ pardoned his murderers—and would a soldier of the Catho- 
lic army kill his comrade! The men immediately embraced each 
other. - 

When the agitation of the public mind in La Vendée first occu- 
ied the attention of the government,’ Petion proposed that a 
orce should be sent there sufficient to overawe the people, and 

thus spare the effusion of blood. ‘This was before the king had 
been brought to trial; and Danton spoke in favour of mode- 
ration, more probably for the sake of opposing the Brissotines 
than from any better motive. He ascribed, as was indeed the 
case, the cause of these first commotions to the injudicious mea- 
sures against the clergy. ‘A decree,’ said he, ‘ upon the Catholic 
worship has been presented to you, which it is true has been 
dictated by wisdom and philosophy ; but wisdom and philosophy 
alarm the people, who still retain their prejudices: the poor man 
suffering under the vexations of the rich, consoles himself with the 
thought that he shall be revenged in the other world; if you take 
from him this consolation, you yourselves give him the signal for 
rebellion. Leave lim then to his prejudices, and take no great 
measures till the torch of philosophy shall have penetrated even 
into the cottage!’ The torch of French philosophy reached those 
cottages but too soon :—we shall have occasion to remember this 
phrase hereafter. Danton and the ruling party had ceased to 
preach of moderation when the tidings of this more general insur- 
rection reached the Convention. It came, indeed, from all sides— 
one cry of alarm. The circular letter of the administration of 
the Lower Loire to the adjoining departments has been copied 
by two of the writers whose works are lying before us, as indi- 
cating the panic which prevailed at this time. ‘ Friends and bro- 
: , thers, 
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thers, to our succour! our department is in flames !—a general 
insurrection has just manifested itself !—every where the tocsin is 

ed ;—every where they plunder, they assassinate, they burn. 
Every where the patriots in small numbers fall victims to the fury 
and fanaticism of the royalists. Have you troops to lend us— 
means of defence with which to furnish us? Have you soldiers— 
men—weapons? send them to us,—never was there greater need.” 
The Convention upon this intelligence passed their first law against 
La Vendée—the first of the bloody laws which have entailed 
eternal infamy upon those who enacted, and those who carried 
them into execution. They outlawed every person who should 
have taken part with the counter-revolutionists, mounted the white 
cockade, or given any outward sign of rebellion: the institution of 
juries was suspended : every man taken with arms was to be put 
to death within four and twenty hours ; and the evidence of a single 
witness, before a military commission, was to be considered proof 
sufficient. Death and confiscation of property were also decreed 
against the nobles and priests. 

The Convention at this time was far. from comprehending the 
full extent of their danger. The revolutionary rulers, indeed, were 
as decided iu their measures as they were detestable for their cruel- 
ties and crimes; but it was more owing to the errors of their 
enemies than their own exertions, that they were not overthrown by 
the insurgents of La Vendée. The army which Lescure had 
joined was under D’Elbée’s command ; this was called the Grand 
Army : it consisted of Angevins, of Poitevins from that part which 
is adjacent to Anjou, and of the peasants whom Lescure had raised. 
Their usual force was about 20,000 men ; on important expeditions 
the number was nearly doubled. Bonchamp had a division of from 
10 to 12,000 men, raised upon the Loire on the side of St. Florent, 
and including some Bretons who had crossed that river ; he acted 
in concert with the Grand Army, and might perhaps be consi- 
dered as forming part of it; but his chief business was to defend 
himself against the republicans who occupied Angers. Charette 
commanded in the Marsh and upon the sea-coast : he had to resist 
the garrison of Nantes on the one side, and of Sables on the other ; 
and the utmost force which he could ever assemble was estimated 
at 20,000 men. Royrand, who was opposed by the Blues at 
Lugo, had about 12,000 men; and there were from 3 to 4000 
under M. de Lyrot and d’Isigny, between Montaigu and Nantes. 
These divisions protected the rear of the Grand Army ; but on the 
north, the east, and the south, it was exposed to danger along an 
extensive line. Of the leaders who were attached to the Grand 
Army, the man of the most military genius was the wool-dealer 
Cathelineau. All who knew him, concur in asserting that a _ 
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of niore gentle manners, more unaffected modesty, more natural 
eloquence, and military talent—is seldom or never to be found. 
He was thirty years old—an age in which the intellectual faculties 
dre matured, while the bodily powers have lost none’ of their elas- 
ticity. ‘The troops loved and almost adored him: they called him 
the Saint of Anjou; they believed that there was safety in battle 
in being near him,—that one so pious aud virtuous must needs be 
under the especial protection of Providence; and that those who 
stood, as it were, under the shadow of his wings, might expect to 
be covered by the same shield. Lescure also was called the Saint 
of Poitou, and regarded with a sort of religious veneration. 
D’Elbée mixed too much of ostentation with his piety: he 
preached too much to the people; he carried images about him ; 
and though in reality a devout and, perhaps, a superstitious man, 
‘go much appeared to be done for the sake of appearances, that he 
was nick-named General Providence, that sacred word being too 
often in his mouth. Nevertheless he was much respected, and 
the army was deservedly attached to him: he had no great or com- 
prehensive yiews; his military talents weré not remarkable, and his 
vanity was easily offended ; but he was a brave, honest, and good man. 
Bonchamp was a far better officer: he had served with distinction 
im India, under Suffrein; and of all men in the army, his opinion 
had the most weight. Bonchamp had every requisite, except the 
important one of good fortune : he scarcely ever went into action 
without receiving a wound ; and thus he was often rendered inca- 
pable of service when his services would have been of most im- 
nce. Stofflet was brave, active, and intelligent: the soldiers 
obeyed him better than any other leader, probably because they 
feared him more : this made him very useful, and the generals had 
great confidence in him ; but the men disliked him, for he was of a 
hard and brutal nature. At this time he thought only of exerting 
himself in the common cause; his ambition afterwards beeame 
excessive, and produced the most deplorable consequences to him- 
self and to better men. Time would have made Roche Jaquelein 
a consummate general: he had the eye which sees every thing at a 
glance—the promptitude which instantly decides upon the wisest 
mode of action. But he had still too much of the ardour of 
youth, or rather of boyhood; a noble principle, a loyal, religious, 
and hefoic sense of duty drew him into the field; but when he 
was there, an animal delight in the sport of war seemed for the 
time to pussess him wholly. ‘ Why would they make me a general ?” 
said he—‘ I wish to be nothing more than an hussar, that I may 
have the pleasure of fighting.’ In action, he loved to single out an 
euemy, and engage in personal combat with him: in pursuit, he 
was eagef to-an extreme of rashness; but when the toil and the 
' chase 
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chase were over, no man was more humane, more courteous, more 
considerately kind toward the prisoners. His friends wished him 
to bear a greater part in the councils of war ;—Roche Jaquelein 
stood in no need of councils; his measures would always have 
been prompt and decided: he thought councils were useless; and 
frequently, after having delivered his own opinion, fell 3 not 
so much, perhaps, exhausted by previous fatigue, as lulled by 
soporific discourse. Lescure and Roche Jaquelein loved each other 
like brothers : their friendship was so well known, that their names 
went usually together in the army; and after death they will not 
be divided. In principle, in simplicity, in gentleness of heart, and 
perfect disinterestednegs, they were congenial spirits—in other 
things singularly unlike each other. Lescure as carefully avoided 
all personal conflicts as his kinsman solicited them,—aot from any 
want of personal bravery, or personal strength,—but from an 
unwillingness to single out an individual for death ; not one person, 
according to his widow, died by his hand. A republican soldier 
fired at him so closely, that Lescure escaped only by turning aside 
the barrel with his hand ; he coolly bade the peasants lead the man 
away prisoner—they put bim to death: when Lescure discovered. 
this, he gave way to more anger than he ever on any other occasion 
was seen to display; and, for the only time in his life, uttered an 
imprecation. Even when the atrocities which the accursed go- 
vernment of France enjoined, and which the generals and soldiers 
executed without remorse, had provoked other chiefs, in spite of 
their natural disposition, to exercise the dreadful right of retalia- 
tion, Lescure never suffered the crimes of others to harden his own 
heart. He is said (and the fact rests upon other testimony than 
that of his widow) to have saved not less than twenty thousand 
republicans, who, but for his interference and exertion, would have 
been put to death, in just reprisal for the cruelties of their com- 
rades, in just punishment for their own. France ought to erect 
statues to Lescure, and to make the story of his life a school-book 
for the rising generation ;—she stands woefully in need of such 
examples of redeeming humanity. 

Lescure was, perhaps, from his constitution, the least hopeful 
of all these leaders ;—youth, ardour, presumption, and ambition, 
made most of the others look on with confidence to their eventual 
success; and some there were who talked with no little com 
cency of the rewards which they might expect from the king. 
most unhappy man in the nig was Marshal Donnissan, Victorine’s 
father: his sense of duty led him to the field; his military 
experience, his prudence, and the feelings which declining life’ 
brings with it, made him from the first foresee the deplorable issue 
of all their efforts and all their sacrifices. At first, little attempt 
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* was made to organize the force which had been raised ; things took 
their natural course ; and among the chiefs, subordination was sup- 
plied by that unanimity of heart and soul, which prevailed during 
the first fervour and fermentation of their loyalty. What was more 

5 curious was the equality which prevailed among the royalists—an 

i equality arising from the necessity of their circumstances—the 

beautiful effect of a disastrous cause. ‘The peasant—the petty 

shopkeeper—the wool-dealer Cathelineau were the friends and 
brethren in arms (it is the Marchioness’s own expression) of the 
gentlemen and the nobles, who perhaps byt a few months before 
scarcely regarded them as beings of the same species. Men were 
now valued for what they were worth. There was nothing affected, 
says the Marchioness, in this equality—it was real and effectual ; 
every noble who had sense felt it in his heart. This feeling was 
little understood by the emigrant noblesse ; and the error was most 
injurious to their own cause. Yet the Count d’ Artois set them an 
example, in admitting to his table an officer, by name Duval, who 
had been a domestic servant of the Marquis de la Rouarie, and by 
his fidelity, his courage, and his talents, had made himself ‘ an ob- 
ject of the respect of those whose equal he was become, of the 
ésteem of his chiefs, and of the gratitude of a prince, who (says 
M. de Puisaye) knew how to do honour to himself by admitting 
virtue to its proper place.’ Shades of political opinion were as 
little regarded among the Vendeans as distinction of rank. In 
this, also, they were wiser than the emigrants. It mattered 
not in La Vendée how far any man had partaken of the hopes 
with which the revolution began: the course of that revolution 
was now distinctly seen; and they who stood forth to resist its 
intolerable oppression, and its unutterable crimes, gave sufficient 
proof that they had always acted conscientiously according to their 
judgment. 

: e troops seldom continued in a body more than three or four 

days: the chiefs generally remained with a few hundred deserters 

and strangers to the country, who, having no homes, were always 
in the field. Whenever an expedition was planned, the peasants 
were summoned in every parish by the tocsin, and a requisition was 
read to them im these terms :—lIn the holy name of God, and on 
the part of the king, the parish of — is invited to send all the 
men it can raise, to such a place, on such a day, and at such an 
hour. The chief in whose district the parish was comprised, 
signed the requisition: every man brought bread with bit: the 
general also provided food by requisition, when needful, from the 

; gentry, the rich land-holders, and the emigrants’ estates; but food 

: was generally offered with zeal by the villages through which the 

troops passed; the female peasatits brought it to the road-sicle, 
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and knelt and told their beads as the army went by. The army had 
no baggage—no tents—uo impediments of any kind:—as soon 
as the expedition was over, whether it had succeeded or failed— 
whether the battle had been won or lost—the peasants were not 
to be detained—home went every man to resume his usual avoca- 
tions. Great opportunities may have been lost from this cause : 
on the other hand, if it prevented the royalists from pursuing their 
success, and rolling on, as they would have done, like a mountain 
torrent, increasing in body and im strength upon its course,—it con+ 
founded the tactics of ag meg Tag who knew not where to find 
the enemy of whom they were in quest. There are wars in 
which discipline is as pedantry ; and such wars are ten+ 
fold the most destructive. This was of that character; it was not 
a contest between army and army, but between regular troops and 
the whole population of these provinces; the issue of such wars, 
where only the assailing and resisting forces are to be taken into 
the calculation, may be fareseen almost with certainty. If the 
country be circumscribed, and the invader merciless, the invasion 
must succeed, as in Corsica and La Vendée: if, on the contrary, 
the invaders have to spread themselves over an extensive. country, 
as in Spain, their ultimate destruction may be predicted as cer- 
tainly as any human event. ' 
There was more discipline in a feudal army, or among a troop 
of guerrillas, than among the Vendeans. The men could not be 
induced to form a patrole, or act as sentinels,—these were charges 
which they would not undertake for any reward, and when it was 
. necessary, the officers were obliged to perform this duty themselves. 
* ~~. —~Tosthja defect in their system some of their most ruinous defeats 
must be ascribed. When the army was assembled, and different 
columns were to be formed to march against the different points 
of attack, the manner of forming them was singular, and.not with- 
‘out its advantage. Notice was given, M. Roche Jaquelein is going 
by such a road—who will follow him? M. Cathelineau goes in 
yonder direction—who follows him? The men were thus allowed 
to follow their favourite leader, with no other restriction than that 
when a sufficient number had volunteered, no more were allowed to 
join. A system of tactics had been formed perfectly adapted to the 
nature of the troops and of the country. We have heard much of 
the improvements made by the French republicans in the art of 
war, and of the advantages which their armies derived when the 
the highe — open to — — men rose marie sir we > 
e highest military rank. ese things imposed upon the Engli 
people too long. In La Vendée it is perfectly certain that generals. 
were employed by the government who had no other claim to pro- 
motion than their a ne 
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*the clubs of. the metropolis ;—among the royalists they were first 
selected from o]d feelings of hereditary respect, but intellect imme- 
diately rose to its level, and even before any feelings of selfishness 
or ambition, or vanity, mingled with aud defaced the principle 
which first roused them to arms. Stofflet and Cathelineau were 
attended to in the council with as much deference, and obeyed in 
the field with as much readiness as Lescure and Roche Jaquelein. 
The first principle of the Vendeans was always to be assailants, to 
fight only when they pleased and where they pleased—and, inas- 
much as they observed this principle, they always fought to advan- 
tage. When they reached the point of atfaick, the companies were 
formed in the same manner as the column, every man following the 
captain whom he preferred. Their usual order of battle, according 
to General Turreau, was in a crescent, with the wings en fléche 
composed of the best marksmen, men who never fired a shot with- 
out taking a steady aim, and who never, at ordinary distances, failed 
in their mark: their skill in the use of fire-arms was such, that he 
says no military people, however trained, however skilful, could 
compare with the hunters and sportsmen of Loroux and the 


Bocage as musketeers. But order of battle was what they sel- 
dom thought of ; and their tactics ace more clearly explained by the 
Marchioness who understood them better from the conversation of 
her husband and her friends, than General Turreau did from his 
defeats or his victories. ‘Their whole tactics, she says, consisted in 


creeping behind the hedges and surrounding the enemy,—which the 
nature of the country easily enabled them to do: then they poured 
in, on all sides, a murderous fire,—not in platoons, but every man 
as fast as he could load, and make sure of his victim, loading with 
four or five balls, and firing point blank against men in close ranks. 
The moment that the Blues appeared confused, or offered oppor- 
tunity, they set up their dreadful yell, and sprang upon them like 
blood hounds in pursuit. Men of the greatest strength and agility 
had it in charge to seize the artillery, to prevent it, as they said, 
from doing mischief. ‘ You, sir, you are a strong fellow, leap upon 
the cannon.’ Sometimes with no better weapon than a stake point- 
ed with iron, the peasants would do this, and drive the enemy from 
their guns. If the attack was made in a more open country, they 
accelerated the decisive movement, and rushed at once upon the 
cannon, falling upon the ground when they saw the flash, rising 
instantly and running towards them. But they preferred the cover 
in which, from their manner of firing, they were sure of killing five 
for one. Their officers never thought of saying to the right or the 
left—they pointed out some visible object, a house or a tree. 
Before they n the battle they said their prayers, and almost 
every man ¢ himself before he fired his piece. Meantime, 
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as soon as the firing was heard, the women and children, and all 
who remained in the villages, ran to the church to pray for the 
victory ; and they who happened to be working a-field fell on their 
knees there under the canopy of heaven, and called upon the God 
of Hosts to protect those who were fighting for his altars, and for 
his holy name. Throughout all La Vendée, says the Marchioness, 
there was but one thought and one supplication at one time. 
Every one awaited in prayer the event of a battle upon which the 
fate of all seemed to depend. ‘Turreau speaks with horror of the 
effect of such a system, aiid calls upon those officers who had served 
upon the frontiers, before they were seut into these departments, to 
say if the Austrians, or the disciplined troops of old Frederick 
were as terrible in action, or possessed as much address, stratagem, 
and audacity as the peasants of the Bocage; to say if it were pos- 
sible that any war could be more cruel and more fatiguing for 
soldiers of all sorts; and if they would not rather make a year’s 
campaign upon the frontiers than serve a single month in La 
Vendée. ‘ Fou are crushed,’ says he,.‘ before you have time to 
reconnoitre, under a mass of fire, with which the effect of our ranks 
is not to be compared. If you withstand their violent attack, they 
rarely dispute the snack but you derive little fruit from it: it is 
scarcely ever that cavalry can be employed in pursuit; they dis- 
perse, and escape from you over fields and hedges, we woods 
and thickets, knowing every path, gap, gorge and defile, every 
obstacle which may impede their flight, and every means of avoid- 
mg them.’ Honte they went, out of breath, but not out of heart, 
ready and eager for the next summons, and crying Vive le Roi! 
quand méme .... But inasmuch as their flight was easy, retreat for 
the republicans became murderous. Lost among the labyrinthine 
roads of the Bocage, they fell in small parties into the hands of 
the villagers, who made sure, in the retreat, of all stragglers. The 
pursuit was terrible ;—the conquerors knew the ground ;—they 
understood where and how to intercept the fugitives; they could 
load as they ran, and keep up as quick a fire in the chase as in the 
battle. ‘The benefit which the republicans derived from five or 
gix victories, were not equal to the evils which they endured in one 
defeat. ‘ Dead bodies,’ says Turreau, ‘ were all the spoils of the 
field: neither arms nor ammunition were ever taken; if the Ven- 
dean was pursued he had his musket, and when in danger of being 
taken, he broke it; but the raw levies whom the Convention at first 
sent against them, threw away their arms and incumbrances as 
soon as they took panic ; and if only 2 or 300 men were left upon 
the field, the royalists gathered up 12 or 1500 muskets.’ 

If there be one thing more honourable to the Vendeans than 
another in this memorable contest, it is that the republicans — 
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could establish a system of espionage among them; whenever they 
attempted to employ one of the natives as a spy, the man either 
trifled with them, or betrayed them.’ And this Turreau gives as one 
reason for laying waste the country with fire and sword, and exter- 
minating the people :—but of this hereafter. Their zeal was carried 
to the utmost height; even this general, the agent of Robespierre 
and Buonaparte, compares it to that with which the crusaders were 
animated, and says that the defenders of the Throne and the Altar 
seemed to have taken the Preux of the days of chivalry for their 
models. They went to battle, he says, a% to a festival ;—women 
and old men, and priests, and children exciting and partaking the 
rage of the soldiers;—he had himself seen boys of twelve years 
old slaitt in the ranks; and he may be believed, for M. de Puisaye 
affirms that Boisguay, who commanded a division of 3000 men 
among the Chouans, was but fifteen. .M. Berthre de Bourniseaux 
denies the stories which are related of their superstition aud gross 
credulity :—yet there are passages in the Marchioness’s Memoirs 
which clearly shew their proneness to superstition; and surely the 
cause in which they were engaged, the perpetual danger in which 
they. lived, and the horrors which were contmually before their eyes, 
were likely to inflame their imaginations. It is said that some of 
the priests promised them a miracle, and declared that all who 
were killed by the enemy in the cause of the holy church, should 
rise again from the dead on the third day. It is added that many 
women kept the bodies of their husbands and their sons unburied, 
in expectation of this resurrection ;—and a yet wilder tale is told 
by Prudhomme, which some German poet, whose imagination re- 
volts at no conceivable horror, might think a fit subject to be 
clothed in verse. A girl, who had heard and believed this opinion, 
suddenly remembered it as she was watching by the death-bed of 
her lover. It occurred to her how happy it would be for both, if 
he could be made a partaker of this resurrection,—he was too weak 
to leave his bed—oh that the Blues might find him there, and give 
him his crown of martyrdom! Some republican troops entered 
the village,—she fired at them from the window, and escaped by a 
back door into the woods. ‘They broke open the doors and mur- 
dered the dying man. After some hours she returned,—her first 
design had been accomplished ; and she closed the door carefully. 
The second day she placed provisions by the bed-side;—the third 
day came and called him; and clung still to the hope of seeing 
him revive, till the fourth morning, when she could no longer resist 
the painful evidence of her senses. 

This was a case of individual madness, the effect of love, grief, 
credulity, and insane hope. From such cases no general inferences 
can be drawn; but that the Vendeans were generally under the 
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influence of strong religious enthusiasm is certain. Man, who is 
by nature religious, always becomes superstitious in proportion as 
he is ignorant or ill-instructed; and times of public calamity are 
always times of fanaticism. But however exalted the imaginations 
of this brave people may have been, and however extravagant their 
expectations of the visible interference of heaven, their earthly 
desires, if the monarchy should by their efforts be restored, indi- 
cate equal moderation and nobleness of mind. - First they would 
‘have asked that the whole of the Bocage, which now made part of 
three provinces, shouldbe formed into a separate province under 
the name of La Vendée,—a name which they now regarded with 
becoming pride; they would have entreated the king that he 
would be pleased once to honour it with his presence ;—that a 
corps of Vendeans might form part of his body guards ;—and that 
in memory of the war the white flag might always be hoisted upon 
the towers of all their churches. ‘They desired no diminution of 
impésts, no exemption from military services, no peculiar privi- 
leges, but they would have solicited that some former plans for 
opening roads and rendering their streams navigable might be ef- 
fected. Such was the recompense which the Vendeans would have 
asked if they had succeeded in overthrowing the jacobine tyranny, 
and placing the innocent Dauphin upon the throne of his murdered 
father. Shame be to the Bourbons if it be not accorded them 
now! 

Berruyer was commander-in-chief of the republican forces, wh.ch 
did not exceed 20,000 men : he was appointed at the end of March, 
before which time there had been no unity of command, and con- 
sequently no concert in their movements. Among the remforce- 
ments which followed him was a corps raised in Paris, by the name 
of the Conquerors of the Bastille: ‘ they displayed,’ says M. Beau- 
champ, ‘great courage in this war; but unfortunately these intre- 
pid revolutionists had a most unbridled appetit e for pillage ; it 
might have been said that they came less for the sake of fighting 
than of plundering ; the rich man was always im their eyes an aris- 
tocrat, whom they. might strip without ceremony; so that the 
Paris-carriers returned laden with booty the fruit of their robberies.’ 
This is not the statement of a royalist writer. ‘The Marseilles rab- 
ble, who were employed in this same dreadful service, left behind 
them a similar character : throughout the war they are said to have 
been as cowardly in battle as they were ferocious towards those 
who had no means of resistance. The rabble of all great cities 
will be thus far alike,—that in all of them the worst qualities of 
human nature will have had free scope, while the better seeds 
have perished for want of culture. Of ‘such men the republican 
levies were in part composed ; in part’ they consisted of a widely 
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different race,—of men.who had entered with heart and soul into 
the revolution, believing that it was the cause of liberty, of huina- 
nity, of all generous feelings, and all ennobling hopes. More wil- 
lingly would these men have served upon the frontiers, where war 
was carried on with its old humanities. In La Vendée their prin- 
ciples were equally concerned, but widely different was the effect 
produced ; for these principles which, to themselves at least, sancti- 
fied all their exertions against a foreign invader, and made the cause 
of military and of moral duty the same, when they were led against 
their own countrymen, produced all the heart-hardening feelings of 
contempt, hatred, and rancorous enmity; so that the war soon as- 
sumed a character of ferocity of which even the former civil wars 
of France (the most atrocious upon record) afford but a faint proto- 
type. ‘There were also many in the republican armies who would 
more willingly have fought on the other side; but the government re- 
quired their services, and they preferred acting as blind instruments 
in a cause which they inwardly disliked, to the more imminent ha- 
zard of joining the royalists. In the royalist army there was a want 
of military sabordiyation, but perfect unity of principle and of feel- 
ing: the republicans were in the strangest state of intrigue and dis- 
cord. The deputies of the Convention, and the commissioners from 
the constituted popular authorities, were continually interfering 
with the generals, opposing, controuling, threatening, and denounc- 
ing them : among these men were some of the boldest apostles of 
anarchy and atheism ; wretches who, while they have exhibited to 
all posterity a proof of the fatal fruits which spring from such seeds, 
have entailed also an ineffaceable disgrace upon their country, and 
even upon human nature. ‘The disease of the tinies had infected 
the army through all its ranks. Every man was intriguing against 
those above him, thinking that if his superiors were disgraced 
or guillotined, he should gain a step, and overlogking the proba- 
bility that that step also would be a step towards the guillotine for 
himself. 

Most of the generals owed their appointment to their connection 
withthe Jacobime or Cordelier clubs, then rivalling each other in 
popu'arity and in extravagant wickedness, This was not the case 
with Quetineau. Quetineau, before the revolution, had served as 
@ grenadier, in which rank Lescure remembered him, and knew him 
to be an inoffensive and well-intentioned man. He wished for a 
reform in the government; like the majority of his countrymen, he 
followed from conviction the popular cause, obtamed promotion by 
his merits, and had left his corps in Belgium on leave, for the pur- 
pose of attending his own family. affairs at Thouars, Here his cha- 
racter had made him many friends ; the people made him command- 
ant of the natioual guards by agelamation; the constituted -autho- 
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rities wrote in his behalf to the minister of war; and he was 
appointed general of division; he had not intrigued for this pro- 
motion, nor even desired it, acknowledging always that he had 
not talents for a general. Greater talents, however, would not 
have been of more avail in the circumstances wherein he was placed ; 
at Bressuire, his disorderly troops had refused to execute the orders 
which he gave for defending the place; he retreated thence to 
Thouars, and then committed the error of supposing himself in 
safety ; the next day he was informed that the royalists were ad- 
vancing to attack him there, and prepared for defence when it was 
too late. The town is strongly situated, and defended on the side 
of the Bocage by the river from which it derives its name, the wa- 
ter of which is kept up by numerous mill-dams, so that it can 
scarcely, at any pomt, be forded. ‘There are four points where it 
might be crossed by bridges or by a ford ; all these Quetineau oc- 
cupied ; but his dispositions were precipitately made and ill ex- 
ecuted, Lescure and Roche Jaquelein commenced the attack at the 
bridge of Vrine, half a league from the town; after six hours feeble 
cannonade, the Vendeans began to want powder, which they had 
spent to little ‘purpose. Roche Jaquelein went in search of a sup- 
ply, and Lescure, being left alone with the command, perceived that 
the enemy seemed in confusion, and he seized a bayonet and 
rushed forward to the middle of the bridge, calling upon the troops 
to follow him; the musket shot and grape were flying too fast 
around, and not a man followed ; he went back to summon them, 
again exhorted them, and a second time set the example ; his 
clothes were shot through in many places, and danger had more 
effect upon their minds than example. A third time he repeated 
the perilous experiment; one peasant followed him. Roche Jaque- 
lein and another officer (La Forét) arrived at the moment, and came to 
join him ; they crossed the bridge, and Lescure —— the ene- 
my’s intrenchment—the peasant received a wound: Roche Jaquelein 
and La Forét got over unhurt; the troops then came rushing on to 
support them, and the passage was won. Bonchamp at the same 
time won the ford. ‘They advanced against the town, and the pea- 
sants began to demolish the old wall with pick-axes: the work was 
too slow. Roche Jaquelein, by help of a man’s shoulders, got upon 
the top, in a place where it was most in decay, and with his hands 
threw down the stones. In this way a kind of breach was made ; 
which shews how ill the defence must have been conducted. 
Meantime the other two divisions came up, and Quetineau capitu- 
lated with D’Elbée at the moment when Roche Jaquelein and Les- 
cure had forced an entrance. No excesses were committed: the 

demanded food and wine, and were satisfied: they rang 
the bells, went to church to returf thanks, and amused themselves 
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by burning the Tree of Liberty and the papers of the administration, 
—an employment which, of all others, seemed to afford them the 
most delight. Lescure took Quetineau to his own quarters. I 
saw your shutters closed, Monsieur, said the republican general, 
when I left Bressuire : you thought you were forgotten, but it was 
not for want of memory that I left you at liberty. Lescure thanked 
him for his humanity, and told him he was at liberty to go where he 
pleased: ‘ but,’ added he, ‘ I advise you to remain with us : your opi- 
nions are different, and therefore you will not join us, but you may 
remain a prisoner on parole, and you shall be well treated: if you 
return. to the republicans they will not forgive you for this capitula- 
tion, indispensable as it is; what I propose is an asylum against 
their vengeance.’ Quetineau replied, that if he followed this advice 
he should be deemed a traitor; that he had done his duty, and 
should be able to prove it; and that it would dishonour him if it 
could be supposed he had acted otherwise. He had sufficient rea- 
son to repent this confidence in his own innocence, and in the jus- 
tice of the revolutionary government. Even Phelippeaux, whose 
name will be honourably remembered for his conduct concern- 
ing La Vendée, accused him of conspiring with the royalists, and 
betraying his trust. He was delivered over to that bloody tribunal 
which never spared, and his name appears among the 18,615 per- 
sons who were guillotined by the National Convention. Start not, 
reader, in unbelief—there is no mistake in the figures. 18,615 
persons were guillotined in France between the 21 st September, 1792, 
and the 25th October, 1795; and even this is but a small part 
of the judicial murders which were committed during that time! 
A dictionary has been published of the persons who suffered death : 
the list contains merely their names, designations, and the date of 
their execution—and it fills two octavo volumes of 500 pages each, 
closely printed in double columns. 

Twenty caissons, twelve pieces of cannon, and six thousand 
muskets, ‘fell into the royalists’ hands; many of the soldiers 
joined them, and, what was of more importance, some excellent 
officers gladly took the opportunity of acting in conformity to their 
principles. ‘There were so many men in the state waiting only 
for an occasion of taking the royal side, that the long duration of 
the jacobins is more to be imputed to the dereliction of duty on 
the part of the emigrants, and the timidity or imbecillity of the 
princes’ councils, than to all the exertions of the revolutionary rulers, 
or even the enthusiasm of their adherents. From Thouars they 
marched upon Parthenay, which was evacuated at their approach ; 
they next attacked and won La Chataigneraie, which was defended 
by three or four thousand men under General Chalbos. Some dis- 
orders were committed bere, in which it is not improbable that the 
d3 deserters 
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deserters took the lead. ‘The peasants were then no longer to be 
retained : they had now been many days from home, and home they 
were resolved to go ; those who had the most booty wishing to se- 
cure it, according to M. Beauchamp. On the morrow, only 7000 
men were left of the Grand Army; with great difficulty between 2 
and 3000 more were collected. They advanced to Vouvart, where 
the priests, who had been hitherto disguised, resumed their habits, 
and officiated in the church, praying that they might enter Fonte- 
nay Victoriously on the morrow. Chalbos had retired upon this 
town; he dispatched his troops to meet them; the disproportion 
of numbers was not such as to intimidate the republicans; they 
managed their cavalry well, and the royalists were repulsed and 
routed. Four hundred were killed ; two hundred made prisoners ; 
D’Elbée was wounded. Lescure and Roche Jaquelein saved six 
guns ; all the rest of the artillery (and Marie Jeanne with it) was 
lost. Any other men would have been in despair at-this reverse ;— 
their powder was gone, no man having more than a single cartridge 
left ; and the peasantry had lost that confidence in which so much 
of their strength consisted. But the leaders had advanced too far 
to recede ; they affected a gaiety which they did not feel; they 
spoke of speedy revenge, and called upon the priests to exert their 
influence upon the people. The priests declared that God had per- 
mitted this calamity to punish them for their depredations at La 
Chataigneraie. -The sudden appearance of a baci among them 
contributed more than any thing to excite theirhopes and revive their 
expectations. A volunteer had been made prisoner at Thouars, 
who said that he was a priest, and had been forcibly enrolled in a re- 
publican army; and he requested to see one of the royalist officers, 
who he said had been his fellow colleague. ‘The officer at once 
recognized him for the Abbé Guyot de Folleville, The Abbé 
asserted that some recusant bishops had secretly cotisecrated him 
bishop of Agra, and that the pope had appointed him vicar aposto- 
lical of the western dioceses in France. In this story there: was not 
a word of truth; but there seems to have been‘no other motive for 
the imposition than vanity, and a desire of enjoying as much dis- 
tinction as possible while his part lasted ; for certain it is that he 
served the royalists faithfully, and died in their’ cause. He was 
without talents, or any strength of mind; the bishop of Agra how- 
ever became a great personage, both among royalists and republi- 
cans ; he enjoyed tle honour attached to his habit, till he was taken 

prisoner, and the title itself till he laid his head upon the block. 
Had it been proposed to the Vendean leaders to practise such an 
imposition upon the people, they would have been shocked at the 
profane suggestion. The tale which he told was in itself not impro- 
bable ; it obtained universal belief; and he appeared upon the stage 
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at a moment when some such stimulus was especially required. 
He arrived at Chatillon on the very day of the defeat, in his ac- 
knowledged character ; officiated pontitically, and distributed his epis- 
copal blessing to a people whom the presence of such a personage 
intoxicated with joy : all their enthusiasm returned, and they thought 
only of revenging themselves with as little delay as possible for their 
late reverse. Chalbos had advanced and occupied La Chataigne- 
raie. Bonchamp, who, after the capture of that place, had sepa- 
rated from the Grand Army, rejoined it, and Chalbos retired upon 
Fontenay at their approach ; they pursued him, singing their litany 
as they went. It was on the 16th that they had been defeated. On 
the 24th they took the same position in which they had suffered so 
much. M. Beauchamp states their numbers at 35,000. Chalbos 
was posted before the town with 10,000 troops, and a numerous 


_artillery. Before the attack began, the priests absolved the Catho- 


lic army. Some of the men asked for cartridges. Beauvollier 
pointed to the republicans and answered, You will get them there. 
Allons, mes enfans ! said the generals, there is no powder, and the 
cannon must be taken with clubs ; we must recover Marie-Jeanne. 
It is who can run the best! _Lescure’s soldiers, as at the bridge of 
Vrine, hesitated when he led the way ; he halted, when at some 
distance before them, and endeavoured te cheer them on with cries 
of Vive le Roi! A fire of grape-shot which was opened upon him 
tore one of his boots and broke one of his spurs; but he was not 
wounded. ‘ See,’ my friends, he exclaimed, ‘ the Blues do not 
know how to fire !’ The peasants then rushed forward. In the 
midst of their career, they came to a great cross, and though within 
reach of the enemy’s cannon, they all knelt before it. One of the 
leaders would have hurried them on. Lescure quietly bade him let 
them say their prayers. The other party had also their stimulants 
of zeal. Seven deputies ‘from the Convention were present, encou- 
ing the troops’ in battle with exhortations and example. In 
spite of all their efforts, their discipline, and their numerous artillery, 
they were défeated by the half-armed and disorderly peasants, who 
entéied the town,” and spared all who laid down their arms. But 
one of the republicans having taken up the musket which he had 
thrown down, and grievously wounded Bonchamp, the peasants 
then put to death every Blue whom they found in that street, that 
the criminal might not escape. Two-and-forty pieces of cannon 
fell'iuto the conquerors’ hands, and Marie-Jeanne, to their great 
exultation, was recovered, though 25,000 francs had been promised 
to the republican soldiers who should bring it off. Two chests of 
assignats also were taken,—the first of which the royalists had got 
ion. One of these was destroyed hy the men, who burnt 

some, tore others, and curled their hair with the rest: the generals 
D4 were 
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were in time to preserve the other chest, which contained about 
900,000 francs; and endorsing the bills with the words Bon, au nom 
du Roi, they applied them to the use of the army. But the most 
gratifying result of the victory was the delivering of the prisoners 
who had been taken in the former action, and had been tried the 
preceding evening, but by some unusual delay in the proceedings of 
a French military tribunal, had not yet been executed. Their pre- 
servation was not more fortunate for themselves than for three or 
four thousand republicans who in this reverse of fortune were at the 
mercy of the Vendeans. It was debated in what manner to dispose of 
these prisoners whom it was impossible to guard, and who were not 
to be trusted, if dismissed upon their parole. Marshal Donnissan 
proposed the easy expedient of cropping them, that they might be 
known again, and punished if taken a second time in arms. Much 
was expected from the report which they would spread of the con- 
duct and pris of the royalists ;— but the Marchioness acknow- 
ledges that revolutionary opinions were mote widely diffused, and 
had taken deeper root than the leaders imagined: and in the other 
provinces the peasantry and the nobles were not connected by bonds 
of good will as in La Vendée. 

After this victory it was debated whether to attack Les Sables or 
Niort ; the latter should have been their object; its capture would 
have laid open Rochelle and Rochefort,—and with those ports in 
their hands, they might have received prompt and efficacious sup- 
port from England; but while the chiefs deliberated, the men 
became weary of expecting orders, and dispersed that they might 
have the pleasure of recounting their exploits at home. The leaders 
remained three ys at Fontenay, during which time they appointed 
a superior Council of Administration, with the bishop of Agra for 
president, and composed of persons whose age or profession ren- 
dered them unsuitable for arms. The Abbé Bernier soon became 
the leading member ;—first he ap in the character of an elo- 
quent and ardent preacher—next he displayed considerable military 
and political talents—and finally discovered an overweening vanity, 
a selfish ambition, and a spirit of intrigue injuri6us to the cause in 
which he was engaged, and fatal to his own reputation. Chatillon 
was made the residence of the Council, and the centre of the royalists’ 
operations. ‘The Convention now perceived the importance of the 
insurrection ; the extent of the danger had been concealed by the 
Brissotine minister Le Brun ; he had not reported, as he ought to 
have done, the representations which General Berruyer made of 
the evil, and this furnished just matter of accusation against him 
when his death had been determined by the Jacobines. Biron, a 
duke under the old régime, a republican against his conscience in 
these perilous times, the unfortuaate representative of an pr 
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family, was appointed commander-in-chief. Among the subordi- 
nate generals, Santerre the brewer commanded some Parisian levies, 
known by the name of Les hérus de cing cents livres, the price for 
which most of them served as substitutes, and equally notorious for 
their want of discipline and want of courage. Detachments also 
were drawn from the Army of the North, and sent under Wester- 
mann—the man who’ on the 10th of August first forced his way 
into the Tuileries. ‘The reinforcements were sent with all possi- 
ble speed by land and by water, and reached Saumur from Paris in 
four days; in a short time 40,000 men, half of whom were troops 
of the line, occupied that city, Montreuil, Thouars, Doué, and 
Veluers. Nevertheless the royalists got possession of the two 
latter places, and afterwards entered Montreuil, more. through the 
incapacity of the republican general Lygonier, than by any well- 
concerted movements of their own. That general, therefore, was 
displaced, and Menou (the Abdallah Menou of Egypt) succeeded 
him. It was next determined to undertake some minor operations 
previous to an attack upon Saumur ; but the peasantry were heated 
with success, and insisted upon being led against that town without 
delay. Such was their disorder, that in the course of the attack 
they fired twice upon their own men; and when, for the first time, 
they were opposed to some cuirassiers, and saw that their musket- 
shot did no execution, they took panic and fled. This would have 
proved fatal if two caissons had not overturned upon a bridge, 
checked the cuirassiers in pursuit, and thus given Marigny time to 
dispose of his artillery to advantage, while Lescure rallied the run- 
aways. Marceau, who afterwards obtained a high reputation among 
the French generals, first distinguished himself in this action, by 
saving, at the imminent risk of his own life, the representative 
Bourbotte, one of those stern Jacobines who, when condemned to 
death under the Directory, stabbed themselves at the bar, and handed 
the bloody knife one to another. There occurred in this action a 
circumstance which shews that the republicans were not less capa- 
ble of heroic self-devotion than their or A troop of cavalry 
was ordered against a battery of the Vendeans. ‘ Where do you 
send me?” said the commander, seeing clearly the destruction to 
which he was exposed. ‘To death, replied General Coustard— 
‘ the safety of the Republic requires it.’ Weissen (such was the 
commander’s name) instantly obeyed,—but the infantry refused to 
support him there, and the greater part of his troops, as he had 
foreseen, were sacrificed. The place, however, in spite of all blun- 
ders, accidents, and confusion, was won. Eighty pieces of cannon 
were taken here, muskets out of number, ammunition in abun- 
dance, and in the course of five days 11,000 prisoners had weg 
made, 
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made, all of whom were cropped and dismissed. Quetineau was 
found in confinement in the castle, and Lescure again invited him 
to remain under the protection of the Royalists who knew how to 
respect an honest and humane man, notwithstanding any difference 
of political opinion. He replied, that he could not bear the impu- 
tation of treachery which this would fix upon him; and moreover 
by so acting he should expose his wife to the vengeance of the 
government; but he observed that the Austrians were masters of 
Flanders, and the royalists victorious in La Vendée; that the 
counter-revolution would be effected, and France dismembered by 
strangers. Lescure replied, the royalists would never suffer it, but 
would fight for the French territory. ‘ Ah, Monsieur,’ exclaimed 
Quetineau, ‘ it is then that I will serve with you. I love the glory 
of my country—and this is my patriotism.’ e people of Saumur 
were at the time shouting Vive le Roi! He opened the windew, 
and cried out, ‘ Rascals! the other day you accused me of betray- 
ing the republic, and now you cry Vive le Roi, for fear! I ap- 
peal to the Vendeans if I have ever done this!’ But integrity availed 
nothing under the Jacobine government. Quetineau was put to 
death. His wife went to the revolutionary tribunal, and exclaimed 
‘ Vive le Roi!’ that she also might be sent to the guillotine :, and, 

as in innumerable other instances, they instantly condem=ed her. 
Lescure was wounded at the capture of Saumur : ‘before he left 
the army to take care of his wound he assembled the leaders, ob- 
served how necessary it was that there should be a commander-in- 
chief, and proposed Cathelineau—a nomination in every respect 
proper and politic, and which gave general satisfaction. ‘The offi- 
cers at this time assumed a strange costume, which gave them much 
the appearance of banditti. Red handkerchiefs are the manufac- 
ture of that country. Roche Jaquelein wore them round his bead, 
round his neck, and several round his waist to carry his pistols 
there. At Fontenay the Blues had been heard saying, Aim at the 
red handkerchief,’ and for this reason the officers advised Roche 
Jaquelein to leave them off ; but as he would not be persuaded, they 
took to the same fashion, that it might not be the means of expo- 
sing him to individual danger. It was determined to keep, posses- 
sion of Saumur, as thereby they became masters of the course of 
the Loire, and commanded a communication between the two 
banks; it was necessary that the commander should be a man who 
epjoyed the confidence of the peasantry, and Roche Jaquelein, much 
against his inclination, and perhaps against his judgment also, was 
appointed to this unfit service. The’ men were as unwilling to sub- 
mit to this inactive duty as their leaders; it was necessary to deter- 
mine that four peasants from: every parish should serve there, for 
eight 
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eight days at a time, at a pay of fourteen sols per day—this being the 
first time that pay was proposed. A most important operation was 
at this time planned. Lescure, having leisure during his confine- 
ment with his wound to think of such things, wrote a complimen- 
tary letter to Charette, with whom till then there had been no com- 
munication ; a correspondence followed, which ended in concerting 
an attack upon Nantes. Charette was to approach from the left 
bank ; the Grand Army crossed at Saumur, and Stofflet, to induce 
the peasants to quit their own country, for their ardour was again 
abating, caused it to be proclaimed, unknown to the other leaders, 
that all who remained would be reputed cowards. His immediate 
purpose was answered, but the injudicious means drew away also 
the greater part of the garrison of Saumur. Angers was evacuated 
at their approach, and here the Prince de Talmont, second son of 
the Duc de la Trémouille, jomed the royalists: he was the first 
of the court-nobility who fought in France, and the only one who 
was taken arms in hand. 

The siege of Nantes is considered by General Turreau as per- 
haps the most important military event of the Revolution. ‘ Per- 
haps,’ he says in French phrase, .‘ the destinies of the Republic 
were attached to the resistance of ‘that town.’ There is, indeed, 
great reason to believe that its capture at that time would have been 
decisive: Bretagne would have risen im arms, and the coast would 
have been open to England and to the emigrants. General Can- 
claux commanded there ; his history, as given by the Comte de 
Puisaye, whose most intimate friend he had been before the Revo- 
lution, gives a melancholy proof of the effects which revolutions 
hay upon the hearts and consciences of men. From principle, 

rom feeling, from a sense of religious and political duty, Canclaux 
wasa royalist. Rigid in his own conduct, indulgent toward others, 
unaffectedly pious, singularly amiable in all the relations of life,— 
as obliging and as beneficent as man could be, he was beloved by 
all who knew him, and by all who were under his command. 
Puisaye knew him as the husband of a wife whom he had loved 
from her childhood, and to whom he was passionately attached ;— 
he knew him also as a widower, and it was his practice to visit her 
grave, till political eventsgave him other occupations. The Prince 
de Conti had been his patron, and he remamed in France, only 
because the prince did not emigrate. He entered the army, having, 
as the Comte de Puisaye believes, the example of Monk in his 
mind. He was employed to fight against the truest friends of the 
monarchy, the bravest and most devoted royalists; he was sur- 
rounded byspies and by executioners ; and this man, says his friend, 
made by his education, by his principles, by his feelings, and by 
the habits of a long life, to set an example to his fellows of the 
prac- 
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practice of every virtue,—ended in becoming the deplorable instru- 
ment of every crime. ‘To such consequences does the man expose 
himself who deviates from the straight path !—The second in come 
mand, Beysser, was a fierce Republican, of the most energetic cha- 
racter, who committed, with all the ardour of revolutionary fury, 
the crimes and cruelties in which Canclaux coldly, me msn and 
it may perhaps be said, more guiltily participated. Two represen- 
tatives were in the city, Merlin of Douay and Gilet. Terrified at 
their danger, they would have abandoned Nantes, but Canclaux 
declared that he would answer for its safety; and the people, who 
dreaded Charetté, having the example of Machecoul before their 
eyes, supported him. Miserable state of things! even those who 
sincerely wished for the restoration of the monarchy, and the 
return of that order which allowed every man to pursue his own 
occupations in peace, fought now in self-defence for a government 
which they abhorred. Such was the effect of the reputation which 
Charette’s army had acquired for cruelty,—a charge from which the 
Grand Army was i exempt, notwithstanding the exer- 
tions of Lescure and Roche Jaquelein; for it appears by the Memoirs 
of the Marchioness, that Marigny never spared a prisoner, and 
persisted, in spite of all remonstrance, in this inhuman system, from 
a false notion that such barbarity was politic. Large and ill-de- 
fended as Nantes was, it would probably have fallen, but for some 
of the accidents of war. Among the first causes of the failure of 
the expedition, the absence of Lescure and Roche Jaquelein must 
be accounted. The personal exertions of both would have done 
much, their presence more ; for those officers and soldiers had now 
mostly dispersed who would have followed them. A delay which 
had not been calculated was another cause. Charette made his 
attack at the hour appointed, and was repulsed before Cathehineau 
arrived. The Prince de Talmont committed an error in occupying 
a road which ought to have been left open for the flying republi- 
cans; they were flying when he drove them back, and then taking 
courage from despair, they rallied and madehead. Lastly, Cathe- 
lineau was mortally wounded, and many other chiefs fell. This 
loss effectually disheartened the peasants,—they crossed the river 
in boats,—the right bank was abandoned, and the army dispersed. 
And the people of Nantes saved themselves from the royalists—to 
become the victims of Carrier ! ; 

Biron meantime had arrived, and taken the command at Niort ; 
from which place heallowed Westermann with his advanced guard to 
penetrate into the heart of the Bocage. Lescure, whose arm 
was in a sling, and who had not yet recovered from the fever 
which his wound occasioned, collected the pre to oppose him, 
and took post at Parthenay. The patrole neglected their duty; 
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and Lescure narrowly escaped being taken in his bed. Roche 
Jaquelein had not been more fortunate in his ill-chosen station ;— 
he who before Nuntes might so probably have led the Vendeans to 
victory, could not persuade them to remain at their post at Saumur ; 
one after another departed to look after their farms and their oxen ; 
till at length, in spite of every exertion, he had enly eight soldiers 
left. Foreseeing this, he had sent into the Bocage as much artillery 
and ammunition as he could remove ; and leaving Saumur in time, 
he joined Lescure after his escape from Parthenay, and retired with 
him to Chatillon, in hopes of rallying the army there. From Par- 
thenay Westermann advanced to Amaillon, and set fire to the 
village. This was the commencement of that atrocious system 
which the republicans from that time unrelentingly pursued. Next 
he marched upon Clisson; wrote from thence an extravagant dis- 
patch to the alin boasting that he had at length got to the 
dwelling of Lescure, that monster vomited from hell, and sent his 
will and his portrait as trophies. He then burnt the chateau to the 
ground, and consumed all the stores of provisions which had been 
collected there. From thence he advanced upon Chatillon, where 
every exertion had been made to collect a force to resist him: 
Lescure had even sent his wife into the neighbouring parishes to 
sound the tocsin and harangue the peasants. It was immediately 
after the defeat at Nantes ; the atrocious system of the Blues had 
terrified the people : their first thought was to put their wives and 
children in safety. Scarcely 3000 men could be collected: with 
these it was intended to cover Chatillon ; but they were without hope; 
—at all times they lost their courage when they were to act on the 
defensive ; and now every circumstance tended to dishearten them. 
Westermann entered Chatillon, and, contrary to his usual custom, 
committed no cruelties there; but he set fire to the neighbouring 
chateau belonging to Roche Jaquelein, and made the constitutional 
bishop of St. Maixent perform Te Deum for his success. The 
Vendean chiefs were not inactive ;—they collected the wreck of the 
army from Nantes; and the nts, recovering from their first 
astonishment, breathed only the most exasperated hatred against 
the government which had condemned their country to be laid waste 
with fire and sword, and the men who were the guilty agents of 
such enormities. ‘They collected in great force; their movements 
were as rapid and as bold as those of Westermann himself; and 
they had the advantage of acting upon their own ground. The 
jacobine general was not insensible of his danger: he had forced 
into the army 2000 national guards from St. Maixent and Parthe- 
nay, mostly fathers of families, and he had written to Biron to ad- 
vance with all speed and support him. But Biron remained in- 
active at Niort, and Westermann allowed himself to be surprized 
during 
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during the night ;—his infantry were cut to pieces—the whole of 
his artillery and ammunition taken,—and he himself only esca 
with about S00 cavalry by the speed of their horses. A frightful 
massacre was committed b¥ the conquerors, Marigny leading them 
on in spite of all D’Elbée’s exertions. 

Westermann was summoned to Paris, to answer for this defeat; 
but his hour was not yet come, and the measure of his crimes was 
not yet full: the party to which he had attached himself were in 
full power, and to this circumstance he owed his acquittal, not to 
the unquestionable fact that he had served the government with 
fidelity. Another attempt was made by the republicans to enter 
the Bocage from the side of Anjou by the Pont de Cé: the 
royalists gave them battle ; on both sides great blunders were com- 
mitted, and the Blues gained an unprofitable victory. Bonchamp, 
who was just recovered from a former wound, had his elbow shat- 
tered; and this in its consequences was of more importance to his 
party than the loss of the day. ‘Three days after the royalists at- 
tacked the enemy near Vihiers, and obtained a most remarkable 
victory. None of their generals were present; but the Abbé 
Bernier persuaded the men that they were in the field, and he ia 
great measure directed the movements: they knéw that Santerne 
was with the Blues, and they had the strongest desire to take him 
prisoner, and chain him in an iron cage, as a punishment for the 
part which he had borne at the death of the king—he only escaped 
by making his horse leap a wall six* feet high. Turreau calls this 
a most frightful defeat : the troops were not rallied til! they reached 
Chinon, fifteen leagues from the scene of action: only 4000 men 
could be collected three days after the battle; and some of the fu- 
gitives did not think themselves safe till they reached Paris. At 
this time Cathelineau died of the wounds which he had received 
before Nautes; and D’Elbée, by an intrigue of his own, was chosen 
to succeed him in the command. Bonchamp, who ought to have 
been appointed, was absent at the time, because of his wound, 
and Lescure also was ill, and ignorant of what was going on. 
‘There were cabals also in the republican army: a wretch named 
Rossignol, who bad been a journeyman goldsmith at Paris, was em- 
ployed under Biron; he had distinguished himself in the attack of 
the Bastille, and boasted of his share in the September massacres, 
holding out his right arm, and saying that it had dispatched sixty- 
three Carmelite priests. Biron arrested this ruffian for his mu- 
tinous discourse and for the atrocities which he committed; but 
these were the triumphant days of anarchy, and such men were 





* M. Alphonse de Beauchamp makes the wall ten feet, without appearing to admire 
the leap. 
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the popular heroes. Biron was accused before the Convention, 
and the arrest of this brave patriot was one of his crimes. An 
ex-noble could expect no mercy,—he was delivered over to the 
revolutionary tribunal, and, on frivolous charges of conspiring 
against the republic, was condemned to the death which he felt to 
be his proper punishment for having served it. His words upon the 
scaffold were—‘ I have been false to my God, my order, and my 
king: I die full of faith and repentance.’ How must this man have 
envied Lescure and Roche Jaquelein, when he was commanding 
against them and seeking their destruction! Rossignol was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. M. Beauchamp calls this monster brave, 
frank, and disinterested ;—his past history has already been noticed, 
and his after conduct perfectly corresponded to these hopeful be- 
ginnings! 

The Brissotines had now paid the earthly penalty of their errors 
—errors arising from presumption, iguorance, irreligion, the shal- 
low philosophy of their age, and the universal corruption of their 
country. ‘The men for whom they made plain the way, and who 
brought them to the guillotine, were of a temper to look danger 
steadily in the face, and go through with the work of blood, ia 
which the others from compunction would have stopped half way. 
One of their first measures concerning the Vendeans was a direct 
violation of one of the most sacred compacts between man and 
man-—it was a decree that the prisoners whom the royalists had 
taken and set at liberty after administering an oath to them not to 
bear arms again against the king, should be punished if they held 
themselves bound by that oath. This abominable decree was 
enacted for the purpose of compelling the royalists to give no 
quarter, that the republicans might with more vengeance pursue 
the system of extermination which was now resolved on. The 
garrisons of Valenciennes and Mentz had surrendered on condition 
of not bearing arms against the allies ;—by a grievous oversight the 
allies did not stipulate that they were not to act against the royalists 
in France—men who assuredly ought to have been regarded as an 
integral and most important part of the alliance. The French 
government, no doubt, would have disregarded such g stipulation, 
if they could have gained any thing by so doing; but it is possible 
that the troops themselves might have refused to act in breach of 
their pledged honour ;—for among these troops were some of the 
best as well as the worst of the French officers; and honour had 
not yet been extinguished in the army: that object was left for 
Buonaparte to effect. The project of a decree for destroying La 
Vendée and exterminating the people, was proposed to the Conven- 
tion by the Committee of Public Safety, through their mouth- 
piece Barrére. ‘ The Committee,’ said he, ‘ has proposed mea- 
; sures 
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sures which go to exterminate this rebellious race of Vendeans—to 
destroy their hiding-places—to burn their woods—to cut down 
their crops. It is to gangrenous wounds that medicine applies the 
knife and the cautery ;—political medicine ought to employ the 
“same means and the same remedies ;—you do good when you ex- 
tirpate evil ;—you are beneficent to your country when you punish 
those who rebel against her. Louvois is accused in history for 
having ravaged the Palatinate with fire, and Louvois is deservedly 
accused, for he was the minister of a tyrant. La Vendée is the 
Palatinate.of the republic—destroy it, and you save the country !’ 
The trees were to be cut down, the brushwood set on fire, the 
habitations burnt, the produce and the cattle seized or destroyed, 
the women and children driven into other parts of France. ‘ In 
fine,’ says General ‘Turreau, ‘ the land was utterly laid waste, and 
nothing left in this perfidious country but heaps of dead bodies, of 
ruins and of ashes, the frightful monuments of national vengeance.’ 
General Turreau* justifies this system! and the Memoirs in which 
he justifies it were reprinted by himself, as a necessary and well- 
timed re-publication, during the short term of Buovaparte’s last 
usurpation, when the royalists in La Vendée were again in arms! 
The extent to which this decree was executed would be incredi- 
ble, if the facts had not occurred in our own time—if théy were 
not public and notorious—acknowledged on all sides, and estab- 
lished by the confessions, the avowals, and justifications of the 
infernal agents themselves! ‘ One might say,’ says M. Berthre 
de Bourniseaux, ‘ that the Vendeans were no longer human beings 
in the eyes of the republicans :—the pregnant woman—the para- 
lytie of fourscore—the infant in the cradle,—yea, even the beasts, 
the houses, the stores, the very soil, appeared to them so many 
enemies worthy of total extermination. I do not doubt but that if 
they had possessed the power, they would have launched the thun- 
der against this unhappy country, and reduced it to a chaos.’ ‘The 





* These are specimens of General Turreau’s correspondence at the time, addressed to 
the general of division Grignon—* Les environs du pays ou tu te trouves t’offrent un champ 
pour fouiller, incendier métairies, bois, gc. et purger le pays des scélérats qui Uhabitent. 
—Croyons que dans ce maudit pays nous ne devons nous fier & personne, et agissons en con- 
séquence. J'ai recu une croix de St, Louis, un calice, et une patenne. éche-toi de 
m’envoyer une collection complette de tous ces brinbarions. Continue, mon camarade, @ 
briler le pays, et & exterminer les rebelles: plus je vais en avant, plus je suis & portée de 
juger qu'il y a peu d’habitans a excepter de la proscription. Geueral Grignon was, in all 
respects, worthy of receiving such instructions. On one occasion he said to his bri- 
gade . Vous y briileres tout ; vous passerez au fil de la baionnette tous les halitans que 
vous y trouveres. Il peut y avoir quelques patriotes dans le pays, mais c'est égal ?—This 
will remind the reader of the Inquisitor at the siege of Beziers, or of Carcassone, who, 
when the Catholic invaders were about to storm the town, and expressed some appte- 
bension that the Catholic inhabitants might be involved in destruction with’ the he- 
retics, replied, ‘ Kill them all, and God will know his own!’ 
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effect which this inhuman system produced was to madden the 


Vendeans ;—cruelties provoked cruelties; and on their side the 
burning desire of vengeance was exasperated by conduct on the 
part-of their enemies more resembling that of infernal agents than 
of men. It is affirmed that if was one of their pleasures to burn 
the. cattle alive in their stalls, and that more than eleven hundred 
thousand were destroyed by them thus wantonly and in sport! 
Rossignol offered a reward of ten livres for every pair of royalist 
ears ;—it was actually claimed and paid, and there were men who 
wore human ears as cockades! Other and more execrable ex- 
amples of the same kind are stated in the book before us; but we 
will not sully our pages with a repetition of such horrors— horrors 
which, if it were possible, should for the sake of human nature be 
forgotten. The representatives of the people and the popular 
societies were possessed by the same spirit asthe army. The Com- 
mittee of Angers wrote to one of the Deputies, entreating him to 
send the most * holy guillotine and the republican ministers of her 
worship. Every hour they said proper subjects were arriving whom 
they wished to initiate in her mysteries; and they expressed their 
joy that this divinity, the deliverer of the republic, was not to be 
abandoned! The state of these countries, indeed of all France, 
at this time, must appear incredible to posterity :—it will not be 
thought possible that one part of a nation could be diabolical 
enough te commit such atrocities—and the other part vile enough 
to endure them. Well may the Count de Puisaye say, that instead 
of calling these times the reign of terror, the reign of cowardice 
(de la lacheté) would be a more appropriate appellation. ‘ During 
ten months,’ says this powerful writer, ‘ the French nation pre- 
sented to the eyes of an observer a flock of five and twenty millions 
of men deprived of the use of their reason or the sense of their 
strength ; among whom a few hundred executioners, dispersed over 
all parts of the realm, came every day to chuse at their pleasure 
new victims, whom they seemed to have divided in the provinces 
and towns, as butchers assort in parks and pastures, whence they 
may take them oyt in their turn, the cattle whom they mean to 
slaughter one after another.’ A humiliating calculation, he adds, 
which it would be too easy to make, would shew that if the men 
capable of bearing arms who have been thus tamely butchered, 


* « Le Comité vous prie de lui envoyer La Sacnam Sanctam Guittorinam, et les 
ministres républicains de son culte.—Ii n'est pas d’heures dans la journée qu’il ne nous 
arrive des récipiendaires que nous désirons initier dans ses mystéres.—Jugez de la joie que 
nous éprouvons, en eant que cctte divinité libératrice de la république, n'est pes prés 
détre Ghasdionie’ te the same spirit, the municipality of this town were invited to give 
employment to a certain citizen Besnard, ‘parce que nous Cavoins, par ordre du repré- 
eentant Bourbotte, requis de venir nous aider pour linterrogatoire dindividus guillotina- 
bles ? 
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had collected together for their own defence, and in the cause of 
their country and of outraged humanity, they would have formed 
an army as numerous as all those which the Convention sent into 
the field !—Incredible—impossible—monstrous as this appears, 
it is literally true! Prudhomme published his horrible collection 
in 1797: at that time, (before the appearance of Buonaparte,) 
the amount of deaths occasioned by the revolution, upon his details, 
was 2,022,903; of whom those who had perished in battle, aad 
in St. Domingo, did not form one half. In ‘the western pro- 
vinces, under Carrier’s pro-consulship, not less than 32,000 per- 
sons were destroyed by nuyades and fusillades, (God be thanked 
that we have no words in the English language which can express 
the meaning of these terms without a periphrasis !) and by the hor- 
rors of crowded and infected prisons. This Carrier, to whom the 
precedence in guilt is due, if any man may claim precedence in 
this equality of guilt and damnation,—was a sentimentalist! a phi- 
lanthropic preacher of benevolence! When he entered Rennes the 
town was illuminated in his honour, with lights placed behind 
glasses containing liquids of three colours, so as to make a ¢ri- 
color illumination. He broke those which contained the red liquor, 
saying they made him shudder, for they reminded him of blood— 
cette couleur me fait horreur! elle présente des idées de sang! This 
very man actually made the streets of this very city run with blood ! 
The executioner died ;—there were many candidates for the place: 
it was given by public trial to him who could guillotine with most 
dexterity ; and the successful butcher, after this accursed trial, was 
borne away in triumph, like the winning member upon a contested 
election, and dined in public by the side of the representatives of 
the people! he was an object of envy and even of adulation! Tant 
il est vrai quil est pdrtout des courtisans! ‘ So true is. it,’ says 
M. de Puisaye, ‘ that courtiers are found every where.’ Three 
hundred heads were cut off in one day: it rained heavily at the 
time; the gutters ran with a sanguine stream, and the mud of the 
streets was literally reddened with human blood! Even this was 
but a prelude! ‘The representatives of the people ordered graves 
to be made ready for eight thousand victims! * 

The Vendeans had at least the satisfaction of dying ‘ with har- 
ness on their backs ;’ they had the satisfaction of revenging them- 
selves while they lived, and the consolation of knowing that they 
had done their duty to the utmost, and should leave a noble name 
and a noble ‘example to posterity. Due advantage had not been 
taken of their last victory over Westermann: Lescure was not re- 
covered enough for action; General Bonchamp was again disabled 
by his wound; Roche Jaquelein did not assume the place in coun- 
cil to which his talents and character entitled him ;—there was no 
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one directing mind among the royalists; and as harvest was at 
hand, the peasants, wherever the enemy had not yet penetrated to 
lay waste the country, could not perceive that this was no season 
for the sickle and the scythe. They received two defeats at Lucon ; 
the second was the severest which they had yet sustained ; they had 
exposed themselves in the plain, and light artillery was for the first 
time brought against them. ‘These losses were counterbalanced by 
partial successes ; but the tremendous means of destruction which 
the Convention had decreed were now brought against them on all 
sides. On the 12th of September the tocsin was sounded in all the 
districts round about La Vendée ; and every man between 18 and 
50 was compelled to join the republican armies on pain of being 
imprisoned as a suspected person,—a charge which in those days 
invariably led to death. According to M. Beauchamp, not less 
than 300,000 men were thus raised against the royalists ; and it is 
not to be doubted that a large proportion of these men would more 
willingly have been fighting in the same cause. The Marchioness 
states the whole force at 240,000; and of these there were not 
less than 70,000 troops of the line. ‘They burnt the country before 
them ;—they never spared a prisoner; they murdered the infirm, 
the aged, the women, the babes at the breast. In return they 
received as litthe mercy as they gave: on one occasion a whole 
battalion, which had taken the title of the Avengers, were cut to 
pieces to a man; and whenever they were defeated, the women and 
children seized the fugitives, and put them to death, not unfre- 
quently with that cruelty in which outraged as well as perverted 
humanity is too often found to take delight. 

At this time a secret deputation from the army of Mentz came 
to the royalist chiefs, and offered to buy over that army to the king’s 
cause, if they would engage to pay the soldiers thirty sols per day, 
and make a Jarge donation to the officers. It cannot be supposed 
that Kleber was concerned in this transaction; but that the per- 
sons who made this offer were sincere, is certain, for they gave 
information of the strength and position of the army, which was of 
great use to the Vendeans. The negociation failed for want of 
money; some persons proposed to apply the church — to this 
pur ; against this the clergy of the Vendean council, and some 
of the leaders, exclaimed as sacrilege,—forgetting that if the plate 
were not thus employed, it would become the prey of the republi- 
cans. They made liberal promises, but the Mentz army wanted 
ready money. M. Beauchamp thinks, that if this army had de- 
serted, La Vendée might have been saved: the Marchioness relates 
the circumstance without expressing any regret; she observes, that 
no confidence could have been placed in such mercenaries; that 
as they deserted the republicans for money, so fora larger sum | 
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would have deserted the royalists. Perhaps there was little reason 
for apprehending this danger; the prisoners and deserters who 
joined the Vendeans were uniformly found faithful: despair would 
have made these troops fight as obstinately and as cruelly on one 
side as they did on the other, and the desertion of 14,000 men, or 
even of half that number, ma body, might have produced a great 
effect upon the other armies,—perhaps have overturned a tyranny 
which was supported only by the opinion of its strength. It was 
determined in a council of the royalists, at which all the leaders 
were present except Roche Jaquelein, (he being confined by a 
wound,) that from this time no quarter should be given: the de- 
cree of the Convention provoked this dreadful measure, and the 
Mentz army were specified as having no claim to the ordinary laws 
of war, because after a capitulation with the allied powers, they 
were again armed against a part of that alliance. The cry of 
‘ Rendez-vous, Grace! was therefore, from thenceforth, forbidden in 
the royalist army ; after this consultation and this result, midnight 
mass was celebrated, and a white flag which the Marchioness had 
embroidered for her husband’s army, was solemnly blessed by the 
officiating priest. All the royalist forces, amounting to 40,000 
men, were at this time collected at Chollet; they attacked and de- 
feated the Mentz army under Kleber, but the general, one of the 
ablest of the republican school, made a skilful retreat, while, by 
his orders, a lieutenant-colonel of his battalion remained to be cut 
to pieces in defendmg a bridge! The next day they surprized 
Beysser, wounded him, took all his artillery and baggage, and com- 
pletely routed his division. ‘The next operation should have been 
to attack a large convoy belonging to the Mentz army, containing 
their magazines, their plunder, and their wounded ; but Charette 
at this important moment divided the Vendean force, leading part 
upon a less important, though successful enterprize ; so that for 
want of adequate strength, D’Elbée and Bonchamp were repulsed 
by the convoy. From this time, divisions were perceived among 
the royalists ; the Angevins could never forgive the defeat to which 
they had been exposed; and Charette, out of humour concerning 
the division of some paltry spoils,—at no time worthy of a mo- 
ment’s thought,—separated entirely from the main army at a moment 
when it was more than ever necessary that their efforts should be 
unanimous. They sang J'e Deum for their victories, when Mi- 
serere should have been their hymn! The republicans pressed upon 
them day after day more closely, advancing faster into the Bocage ; 
the women fled from the place as they approached; the Mar- 
chioness had with her her infant of nine months old, weaned be- 
cause perpetual fear and misery had dried the breasts of its nurse ; 
the Marchioness was in the third mouth of her secoiid pregnancy, 
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—her mother was scarce recovered from a malignant fever, her 
aunt the abbess increased the number of this helpless and wretched 
company; and to complete their wretchedness, Lescure, in the 
commencement of a disastrous action, received a ball near his left 
eye-brow, which came out behind the ear. Bonchamp now saw 
that all was lust in La Vendée, and sent Talmont and D’Autichamp 
to occupy Varades, that in case of another defeat they might cross 
the Loire, and carry the war iuto Bretagne : he knew the disposi- 
tion of the Bretons, and his great talents make it probable that he 
had formed some clear and well-projected plan for bold operations 
in that country. The battle was fought near Chollet, and with the 
most determined bravery; a reserve of the Mentz army arrived in 
time to decide it; D’Elbée and Bonchamp were both mortally 
wounded: whilst the Vendeans bore away the wounded, the Blues, 
who had suffered too much to pursue them with any vigour, en- 
tered Choilet in triumph, set tire to the town, and passed the night 
in their accustomed orgies of blood and abominations ;—whilst the 
royalists, knowing that Talmont had succeeded im occupying Va- 
rades, ran toward the Loire, waiting for no iustructions from their 
generals, as if they believed that when they had crossed the river, 
all their sufferings were to cease. 
In the whole history of this deplorable Revolution, there is not 
a more impressive circumstance than the passage of the Loire by 
the Vendeans. The heights of St. Florent, for which point ail the 
fugitives had made, form a sort of crescent, at the foot of which 
there is an extensive flat shore ; the river here is of great width, 
and in the middle it encircles a small island. Lescure was removed 
from Chaudron upon a litter during the night; early in the morn- 
ing they reached the heights, and his widow compares the scene 
to the horrors of the Last Judgment. Behind them in the distance 
were the flames and smoke of buruing villages ;—eighty thousand 
fugitives were crowding to the shore, soldiers, women, children, 
the sick, the infirm, the aged, the wounded ;— amidst the confusion 
the predominant sguad was that of sobs and grievous lamentations. 
Already a great number had reached the opposite shore—the 
islet was crowded with people who had forded thus far; about 
twenty boats were continually passing and repassing with fugitives ; 
some sought to cross on horseback—all were stretching out their 
hands to the opposite shore, as if to implore assistance. Four 
thousand prisoners, taken before the war assumed its present charac- 
ter, had been brought to St. Florent ; it was proposed and deter- 
mined to put them to death. The Marchioness says that no person 
could be found to execute this determination, and that therefore 
they were spared: M. Berthre de Bourniseaux ascribes their pre- 
servation to Lescure; but his widow tells us his voice was too 
E3 feeble 
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feeble to be heard when he exclaimed it was horrible to give such 
an order. The prisoners themselves affirmed that Madame de 
Bonchamp procured their deliverance from her husband, and on 
this account they saved her from the butcheries at Nantes. Bon- 
champ was expiring at the time, and it was certainly believed upon 
the spot, that the last act of his life was to interfere for the pre- 
servation of these four thousand lives ; these very prisoners seized 
the cannon which were left on the shore, and fired grape shot at 
the fugitives ; and when the republican army came up, they dug 
up Bonchump’s body from the grave, beheaded it, and sent the 
head as a trophy to Paris! 

Roche Jaquelein would fain have stood his ground w La Ven- 
dée, or have perished there ; but the impulse had been given, and 
he found it impossible to resist the torrent. Lescure also wished 
to die in his own country,— he yielded to the intreaties of his friend, 
and was borne across the river in a state of great suffering, so much 
so, that when an alarm was given on the opposite shore, he said 
the republicans would do him a kindness in expediting his death, 
and bullets would do him less hurt than the cold and the wind. 
He was carried to Varades, of which place and of Ancenis the 
royalists obtained undisputed possession. Lescure assembled the 
principal officers round his bed, and told them it was necessary to 
elect a General in Chief—they replied he was their General: he 
made answer that he was mortally wounded, but that should he 
ever, contrary to his own expectations, recover, he should long be 
incapable of service ; and he recommended Roche Jaquelein as the 
only person in whom all requisites were combined. Roche Jaquelein 
accordingly, notwithstanding his own unfeigned reluctance, was 
appointed by acclamation. Lescure then advised that they should 
march to Nantes, its garrison was with the republican army; an 
unexpected attack he thought would make them masters of that 
important post, and from thence they might communicate with 
Charette, and re-enter La Vendée. But Nantes had already been 
fatal to the Vendeans, and there was a prevalent disinclination 
among them to risk a second attempt upon that inauspicious 
ground. ‘They determined to march upon Rennes; nor could they 
have pursued a wiser course, if they had persevered in it. Lescure 
was offered a hiding place for himself and family—he would not 
leave the army,—and his wife, who for a moment thought of trusting 
her infant to this asylum, feared lest it should be sent to the Found- 
ling Hospital, or that it should be treated with neglect: so the 
whole of the wretched family took their fortune-with the crowd,— 
so it may be called, more fitly than an army. Theline of march 
was about twelve miles in length! first went a numerous advance 
guard,—then the crowd followed,—a pitiable scene of a 
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and confusion, guns, baggage, women and children, old men and 
wounded, soldiers without rank or order, on horse and on foot, 
every one shifting for himself as best he could. The rear guard 
had: it in es er ikeres to protect Lescure, who was in a dreadful 
state of mh pain of body and agony of mind seemed to have 
changed his disposition, and he gave way not only to frequent cries, 
but to an impatient and fretful anger which he had never before dis- 
played. Had the republicans attacked them in any force upon this 
disorderly march, or with any judgment, a destruction might have 
been made to the heart’s delight of the bloodiest conventionalist ; 
but the passage of the Loire had never entered into their views: it 
disconcerted all their combinations, and gave for a time to the 
royalists, that advantage in Bretagne which they had lost in La 
Vendée. ‘They marched by Ingraéde, Candé, Segre, and Chateau 
Gonthier, upon Laval. The representative Esnue Lavallée col- 
lected what force he could to defend the town. M. Beauchamp 
states it at from 5 to 6000 men, the Marchioness at 15,000; they 
were defeated with considerable slaughter; the inhabitants received 
the conquerors with undissembled joy, and more than six thousand 
Bretons joined the royal standard: this raised their hopes, and they 
determined to rest at Laval for some days, in order to organize the 
army as well as they could, and increase their force. This need- 
ful repose was of the greatest advantage to Lescure, he recovered 
strength, and on the second day there were great hopes of his reco- 
very. That night Westermann, with the advance of the republicans, 
thought to enter the town; the Vendeans met and defeated him in 
the darkness. ‘This action had so much of chance medley, that 
each party supplied itself from the ammunition casks of the other, 
in the disorder ; and friend was so little to be known from foe, that 
a royalist officer was helping a republican out of a ditch, when by 
the flash of a cannon he saw his uniform, and put to death the man, 
whom at the instant he had been endeavouring to save. On the 
following day it was known that the general in chief Lechelle was 
come up, and was preparing to attack them with his main force, 
from 25 to 30,000 men, all good troops. Lescure could scarcely 
be prevented from mounting on horseback and taking the field, he 
would not be restrained from going to the window, and encouraging 
the soldiers as they passed ; the exertion and agitation counteracted 
all the good which three days of rest had done, and soon destroyed 
what hopes of recovery had been till now indulged. This was the 
first great action in which Roche Jaquelein had commanded ; for 
the first time he felt himself responsible for the event of the day, and 
the change which this feeling produced in his ardent and impetuous 
character, shews of what heroic elements that character was com- 
posed. Instead of setting an example of headlong courage “we 
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had hitherto done, he was always in his proper station, controuling 
and directing the troops, his eye and his intellect fully occupied, 
and feeling no want of the arm which he carried in asling. Happy 
if he had as well known how to use the victory as to gain it; but 
youth and inherent modesty made him unwilling to assert that rank 
m council, which he had shewn himself so able and worthy to sup- 
port in the field. The republicans stood their ground well, but 
they were entirely defeated, and no quarter was given ;--a whole 
corps who laid down their arms were marched apart by one of 
Stofflet’s officers and fusilladed. General Beaupuy rallied the 
fugitives, and endeavoured to makea stand at Chateau Gonthier— 
he was mortally wounded—being carried from the ground, he sent 
his bloody shirt to his soldiers, that that sight might stimulate them 
to revenge him. Roche Jaquelein exclaimed to his men, ‘ What, 
my friends, are we to lie without the town, and they whom we have 
beaten within?” They forced the passage of the bridge, and drove 
the republicans from this last stand, who' now fled, leaving every 
thing behind them, and did not think themselves safe til! they 
reached Angers: it was twelve days before the wrecks of the army 
could be re-organized. Lechelle died im a few days of  vexation 
and fear, for his men hooted him, and the deputy Merlin of ‘Thion- 
ville menaced him with the vengeance of the Convention, which 
was never accustomed to weigh past services in the scale: he had 
been a fencing master at Saintes, and had won those victories 
which drove the royalists from the Bocage. 

Great part of the Mentz army was cut to pieces in this battle. 
Roche Jaquelein wished to pursue the fugitives to Augers, where 
he might have completed their destruction, and then re-enter La 
Vendée ; and the Marchioness thinks it ought to have been done, 
when they might thus have returned triumphantly. But whilst he 
was at Chateau Gonthier, the greater part both of men and officers 
had returned to Laval, and he did not venture on his own judgment 
to take so important a step. He therefore turned back to consult 
with the other chiefs, and from this time, cabals and jealousies be- 
gan openly toappear. The Prince de Talmont proposed marching 
to Paris,—an absurd proposal, which has been erroneously imputed 
to Roche Jaquelein: it would have been madness to attempt this, 
unless all Bretagne had risen to support them; but the indis- 
pensable measure for encouraging the Bretons, who were admira- 
bly disposed, was to advance upon Rennes ; the capital of the pro- 
Vince once occupied, the whole country would have risen, the 
a there would have been cut off, or at least prevented 

‘forming a junction with the force now collecting at Angers, 
and eighty leagues of coast would have fallen without resistance 
into the hands.of the royalists; thus enabling them instantly to 
“ receive 
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receive those succours with which England was ready. Uuhap- 
pily, a man who had been engaged im the feeble insurrection 
excited by the fugitive Brissotines in Normandy, came from his 
hiding place at their approach, and persuaded them to direct 
their course towards his country, and get possession of Gran- 
ville, saying that he knew the weak part of the town, and would 
direct the attack. It was determined to proceed to Fougéres, 
and from thence turn either upon Reunes, or toward Gran- 
ville, as might then seem best: in this uncertamty they set forth, 
after having remained nine days at Laval. Lescure, in a dying 
state, accompanied the army; he had always thought his wound 
mortal, and it was now certain that death was at hand. On the 
third day before they re-commenced their march, he received ex- 
treme unction, and in this state, speechless, but not senseless, it 
Was necessary that the breathing and suffering corpse should be car- 
ried on; his wife could not possibly leave him in that state, and 
to have remained with him would have been exposing herself to 
certain death,—this, however strongly her feelings at that time in- 
clined to it, would have been acting in opposition to her known 
duty, and her busband’s known injunctions, which were then per- 
haps more regarded. He was laid ‘upon a mattress in the berlin, 
with Agatha, a servant who had been bred up with him from child- 
hood, and a surgeon to whom the Marchioness was persuaded to 
quit her place. She herself went on horseback, and she acknow- 
ledges, that seeing that day the bodies of several republican soldiers 
lying in the road, she purposely rode over them, that she might 
have the revenge-of trampling under foot some of those who had 
brought her to a state of widowhood. Lescure died in the carriage ; 
and that his death might be concealed from her as long as possible, 
Agatha remained seven hours in it, alone with the dead body: had 
the Marchioness been informed of it upon the way, she might have 
been unable to proceed. At night, when the event was commu- 
nicated to her, a miscarriage was dreaded, and it was necessary to 
bleed her; the man who came to perform the operation was six 
feet high, of a ferocious countenance, with four pistols in his gir- 
die, and a huge sabre at his side: when she expressed her fear at 
being bled, ‘ Hé bien !’ he replied, ‘ 1 have no fear; I have killed 
more than three hundred men this war: this very morning I cut a 
gendarme’s throat. I know well enough how to bleed a woman.— 
Come, give me your arm!’ She escaped with a slow fever, which 
continued till the time of her delivery. Her fear now was that 
husband’s body should fall into the hands of the enemy, and be ex 
posed to the same brutal outrages as that of Bonchamp’s. She 
wished to have it embalmed, and carry it on with her im the car- 
riage; and not being indulged in this frantic project, she made one 
of 
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of her friends promise to sce that it was done. A funeral sermon 
was performed at Fougéres, and the entrails buried there ; the body 
then, being embalmed as circumstances would permit, was coffined, 
and placed upon a covered cart: on the way, however, it was se- 
cretly interred,—as she supposes, by her father’s orders : but it was 
a lasting subject of regret that she knew not where it had been 
deposited. 

The fatal resolution was now taken of marching against Gran- 
ville instead of Rennes, by which the Bretons were discouraged, 
and Rossignol was left at leisure to curb them, to rally his scat- 
tered troops, and collect an army in the rear of the rovalists, to 
combine with that from La Vendée, and intercept their retreat. 
There was a hope that England would co-operate with them, and 
Jand a force at Granville. And here we must remark, that the 
Marchioness, in her Memoirs, wherever England is alluded to, 
speaks of that country in a manner scarcely less reprehensible than 
the writers who published under the republic or the military despo- 
tism. Because the English ministry were so ill informed of the 
state of things in La Vendée, that their first communication was 
addressed to Gaston, she says, either the English, instead of their 
zeal for the royal cause, must have felt a great indifference for the 
affairs of the continent, or some motive must have induced them to 
feign thisignorance. She herself wrote the reply to this first over- 
ture ;—it was written, she says, with sufficient frankness; ‘ how- 
ever, we took care to exaggerate our strength a little, that England 
might not think her sacrifices would be ill bestowed.’ ‘It must be 
allowed,’ she says, ‘ that we gave the English facilities enough for 
their debarkment, and that there was on their part a great tardiness 
at least.’ ‘The second messengers who arrived were emigrants; and 
those very men who brought dispatches from the English govern- 
ment told the royalist generals not to have full confidence in Eng- 
Jand, for that it was impossible not to have doubts, if not of her 

ood faith, at least of her activity. And when this ill-conducted, 
Hl-equipped, ill-fated army made their disorderly attack upon Gran- 
ville, the Marchioness says, the English heard the cannon at Jersey, 
and might have sent off ships and succours to co-operate! It is 
perfectly true that the strength of the royalists was not sufficiently 
understood in England, and that due advantage was not taken of 
the great opportunity which, more than once, were offered by these 
western provinces: but the cause is to be found in the intrigues of 
the emigrants, and their want of good faith toward each other ; 
not in any want of zeal or sincerity in England. The memoirs of 
M. de Puisaye contain abundant evidence of this. Granville was 
resolutely defended by the republican garrison, aided by two small 
vessels from St. Malo.: the assailants got possession of the suburbs F 
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and the representative Lecarpentier set fire to them; the royalists 
lost heart, and began to cry out for a change of plan: it was: pro- 
posed to march upon Caen, and Roche Jaquelein actually set out 
with the cavalry, but the peasants insisted upon returning to their 
own country—most of the officers agreed with them—the passage 
was by Angers; and they declared that they would force their way 
into that city though the walls were of fire. The republicans were 
now collecting behind them ;—Pontoison, the first place to which 
the Vendeans marched on their return, was occupied by six hundred 
of the enemy, who were driven out, and many of them bayonetted 
in the streets. ‘The Marchioness speaks of the jolting of her car- 
riage over their dead bodies, and the unutterable sensation when 
she felt their bones crush under the wheel! Dol was their next sta- 
tion; it became the scene of a frightful conflict. The republicans 
attacked them at night ; they were repulsed ; a triumphant shout of 
Vive le Roi! was set up by the whole multitude—a hundred thou- 
sand voices, says the Marchioness, of men, women and children; 
but the royalists took panic, as from want of discipline frequently 
occurred ; and towards day-break they were in full flight. Never 
had they been so completely overcome with fear. Stofflet himself, 
one of the bravest in the army, was running like a man bewildered, 
when the Marchioness’s mother met him—stopt him —and recalled 
him to himself. His conduct then was such as to wipe off all stain. 
The scene was dreadful beyond description; women were shrieking 
—children crying ; the wretched who could go no farther lay down, 
and were trampled to death by their comrades. Roche Jaquelein 
thought that all was lost; placed himself before one of the enemy’s 
batteries, and stood for some minutes with his arms crossed upon 
his breast, hoping for death. In this attitude he heard a sus- 
tained fire in one part of the field, and it restored him to 
himself: he there found Talmont standing his ground with 400 
men; and to that stand the multitude owed their preservation: it 
gave time for a few officers, the priests, and the women, to stop the 
fugitives, and turn them back,—for on this occasion the women 
gathered courage from despair, and exerted themselves with won- 
derful effect. Bonchamp’s widow rallied her husband's soldiers. 
M. Beauchamp describes the Marchioness as-using the same exer- 
tions, and demanding vengeance for her husband ;—she was inca- 
pable of any such effort, from disease and weakness ; but her mo- 
ther seemed to shake off the fears of her sex and the infirmity of 
age at this trying hour. A priest, mounted upow a little hillock, 
lifted up a large crucifix, and, with a voice like Stentor, preached 
to the soldiers, asking them if they were infamous enough to leave 
their women and children to be butchered by the Blues; the only 
way to save them was by turning back to meet and defeat the ene- 
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my. ‘ My children,’ he cried, ‘I will lead you on with this crucifix : 
let those who will follow me kneel down, and I will give them ab- 
solution. If they die they will go to paradise; but the poltroons 
who betray their God, and abandon their families, will have their 
throats cut by the Blues, and go to hell.’ More than 2000 men fell 
on their knees at this exhortation; he absolved them aloud, and 
then led them to battle, the whole body exclaiming Vive /e Roi! 
nous allons en paradis! When the victory was won, he returned in 
triumph at the head of this band, still bearing the crucifix, and 
chaunting with his powerful voice the Vezil/a Regis, while the 
whole multitude knelt as he approached and passed them. The 
next day the republicans renewed the attack ; they were entirely 
defeated ; and the wreck of the routed army fied to Rennes. Even 
now if the Vendeans had marched upon that city, the spell which 
kept down the Bretons would have been broken; but they were no 
longer animated with hope: they looked merely to effecting their 
return into their own country, where every man, from his local 
knowledge, trusted that he should tind a lurking place for himself. 
They sang Te Deum at Fougéres for their late victories ; and the 
Marchioness remarks, how heart-rending a contrast this ceremony 
formed with their actual condition. 

‘ We continued our route,’ she says, ‘every one with the certainty 
of perishing in battle, or being butchered sooner or later. The 
road, as far as they retreated, exhibited shocking proofs of French 
ferocity. The sick, the wounded, the very children who had 
dropped behind upon their advance, had been massacred with- 
out mercy by the republicans; and all who had received the roy- 
alists into their houses, or shewn the slightest instances of compas- 
sion toward them, had suffered the same fate. From Laval they 
moved upon Angers ; but the people in Angers were republicans, 
and did more than the soldiers in preparing for a vigorous defence. 
They had cause to exert themselves, for the royalist leaders, to en- 
courage their soldiers, promised them the pillage of the town. 
The Vendeans had boasted that if Angers were walled with fire, 
they would force their way through ; their courage was not found 
answering in the day of performance. After a disorderly attack of 
thirty hours, they retreated, without knowing whither to bend their 
course, in a state of complete insubordination and utter hopeless- 
ness. ‘The Marchioness’s aunt, the abbess, in this confusion, fell 
into the enemy’s hands—she was eighty years of age. But the na- 
tional character, at that time, seemed equally incapable of justice 
and of compassion, and she was condemned and shot two days after- 
wards, with 700 other prisoners! Whither should this wretched mul- 
titude turn? They bent their way back to La Fléche: the bridge 
was broken down, and 3 or 4000 republicans occupied the opposite 
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bank. Roche Jaquelein forded the river, beat the enemy, and re- 
established the bridge ; but his officers seconded him so ill that 
day, that he said to them with bitterness, * Sirs, is. it not enough 
that ‘you oppose me in council, but you must abandon me in the 
field?? They advanced to Mans: the peasantry of Mans were 
said to be royalists, and they hoped, by drawing near Bretagne, to re- 
cruit their forces there—but the opportunity had been lost. If at any 
time they could have succeeded, it was by occupying Rennes when 
first they entered that province ; and there is great reason for sup- 
posing, that this might have raised an insurrection too extensive 
and too general to have been crushed. But the government, grow- 
ing wise from experience, was correcting its former errors im the 
management of this war: they had discovered that fencing masters, 
brewers, goldsmiths, and tailors, could not at once be transformed 
into generals, without imminent danger to the men over whom they 
were appointed ; they had learned also that something more than 
personal courage was required for a commander, and that 
there were other qualifications besides jacobinism and ferocity. 
Rossignol, therefore, was superseded, and the command given to 
‘Turreau, a man capable of forming military arrangements, and mer- 
ciless enough to act upon any system, however barbarous. He 
was at this time with the army on the Spanish frontiers, and till 
he could arrive Marceau was to hold the command ; this officer, 
during his short career, acquired a high reputation ; but the glory, 
as M. Beauchamp calls it, of annihilating /a grande Vendée, will 
add little to his honour in this world, or to his happiness in the 
next. The royalists halted at Mans: they had no confidence in 
their chiefs or in each other ; and despair had produced the deplora- 
ble effect of disposing them rather to wait for their fate with resigna- 
tion, than to exert themselves for the purpose of retarding and per- 
haps averting it. No preparations were made for defence; no 
route was fixed; no place of retreat even appointed in case they 
should be driven from thence. In this state they were attacked 
early on the second morning. Roche Jaquelein did every thing 
which personal intrepidity and activity could effect, but the example 
was lost upon the great bulk of his army; and the whole multitude 
would have been involved in one tremendous massacre, if a few 
hundred peasants had not remained during the night in the town, 
and, by firing from the windows, deterred the conquerors from 
passing through in pursuit. ‘The last officers left the town at four 
in the morning ; and these heroic peasants did not retreat till four 
hours afterwards, and were fortunate enough to escape, as their 
viryie deserved. When all resisfance had ceased, the women, who 
from hope or despair had concealed themselves in the town, were 
dragged from the houses into the market-place, and there, before the 
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windows of the representatives of the people, massacred in mass ! 
‘The French soldiers fired in platoons upon them, volley after 
volley, as those who were outermost of the crowd fell, and ex- 
posed their nore miserable fellow sufferers, still shrieking and 
shrinking at the fate which it was impossible to escape. Will it 
be credited that the soldiers made the writhings and contortions of 
agony, and the last convulsive shudderings of death, matter fot 
mockery and jest?—M. Beauchamp has recorded the fact. It is 
but too certain that ignorant and brutalized man is more ferocious 
and cruel than the wildest beast : but we hope and believe that m 
no other country upon earth could men and soldiers have been found 
to perpetrate massacres like these upon women,—women, too, of 
their own country! Marceau is said to have groaned at these enor- 
mities, which he found it impossible to repress, for the soldiers had 
been trained, like the manhounds of the Spaniards in the Columbian 
Islands, to their work of blood; and the government had its minis- 
ters on the spot, to encourage and halloo them on! He called 
them off from pillage, by urging the pursuit ;—for a space of four- 
teen leagues the ground was covered with carcasses: not a toise of 
ground, says M. Beauchamp, without some dead bodies! The 
Marchioness states the loss at 15,000; and an untold number of 

the fugitives escaped the slaughter only to perish by the guillotine. 
The Marchioness, before she fled from Mans, hid her child in 
the bed of a republican lady, (herself a mother,) who refused to af- 
ford it shelter. One of Lescure’s servants, ignorant of what his 
mistress had done, searched for the infant, and brought it again to 
the heart-broken mother ; the child was now sinking fast under dis- 
ease, the effect of dentition and of fatigue; a peasant was found 
to shelter it, when the mother could convey it no farther, without 
sacrificing both lives ; aud in a few days its sufferings were termi- 
nated. ‘The route of Maus had been fatal to the Vendeans : they 
reached Laval once more on the 13th of December, and im three 
days-more arrived at Ancenis, in the forlorn hope of effecting their 
passage over the Loire. The enemy had troops at St. Florent, on 
the opposite shore. Two boats were found, in which Roche Ja- 
quelein, Stofflet, and about twenty men, crossed, to seize some 
hay-berges on the other side; and to prevent the men from dis- 
persing as soon as they reached the shore. A republican patrole at- 
tacked them while they were throwing out the hay: the men took 
flight, and Roche Jaquelein and Stofflet had no other resource but 
to fly also. An evemy’s gunboat begau to play upon the rafts which 
the Vendeans were framing, and the remains of this unhappy people, 
about 10,000 in number, were left without a general. Everyman 
now thought only of himself; and the officers, in spite of all Ma- 
rigny’s efforts, seized the military chest, and shared its contents 
among 
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among themselves. They fled to Niort first, then to Blen, there 
Fleuriot was chosen general—a choice which is said to have of- 
fended Talmont, and made him quit the army to pursue bis own 
course. He was taken, guillotined at Laval before his father’s 
house, aud his head-fixed over the door! The fugitives thought at 
first of making for Redon ;—this might have prolonged their suf- 
ferings « little while ; they preferred to march on Savenay—a worse 
resolution could not have been formed. The Loire was on one hand, 
the Vilain on the other ; the bridges were broken down—there were 
no boats—and the sea flowed on the third side of the triangle into 
which they had thus been driven. The republicans followed them 
close, and their destruction was now inevitable. Marigny told 
the Marchioness that on the morrow the army would be extermi- 
nated, and entreated her to save herself during the night. For him- 
self, he said, he hoped to die in defending her banner. ‘The old 
marshal, when he could command his feelings sufficiently for utter- 
ance, persuaded her to make this attempt, and charged her never to 
quit her unhappy mother ; his own duty was to remain with the 
army as long as it existed. ‘The mother and daughter then sought 
refuge among the peasants; among these people, who were un- 
tainted by the poison of the times, they found humanity and hospi- 
tality; more than one family exposed themselves to imminent dan- 
ger by secreting them,—for, by the law of the Convention, this was 
made a crime of which the punishment was certain death! The 
attack of the ensuing day proved as fatal as Marigny had antici- 
en Between 5 and 6000 Vendeans perished with arms in their 

nds,—more fortunate in this than their comrades, who were only 
spared in battle to be massacred in cold blood. The work of /u- 
sillading was carried on during eight days at Savenay, till the walls 
were scaled with blood, and the ditches filled with human bodies! 
Donnissan, with a few friends, made his way sword in hand through 
the enemy; but they were overtaken, carried to Angers, and put 
to death. Marigny, a man of stern mind and Herculean strength, 
after the most admirable efforts of desperate courage, escaped, to 
perish more miserably by the villany of his friends, 

When the main army, or rather the multitude, of the Vendeans 
crost the Loire, a brother of Cathelineau put himself at the head of 
a few hundred Angevins, and carried off the wounded D’Elbée with 
his wife and some other disabled officers, and made their way to 
Charette’s army. Charette was at this time relieved from all 
pressure by the diversion which this great movement made of the 
republican forces, and, taking advantage of the opportunity, he got 
possession of the Isle of Noirmoutier, and left the wounded there 
as in a place of safety with a garrison of 1800 men. As this post 
enabled him to communicate with England, Turreau, when he took 
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the command, made it his first object to recover it for the republic ; 
and the rascally garrison surrendered without firinga shot. D’ Elbée’s 
wound had laid his breast open; his wife might have escaped, but she 
would not leave him, and therefore remained to share his fate, and 
in this state the republicans found them. ‘ General,’ said he to 
Turreau, ‘ 1 trust you will do me the justice to believe that if I 
could have stood upon my feet, you would not have taken me in my 
bed.’ ‘This justice Turreau has rendered him; but so little is this 
general capable of understanding the better part of human nature, 
that he ascribes the religious sentiments which _D’Elbée uttered,— 
not to the sincerity of a dying man,— but to his fidelity to his party ! 
The royalist leader was lying on what would soon have been his 
death-bed if his ferocious countrymen had respected either virtue 
or decent humanity; he was to be put to death the next day:— 
through life be had been known for a virtuous and pious man,— 
and General Turreau could not believe in the reality of his religious 
feelings,—he could not believe in the existence of faith and hope 
and truth!—He says ‘ a/ mélait de temps en temps quelques idées ren 
ligieuses a ses idées de gloire; mais j'ai da supposer que c’était uni- 
quement pour donner une dernidre preuve de sa fidélité aux con- 
ventions du parti? General Turreau tells us that D’Elbée was 
carried from his bed to be shot, being unable to stand,—but he does 
not tell us that his admirable wife was shot also, on the following 
day :—it would have been an act of compassion to let them die to- 
gether,—and if General Turreau had disbelieved the existence of 
that feeling in the human heart, he might certainly have sup- 
ported his opmion by the whole conduct of the government which 
he served, and the men with whom he acted. 

Roche Jaquelein meantime, when separated from his ill-fated 
army, made his way to Charette, who received him coldly and jea- 
lously. ‘Twosuch men were not made to coalesce. The peasants 
of Roche Jaquelein’s estates immediately forsook Charette, and at 
their head he again made himself formidable. But the young hero 
approached the end of his memorable career. After a slight ad- 
vantage his men perceived two republican soldiers whom they would 
have put.to death; he wished to ask some questions of the men, 
and therefore gave orders to spare them, and ran forward himself, 
bidding them surrender and promising quarter. One of them 
turned and shot him through the head,—he died instantly,—the 
soldier was sabred by the peasants,—they wished to hide 
the dead because an enemy’s column was at hand, and therefore 
they buried the two bodies in the same hasty grave. Thus perish- 
ed Henri de la Roche Jaquelein at the age of one and twenty.— 
Non omnis moriar might be written upon his funeral escutcheon 
with reference to that immortality which the brave and the good en- 
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joy on earth as well as in heaven. During the peace’ of Amiens 
ke brother and heir, Louis de la Roche Jaquelein, married the 
widow of Lescure, who, having been secreted during the reign of 
terror by the Breton peasants, availed herself of the amnesty which 
the Directory proposed. To the children of this marriage her me- 
moirs are addressed. After their publication Buonaparte returned 
to France, and that event has given matter for a melancholy supple- 
ment to the history’of this devoted family. Louis de la Roche 
Jaqueleim stood forward as his brother had done: and addressed 
the Vendeans in the ever memorable words of his brother—‘ If 1 
advance, follow me; if I retreat, kill me; if I fall, revenge me.’ 
He did fall, leaving the Marchioness twice widowed, and the name 
of Roche Jaquelein twice illustrious. 

After the elder brother fell Stofflet took the command of his 
party, and to his lasting dishonour it must be said that he spoke of 
him after death, as if glad to be released from the pfesence of one 
whose uobleness of mind made him sensible of his own natural in- 
feriority. ‘The same low jealousy and vulgar ambition led him to 
condemn Marigny to death on a charge of contumacy, and upon 
this sentence was Marigny seized and executed by a party of Ger- 
mans under Stofflet’s orders. It is by no means certain that Cha- 
rette did not .participate in this foul transaction, but the main guilt 
undoubtedly rests upon Stofflet and his chief counsellor the Abbé 
Bernier. It has been said that Joly was im like manner put to 
death by Charette, but from this imputation he is cleared by bis 
biographer. Joly was a leader of great intrepidity, but of an iron 
heart; one son fought with him, another was in the republican 
army,and it was his fate to be sent againt the Vendeans. Knowing 
his father’s temper he did not venture to desert to him without per- 
nfission, but he repeatedly solicited that permission, and Joly 
always replied that if this son ever dared to appear before him, he 
would blow his brains out. In.an action in which the republicans 
were driven from Legé the royalist son was slain; the sight of the 
child whom he dearly loved, lying dead, had nearly bereaved him of 
his senses, and it was with difficulty that he was prevented from 
committing suicide, when some one came to tell him that the body 
of his other son had been found upon the field, and to ask if they 
should be buried:together. He then fainted away. The two bro- 
thers who had thus fallen fighting on opposite sides were laid in one 
grave. When Joly came to himself, two young prisoners wére 
brought to him to determine if they should be put to death. ‘ No— 
no,’ he replied, ‘ [have lost too much this day to destroy these poor 
boys, their death would not-restore my children ; take care of them, 
instead of doing them any hurt!’ ‘ Rendons grdce au malheur qui 
amollit ainsi le caur de Fhomme, says M. le Bouvier-Desmortiers ; 
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—and this Ancient Magistrate may be forgiven some of his trespasses, 
for having thus perceived and acknowledged the use of affliction. 
Stofflet and Charette both made terms with the republic at the 
Pacification of La Jaunaie, when the French government, weary 
of butchery, instead of employing such ruffians as Westermann and 
Rossignol, sent Hoche, who united the talents of a statesman and a 
general, to pacify the country by fair means or by foul,* by concilia- 
tion or stratagem. The secret history of pacification has 
been laid open by M. de Puisaye; never, perhaps, was so much 
mischief effected by such despicable agents. Each party soon dis- 
covered the insincerity of the other, and the war was renewed,— 
but not till a set of miserable intriguers among the royalists had 
effectually destroyed their own cause. Stofflet was taken and shot : 
and Charette in like manner was hunted dowm by General Travot, 
the same general who commanded in La Vendée during the late usur- 
pation, and whose sentence of death has been commuted for twenty 
years imprisonment, intercession having been made for him by the 
Vendeans themselves on the score of his humanity. ‘Twenty years 
imprisonment is a worse punishment than death, and, as the voice of 
mercy has been heard, we would fain see it prevail farther. It will 
not be supposed that we say this from any such preposterous opi- 
nions as have been advanced by some of our wrong-headed coun- 
trymen in Lavalette’s case: on that pomt our opinion has already 
been stated; and all subsequent events have only tended to confirm 
it. But there is a special reason why General Travot should be 
distinguished from the rest of the usurper’s accomplices. When 
the French army in Portugal brought such indelible disgrace upon 
their country by their flagitious conduct, General Travot was re- 
markable for setting an example of honour, courtesy, and humanity, 
and for restraining as far as he could the excesses of those under 
saaetenesd a is mee probably “7 not — in France as it 
t to be: and if on this account ing should be pleased to 
extend a free pardon to this general, (wrhoee life most certainly has 
been justly forfeited,) such an example might produce a beneficial 
effect upon military morals in the coutitry where they stand most 
in need of all that can be done to amend them. 
Charette, as was to be expected, met his death bravely; such 
was the state of things, even when the system of terror was said to 





* Hoche says in his correspondence, ‘ Ne perdes jamais de vue que la politique doit 
avoir infiniment de part a cette guerre. Empleyons tour-a-tour Chumanité, la vertu, la 
probité, la force, la ruse.’ And to one of his generals he wrote thus, ‘ Courage, mon bon 
ami, courage ; que la religion ne tarréte pas. Feais dire la messe, et assistes-y s'il est né- 
cessaire.’ Yet Hoche, who was, perbaps, the ablest man that the Revolution brought 


forth, had grace enough to envy the peasants who had the consolation of faith, He says, 
* Heureux habitant de Morbihan, qui ne vit que pour adorer Dieu et travailler! j’envie 


ten sort. Que ne suisje a ta place!” 
be 
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be at an end, and the reign of humanity to have commenced, that 
his friends dared not ask for the body ;. and at Nantes, where he was 
executed, the people had been rendered so barbarous by the long 
series of butcheries which they had witnessed, that at this time they 
did not take the trouble of burying the dead! Charette’s body was 
thrown into a quarry by the side of the public road, which served as 
a receptacle for those soldiers who died of an infectious disease in 
the hospital. An artist obtained permission to make a cast from his 
face. Some days afterwards he was accused of having sold the 
corpse to the Vendeans, and the military authorities threatened him 
with death unless he could prove his innocence, by pointing it out, - 
and bringing from it a second cast to confront with the first. He 
was sent under a guard upon this errand, and when he arrived at the 
quarry Charette’s body was not to be seen,—more than twenty 
dead had already been thrown upon it;—he had to remove them 
all, and make a second east from the festering corpse below! 

The war in La Vendée may be said to have terminated with the 
death of Charette. According to Hoche’s statement, who certainly 
has not overrated the loss, it cost the lives of six hundred thousand 
Frenchmen; and not a fifth part of the male population was left 
alive! What a chapter in the history of France! The state in which 
these unhappy provinces were left may be understood from a sin- 
gle anecdote. Near Choliet there were ex.ensive bleaching grounds, 
the proprietors of which kept a great number of watch dogs; the 
town, after having been sacked and burnt, was repeatedly disputed, 
till at length both parties, weary of contending for a heap of ruins, 
abandoned it. ‘These dogs, to the number of four or five hundred, 
took possession of the ruins and remained there for many weeks 
feeding upon the unburied bodies: after the pacification, when the 
refugees attempted to return and rebuild their houses, the animals 
had become so ferocious that they attacked and would have de- 
voured them; and a battalion of republican soldiers were actually 
obliged to march against the dogs and exterminate them before the 
place could be reinhabited. . 

Some vengeance was taken for this wretched country, but not ~ 
till after a long struggle, and till the first man who raised his voice 
in the cause.of humanity had been sacrificed fot the attempt. This 
man was Philippeaux, an enthusiastic republican; he could not 
bear the open profligacy and pillage of the republican generals and 
his fellow deputies, having himself entered into the Vendean war 
with his whole Hteart and soul, and a spirit like that of sincere reli- 
gious persecution! 

* The love of what is good and just,’ says M. de Puisaye,® ‘ is 3-4 

turally 
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turally in the heart of man; but that very love when guided by an 
erring conscience may lead him to every kind of iniquity and guilt. Of 
. all fanaticism it is the most to be dreaded, the most terrible in its effects, 
—that which the factious and the revolutionary know well how to kin- 
dle and inflame,—or rather it is the source of all fanaticism, no matter 
what may be the pretext or the object. I have seen men,’ he continues, 
* who before the revolution possessed the esteem and respect of their fel- 
low citizens, and deserved them by the constant practice of the religious 
and social virtues; I have seen these same men afterwards covered with 
crimes, and.applauding themselves loudly for those crimes as for useful 
and meritorious deeds,—and they did it in good faith!’ 


_ Just such a man was Philippeaux. He denounced the Ronsins 
and the Rossignols because they were mere ruffians, and he contri- 
buted to bring Quetineau to the block who had no other crime 
than that of having been unfortunate. But the ruffian party was 
the strongest at this time, and Philippeaux himself was guillotined 
in company with Beysser and Westermann, as accomplices of 
Danton in an imaginary conspiracy,—the existence of which was 
never for a momeut believed either by their accusers, their jury, or 
their judges! Westermann had been recalled to Paris after the bat- 
tle, or rather the massacre, of Savenay, where he had displayed his 
usual ferocity,— for this man delighted in carnage. M. Beauchamp 
says that he would throw off his coat, tuck up his sleeves, and then, 
with his sabre, rush into the crowd, and hew about him to the right 
and left! He boasted that he had himself destroyed the last of the 
Vendeans,—that chiefs, officers, soldiers, bishops, princesses, 
couutesses, and marchionesses had all perished by the sword, or the 
fire, or the water. But he saw that his own fate was determined, 
and then his eyes were purged. From the moment that he appre- 
hended death, his dreams were of the horrors which he had perpe- 
trated ;—like Charles LX. after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
he fancied himself beset by the spirits of the murdered, and his 
hell began upon earth. Humes justice had no part in these exe- 
cutions,—but the hand of Retribution was there! And thus it has 
been throughout the course of this miserable revolution, in which, 
as if no means were to be left untried which might disturb the 
moral feelings of mankind, all the impunity which man could give 
has been given 00 te most atrocious criminals that ever outraged 
humanity. Even for the horrors of Nantes, where 32,000 persons 
were murdered, and more than twice that number destroyed by the 
infernal persecution, only Carrier and two of his agents suffered 





tails uninteresting in themselves, but requisite for hisown defence, coutain passages 
of sounder political wisdom than are tobe found in any French writer upon the Revolu- 
tion, Had we entered upon the subject of the Chouan war, we should have eudeavoured 
te do justice to this most able and most caluimniated man. . 
death, 
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death, and this noi for what they had done, but for the intention with 
which they hed done it,—des intentions criminelles! Their accom- 
plices who were tried at the same time, and convicted of having 
raurdered children, and worn human ears in their hats as cockades, 
were not punished, because their intention was not pronounced 
counter-revolutionary! If ten thousand deaths could have been in- 
flicted upon Carrier, he deserved them all; but his death, inflicted 
as it was by the men who had authorized and sanctioned all his pro- 
ceedings, was murder. His crimes were not perpetrated in secret, 
they were not done in a corner,—they were reported by himself to 
the Convention, they were in pursuance of orders of that Convention, 
to the spirit and to the letter; the whole body were guilty ; for they 
who had not, like Collot d’Herbois, Billaud Varennes, Carnot, and 
Barrére, taken the initiative in blood, and acted in that accursed 
committee whence the orders for massacre were issued, had 
assented to all that was done,—-the greater number beyond a doubt 
from cowardice, but their cowardice involved them in the guilt. 
Some of the guiltiest of these men are still living,—and these are the 
personages for whose sake the continuance of the Alien Bill has 
been opposed by the British Libera/les! 

When we remember the shelter.which this country has afforded 
to the fugitives from the Spanish persecution in the Netherlands, to 
the Huguenots in Lovis X[Vth’s persecution, and to the emigrant 
clergy under the atheistical persecution, an Englishman may with 
true religious feeling apply to his country the praise which Pindar 
bestows upon /Egina, and the prayer with which he concludes it:— 

mBuds 0 tie alararer 
Kal tard’ aAsseria ywear 
Tlavrodamcicw twiotracs Eivoss 
Kiora dasporsar. 
(OF imarrénrwn xg600¢ 
Todto meacowy pam xaos.) 

But never let this island be made an asylum for the Barréres, 
the Fouchés, the Carnots, and the Buonapartes:—the presence of 
such men is pollution,—they have the mark of Cain upon their 
foreheads! 





Ant. 1L.—1. Judicium Regale. 8vo. Oxford. 1814. : 
2. Fazio; a Tragedy. By H. H. Milman, B. A. Fellow of Bra- 
senose College. Svo. 1816. Second edition. 
(THESE two publications, though of different periods, and in 
their kind and subjects wholly dissimilar, may not improperly 


be considered in the same chapter of criticism. Though the first 1s 
: F3 anonymous, 
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anonymous, it is, we believe, well known to be the production of Mr, 
Milman: indeed, internal evidence alone would justify us in assign- 
ing the two to the same author, marked as they are by the 
same blemishes, and abaunding in the same peculiar excellencies ; 
and both of them leaving the mind of the reader not, indeed, m a 
state of complete satisfaction with the whole, but in great admira- 
tion of parts, and in full conviction of the very creditable powers 
of their author. 

This conviction is of course full of hopes for the future: when 
time and practice, and the — of more general knowledge, 
with the study of the best models, shall have strengthened his mind 
and matured his judgment, the author of Fazio cannot but make 
valuable additions to the national stock of poetry. But if we 
are full of hopes, we are not without regrets; where so much has 
been done we think much more might have been accomplished : 
- these poems exhibit, it is true, a richness of fancy, and a variety 

and power of language; but the fancy is unbridled and luxuriant, 
and the variety and power of language, are, in too many places, 
so prodigally misplaced as to appear unnatural and affected, and to 
create a feeling of tedium and distaste. 

A few remarks will make our meaning clear; and as the fault 
which, in our opinion, principally obscures the merits of the poems 
before us, is one, from its frequency, almost characteristic of the 
literature of the day, it may not be altogether useless to take this 

rtunity of explajging ourselves, 

claim the privilege of novices in our trade, 
yet we confess we harg@ly know any term which exactly designates 
the fault to which we . Ambition, as used to express, in the 
abstract, the qualities of style, is an uncertain, and, in some sense, 
an incomplete term: but the word ‘ ambitious’ applied to par- 
ticular productions, or individual writers, has gained, ‘ in com- 
mon parlance,’ a fixed and adequate signification; every one knows 
what is meant by ‘ an ambitious style,’ or ‘ an ambitioys writer.’ 
It is this of which we now complain, and it may be loosely defined 
to be an unnatural and artificial sustainment of the language and 
imagery, when neither the warmth of the author’s mind prompts 
it, nor the elevation of his thoughts demands it. 

Some part of the frequency of this fault may be attributed to the 
common error in books of criticism of considering the qualities of 
diction distinctly from those of matter, the mode of expression 
from the thing to be expressed: Such a separation either in theory 
or practice is false and dangerous. ‘The former t clearly to 
be in entire dependence on the latter. Ifdiction can fora moment 
be separated from thought, then verses composed at random, of 

words: 
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words selected from a Poetical Dictionary, may have some value; 
while on the other hand, if thoughts alone confer value on words, 
the whole efforts of criticism should be directed to the right culti- 
vation and regulation of the mental powers ; ,and, as far deen 
is concerned, we shall have only to say, that he who expresses his 
thoughts simply, whether historian, poet, or philosopher, leaves 
nothing in that respect for his readers to doubtupon or desire. He 
has communicated that which he desired to impart to others ra- 
pidly, clearly, and vigorously. 

It would be to understand us in a narrower sense than our words 
warrant, to suppose that the rule we recommend leads to the ex- 
clusion of any one species of ornament, or any degree of elevation, 
which the most luxuriant fancy, or the voblest subject may demand. 
Simplicity in our sense is little other than synonimous with fitness. 
If the thought to be expressed is lofty, or imaginative, the loftiest 
language, or the most figurative, is the simplest ; and we have no 
hesitation in expressing our opinion, that the language which enun- 
ciates the first problem in Euclid is not in the slightest degree more 
simple, than that which so gorgeously clothes the first address of 
Comus, on hearing the song of the benighted lady. 

Do we then, it may be asked, proscribe all attention to style ?— 
Certainly we think that it should be the last thing in an author’s 
thoughts; but to so captious a question, we might be justified in 
answering with another, and we would ask if any writer was ever 
known to attain to substantial eminence, who professedly formed 
his style on the model of that of another? the second question bears 
more relation to the first than may be at first sight perceptible, be- 
cause the practice of such imitation is founded on a supposed sepa- 
ration of style and matter. That styles however vary, and that 
some are preferable to others, we neither wish nor intend to 
deny ; the variety may be occasioned in two ways: first, when it 
appears in works of the same species by different authors, by a dif- 
ference in their minds; and secondly when it appears in works of 
different species by the same author, by the difference in the nature 
of the works. In either case it will be equally seen, that attention 
to words was no necessary ingredient iu producing the variety; in 
the first,—of two writers, one is of a dry and uninventive faculty, 
whose thoughts rise as it were in anatomy before him ; he expresses 
the main ideas on which his argument hangs, simply and unaccom- 
panied; the other is of a mind fertile in combmations, quick in 
discovering, and associating the similitudes of things, and ready to 
relieve them by pointed contrasts; to him no idea presents itself 
alone: he expresses therefore the same thought, not in more or 
other words, but accompanied by more and other ideas. 

But it is high time to draw to a conclusion remarks upon a point 
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so indisputable, when fairly stated, that an apology might almost: 
seem necessary for insisting upon it, if the practice of the age did 
not fully justify us. The writer of prose aspires to be poetical, and 
the poet is miserably haunted with the dread of being considered 
prosaic; and to write ‘ au superlatif’ is the common resource. of 
both. But in order to admire an author, the reader must be put 
into a state of sympathy with him; and no readers, whose admiration 
is worth a sensible man’s wish, can be put into that state but by 
incidents of poetical probability, and natural feelings faithfully ex-. 
pressed. We can rise or fall in such a case with our author; but 
to be perpetually elevated, and that too upon the waxen wings of 
mere words, is at once fatiguing and dangerous. 

Though we do not attribute to Mr. Milman all the bad conse- 
quences of the fault on which we have said so much, yet we cannot 
acquit him of it. He is far too fond of the superlative degree ; 
scarcely a simile or an epithet is used which does not throw 
into an extreme that to which it is applied. In moments of pas- 
sion or repose, characters of whatever description, the grave and: 
solemn judge, or the distracted wife, the common-place officer, or 
the doating lover, all equally seem to have forgotten the use of 
that unassuming, yet respectable personage, the positive degree. 
A charge like this cannot easily be made good in a Review: 
the same expressions which add a meretricious brilliancy to an ex- 
tract, being precisely those on which the accusation rests, when the 
whole is takeh together. It is only then by considering the whole 
with some attention, that we shall become justified in the minds of. 
our readers. But we have a much more agreeable task to perform, 
the noticing of beauties, which no faults can obscure, and to that 
we now gladly address ourselves. 

The ‘ Judicium Regale’ (we wish it had a less scholastic name) 
was written very soon after the first abdication of Buonaparte. — It 
represents, as in a dream, the assembly of the ‘ Sceptred of the 
World,’ sitting in judgment on the fallen adventurer ; and each of 
the oppressed or injured nations of Europe prefers its accusa- 
tion against him. ‘The title ‘dream’ or ‘ vision’ has, from long 
precedent, grown to designate something remarkably heavy and 
stupid ; but Mr. Milman’s dream is not very long, and though it 
bears some marks of haste and carelessness, yet it has a vigour and 
grandeur amounting in some parts almost to sublimity. 


The opening is very brief; the attendant circumstances follow 
in these lines— 


‘ Abroad were sounds as of'a storm gone past, 
Or midnight on a dismal battle field ; 
Aye some drear trumpet spake its lenely blast, 
Aye in deep distance sad artillery peal’d ~ 


Booming 
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Booming their sullen thunders—then ensued 
The majesty of silence—on her throne 
Of plain, or mountain, listening sate, and lone 
Each nation to those crowned peers’ decree, 
And this wide world of restless beings rude 
Lay mute and breathless as a summer's sea.” 

There is a little incorrectness in the second line, and some ob- 
scurity in the application of the two last ; we object also to such 
expressions as ‘ majesty of silence,’ one of a thousand similar in 
these poems, and therefore principally objectionable : but when all 
this is said, still the whole passage remains a fine one ; the few 
incidents, which give us to understand that the present scene is the 
fruit of many battles, are happily chosen ; the metre too is of that 
slow and solemn cadence, which well accords with, aud perhaps 
in part occasions, that sense of desolate sublimity, which it is im- 
possible not to feel in reading the passage. 

The introduction of the criminal is somewhat more in the ambi- 
tious style, but it contains great beauties; the epithet ‘ viewless,’ 
in the first of the lines which we are about to extract, excites a 
sensation of awe, as if the poet had placed us before an un- 
earthly tribunal. The character which follows is (to say the least) 
the most correct and most poetical which has yet been given of the’ 
late ruler of France. This is but moderate praise ; and yet the 
character of Buonaparte is surely as well adapted for the pencil of 
the poet, as his person for that of the artist. 


‘ Then at some viewless summoner’s stern call 
Uprose in place the Imperial Criminal. 
In that wan face nor ancient majesty 
Left withered splendour dim, nor old renown 
Lofty disdain in that sad sunken eye ; 
No giant ruin e’en in wreck elate 
Frowning dominion o’er imperious fate, 
But one. to native lowliness cast down. 
A sullen, careless desperation gave 
The hollow semblance of intrepid grief ; 
Not'that heroic patience nobly brave, 
That e’en from misery wrings a proud relief, 
Nor the dark pride of haughty spirits of ill, 
That from the towering grandeur of their sin 
Wear on the brow triumphant gladness still, 
Heedless of racking agony within ; 
Nor penitence was there, nor pale remorse, 
Nor memory of his fall from kingly state 
And warrior ory in his sun-like course, 
Fortune his slave, and victory his mate. 
"Fwere doubt, if that dark form could truly feel, 
Or were indeed a shape and soul of steel.’ 
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The nations appear in order as accusers; our limits will not 
allow us to add materially to our ‘extracts from this part of the 
poem; yet we cannot forbear to quote the following lines from 
those devoted to Prussia, which so spiritedly and so delicately com- 
memorate one, who seems to have been formed for rivetting the 
love and admiration of all who knew her, and whose memory we 
take delight in honouring, whenever it is in our power. 


* Then blanch’d the soldier's bronz’d and furrow’d cheek 
While of coarse taunting outrage he ‘gan speak 
To her the beautiful, the delicate, 
The queenly, but too gentle for a queen— 
But in sweet pride upon that insult keen 
She smil’d, then drooping, mute though broken-hearted, 
To the cold comfort of the grave departed.” 


Austria, Italy, Spain, and Portugal follow ; the introduction of 
the last is short, but touched with spirit; England succeeds, and 
however desirous the author may have been of outdoing himself on 
this occasion, we think, as is often the case, that this 1s much the 
least pleasing part of the poem; itis, with few exceptions, languid, 
and strained, and common-place. The lines which follow are, 
however, good. 

‘ Then all at once did from all earth arise 
Fierce imprecations on that man of sin, 
And all the loaded winds came heavy in 
With exultations and with agonies. 
From the lone coldness of the widow’s bed, 
The feverish pillow of the orphan’s head, 
From dying men earth’s woful vullies heaping, 
From smouldering cities in their ashes sleeping, 
Like the hoarse tumbling of a torrent flood 
Mingled the dismal concord, “ Blood for blood!” ’” 


France arises, and at her supplications the life of the fallen tyrant 
is spared; the conclusion is somewhat impotent, but Mr. Milman 
must not be blamed for this : had that ‘ dismal concord’ then been 
listened to, how many a gallant and beleved soul, who now sleeps 
‘in the sad beauty of the hero’s fate,’ might have been shedding 
light and mirth upon his domestic circle; and how many a brave 
and thoughtless soldier might have escaped the reproach and the 
punishment of most disgraceful treason ! 

It is time to dismiss this poem; it is, we believe, little known, 
and we have made it part of our present article, because we think 
that it deserves to be more known; it certainly displays as much 
talent as any thing written by the same author; but it is abundant 
in all his faults, and we protest, once for all; against a legion of 
such phrases as—‘ royalty of mien,’ ‘ majesty of silence,’ ‘ ~ 
‘ 0 
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of light,’ ‘ grace of grief,’ ‘ sleep of madness,’ ‘ drunkenness of pride’ 
—which mean we hardly know what, certainly nothing that might 
not, in the common forms of language, have been as strongly and 
more simply expressed. 
Fazio (as the author informs us in a prefatory advertisement) is 
‘ an attempt to revive our old national drama with greater simplicity 
of plot.’ For our own parts we were not disposed to question that 
Siow of plot, which it is yet possible that our elder dramatists 
may have in some instances carried to excess ; at all events we 
doubt, whether the latter part of Mr. Milman’s idea was judi- 
ciously conceived ‘ with reference to the stage.’ This is not the 
place to enter into the great questions relative to the drama; if it 
were, it might be a curfous task to attempt the explanation of some 
very remarkable phenomena, which baffle all 4 priori reasoning, by 
running counter to the national character of the people, in which 
they are displayed. ‘To what shall we attribute it, that the frivo- 
lous and ignorant audience of Paris, content with a dark and heavy 
house, a dirty scene, and six fiddlers, shall listen, with earnest atten- 
tion, to a lifeless translation of Philoctetes, while the phlegmatic and 
reflecting citizens of London, in a gaudy house, glittering with innu- 
merable lights, demand show, and-song, and bustle, and proces- 
sion, and supernumerary murders, even in the busy and animated 
mn of Shakspeare? Perhaps the authority of great talents may 
ave given a decided cast to national taste, before it was yet fully 
confirmed in any habits ; perhaps it may be, that to the one nation 
the theatre is a business; and to the other but a recreation and 
unbending from severer employments. But whatever the cause, 
the fact is undoubted, and whoever writes for the theatre must sub- 
mit to takeit into the accompt. If Mr. Milman, or any one for him, 
should reply, that, disapproving in this respect of the uational preju- 
dices, he thought it unworthy to sacrifice his opinions of what was right 
to the desire of popular applause, we approve most highly of his 
manly feeling ; it is such stuff we would have all poets made of; 
but we submit, that this is rather an argument for declining to 
write entirely for the stage, than a justification of an hopeless at- 
tempt to oppose with success the inveterate opinions of the people. 
No audience, but least of all a British audience, can be reasoned 
into liking ; he indeed who appeals to a fairer tribunal, may rely on 
the goodness of his cause, and the strength of his talents, and 
though he may thwart many prejudices, that tribunal will do him jus- 
tice at the last; but the dramatist puts himself before a capricious 
and a tribunal of many heads, the sentence is by acclama- 
tion, the cause decided at a single hearing. 


Considered tgo, as a practical question, another argument strikes 
as as not without weight in it. national drama will form the 
national 
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national actors; our great dramatists, those on the representation 
of whose characters great actors must build their fame, have but 
little declamation, they paint life in too real a manner, and with 
too absolute a verity to have much; the consequence is very visible 
upon our stage—we doubt if the oldest of our readers remembers a 
tolerable declaimer on it. | Now, though we shall hardly be sup- 
posed advocates of the wretched system of writing particular parts 
for particular players, yet it seems unwise, ‘with a view to the 
stage at“east,’ to neglect entirely the characteristics of national 
acting. Fazio appears to us so written, that neither at present 
could players be found, who would do it justice, nor is there 
hope that in any future time our green-rooms should produce 
such. The extraordinary man, who in scenes of violent passion pro- 
duces an effect which has perhaps never been equalled, and that 
attractive woman, who in the playful chiding of undoubting love, 
or in the deepest fervency of female fondness, in uncomplaining 
aud unyielding sorrow, or in ungoverned agony, embodies, to pain- 
ful reality, the richest conceptions of the child of nature— both these 
equally fail in mere declamation, and would risk some portion 
of their well-earned fame, in attempting to represent the principal 
personages of Fazio. - 

We shall, therefore, beg leave to consider it rather asa poem to’ 
to be read, than a play to be acted. The story may be told in a 
few words. A young Florentine (Fazio) of slender fortunes be- 
comes enamoured of Aldabella, ‘the admired of all beholders,’ 
who, after suffering him to swell her train for some time, finally 
dismisses him with scorn. An interval, we presume, elapses 
before he addresses himself to a more amiable and more indul- 
gent lady, whom he marries. The play opens two years after this 
event, and the first scene exhibits Fazio, devoted to his wife, 
(Bianca,) and to the pursuit of the philosopher’s stone. His mid- 
night labours in philosophy are unfortunately disturbed. _ Bartolo, 
an old miser of enormous wealth, who lives near to him, attacked 
and mortally wounded by robbers, takes refuge in his house, and 
dies. Fazio is poor, and in the pursuit of wealth that continually 
eludes his grasp ; the temptation to arrive at it by a shorter road 
is too strong to be resisted: he buries the dead body, rifles thé 
house, and appears, in the second act, lacquied with servants 
and parasites, the rich and fortunate philosopher Lord: Fazio. 
Wealth and flattery have corrupted stronger natures ; but Lord 
Fazio’s was feeble and worthléss indeed: he had begun in rob- 
bery; another temptation now awaited him im the person of Al- 
dabella, who seems determined to regain her Jover at any: price: 
Why, without any love for him, she should so: easily yield to, or 
rather invite his first solicitations ; she, the cold and capricious lady, 
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whom all Florence beside worshipped in vain ; or how Fazio con- 
trives to love two such women as his wife and his mistress so de- 
sperately at the same moment, are mysteries which we do not pre- 
tend to explain ; but certainly, after a short courtship, we Jeave thei 
atthe end of the second act in most unambiguous circumstances. The 
third opens with asoliloquy by Bianca, of the rarest merit ; with all the 
softness she unites all the vehemence of female love; and her jealousy 
seems gradually to work her on to distraction. In this fearful state 
of mind she casually hears, that the Duke and Senators are sitting 
in debate upon, the mysterious disappearance of Bartolo, aud the 
emptiness of his coffers; she catches at the news; and, solely in- 
tent on separating her husband from her rival, she rushes to the 
council, and accuses her husband of the robbery, and murder. 
The unfortunate man is dragged before the tribunal, and over- 
powered at once by his own conscience and the sight of his ac- 
cuser, makes no defence, and is sentenced to death. The story 
may here be said to end, the two succeeding acts being solely em- 
ployed in the vain attempts of Bianca to obtain remission of the 
sentence, the exposure of Aldabeila, and her own death. 

Such is the skeleton of this tragedy, and such are the advan- 
tages to be derived from ‘an increased simplicity of plot: one 
moral, and the other economical. The moral, that we so early 
get rid of all distressing interest; —and the economical, that the work 
is done by the fewest possible hands. But if the construction of 
his plot had been. faultless, for which of his personages docs Mr. 
Milman expect that we should feel 2 tragic interest ; for Aldabella, 
a proud, heartless and wanton coquette; for Fazio a weak and 
wicked man, a duped and spiritless lover, a faithless husband aud a 
thief; or for Bianca, the accuser, and the murderess of her hus- 
band? We do not. mean to say, that the weaknesses of human 
nature will deprive. a dramatic personage of interest, but their 
weaknesses should be amiable, ar at least not inconsistent with 
amiable qualities. : 

Where then, we shall be asked, are the merits of Fazio, that 
entitle it to so large a space in our journal, when to the plot 
and characters, those important ingredients, we shew so little mercy? 
lf our readers will bear with usa little longer, we will try to inform 
them. It is among the high and incommunicable privileges of 
true genius to derive the most brilliant successes from the conquest 
of the greatest difficulties, and no wonder, perhaps on that account, 
that it is among the wanton frolics of her pride to create them.— 
There is a peculiar gratification in making that attractive which, 
in feebler hands, would be offensive, or at best uninteresting. 
Mr. Southey,’ we, imagine, was not insensible to this feeling, 
when be wandered into the most cumbrous and unpoetical of 

all 
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all mythologies, to bring us back a treasure of the purest and 
most homebred feelings of the heart. Yet it is surely an error, 
which substitutes the private self-complacency of the author for the 
general satisfaction of the reader; for, after all, though we may in 
such cases admire, or rather wonder at the poet more, we certainly 
love the poem less. Mr. Milman thinks otherwise ; his»plot is a 
bad one, and he might, with little trouble, have amended it; but he 
has preferred the merit of conducting a bad plot with some inge- 
nuity ; his characters are feeble and unamiable, and he might 
have easily made them less so, but he has preferred the task of in- 
teresting us in them, as they are. 

And with all their faults, Fazio and Bianca do interest us. 
There is a goodness of nature about the former, which renders 
him an object of pity, even when his easiness leads him to the 
commission of vice; and in the midst of his follies, there is a quick 
a, ae of them, and a prompt self-condemnation, which re- 
deem him from contempt. is is no unnatural union in the same 
character. Thus it is not without compunction, and perfectly un- 
deceived, that he first rifles the treasures of Bartolo; and when his 
new fortunes bring around him the vain, the frivolous, the syco- 
phantic, he is neither insensible of the motives or the unworthimess 
of such a train, nor duped by the professions made to him. One 
of them, Falsetto, addresses him thus: 


‘I, my good Lord, am one 
Have such keen insight for my neighbour's virtues, 
And such a doting love for excellence, 
That when I see a wise man or a noble 
Or wealthy, as I ever hold it pity 
Man should be blind to his own merits, words 
Slide from my lips, and I do mirror him 
In the clear glass of my poor eloquence. 


FAZIO. 


In coarse, and honest phraseol 
A flatterer. ‘ . ™ 


FALSETTO. 


Flatterer! Nay, the word's grown gross, 
An apt discourser upon things of honour— 
Wealth is the robe, and outward garb of man, 
The setting to the rarer jewelry, 
The soul’s unseen, and inner qualities. 
And then, my lord, philosophy—'tis that, 
The stamp and impress of our divine nature, 
By which we know that we are gods, and are so. 
But wealth and wisdom in one spacious breast !— 
Who would not hymn so rare, and rich a wedding? 
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Who would not serve within the gorgeous palace, 
Glorified by such strange and admired inmates? 


FAZIO (aside.) 
Now the poor, honest Fazio had disdain’d 
Such scurvy fellowship—howbeit Lord Fazio 
Must lacquey his new state with these base jackalls.’—p. 19. 


When the poet addresses him in the same strain, he rises to a 
higher tone of indignant reprehension, and replies to him in 
spirited lines, which we may hereafter recal to the memory of our 
readers.. So in every step leading to his last and fatal error, he 
retains the full consciousness of the heinousness of his offence ; 
and in spite of passion, he exclaims, with a mournful confession of 
the imperfectness of vicious indulgence : 


* Why should we dash the goblet from our lips, 
Because the dregs may have a smack of bitter? 
Why should that pale and clinging consequence 
Thrust itself ever ’twixt us and our joys ? 

From the moment of his reverse, his character rises in dignity 
and interest ; the agony which the unexpected sight of Bianca as 
his accuser uces is powerfully drawn, and as it should be— 
shortly; feelings of a purer and softer nature succeed: 

* Mine own Bianca—I shall need too much mercy 
Or ere to-morrow, to be merciless. 

It was not well, Bianca, in my guilt 

* To cut me off—thus early—thus unripe : 
It will be bitter, when the axe falls on me, 
To think whose voice did summon it to its office. 
No more—no more of that—we all must die. 
Bianca, thou wilt love me when I’m dead ; 
I wronged thee, but thou'lt love me.—’ 


The parting scene in prison is equally well executed; to some 
it may appear deficient in vehemence and depth of passion ; we 
are not disposed to find this fault with it ; it is not indeed so long, 
so laboured or so violent as many scenes under the same circum- 
stances have been, but there is something very impressive in the 
Se, of Bianca, and the tranquil fortitude of Fazio. No mur- 
murs of reproach or regret escape him ; me Gomer te orphan 
children for a a a, a tim, and when Bianca in her dis- 
traction talks ambigu as if she had removed them from this 
world, in which their destiny seems so utterly forlorn, the feelings 
of the father and the christian are manifested stil] strong and predo- 
miuant in the midst of so bitter a trial. The whole passage is so 
beaatiful, that we cannot resist the pleasure of extracting it. 


* Fazio, 
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‘ Fazio, set me loose ! 
Thou clasp’st thy murderess ! 
Fazio. 
, No, it is my love, 
My wife, my children’s mother.— Pardon me, 
. Bianca, but thy children,—I'll not see them— 
For on the wax of a soft infant’s memory 
Things horrible sink deep, and sternly settle. 
I would not have them in their after-days 
Cherish the image of their wretched father 
In the cold darkness of a prison house. 
Oh, if they ask thee of their father, tell them 
That he is dead, but say not how. 
Bianca, | 
No, no— 
Not tell them, that their mother murdered him. 
Fazio, 
But are they well, my love? 
Branca. 
What had I freed them 
From this drear villain earth, sent them before us 
Lest we should miss them in another world, ° 
And so be fetter’d by 4 cold regret 
Of this sad sunshine? 
Fazio. 
Qh, thou hast not been 
So wild a rebel to the will of God! 
If that thou hast, ‘twill make my passionate arms 
That ring thee round so fondly, drop off from thee 
Like sere and wither'd ivy ; make my farewell 
Spoken-in such suffocate and distemper'd tone, 
*T will sound more like 
Branca. 
They live, thank God, they live! 
I should not rack thee with such fantasies. 
But there have been such hideous things around me, 
Some whispering me, some dragging me,’ &c. 

But it is Bianca after all, on whom the play mainly depends, 
and whose character the author has most laboured in drawing: his 
efforts have been attended with a success, on which we found our 
opinion, that Mr, Milman has one at least of the requisites for the 
line which he has chosen. ‘To éstimate the character properly, it 
must be considered at some length, and with reference to the 
whole play in every part; it will then be found consistent, and 
poetic. Nothing can be more simple; Bianca is a woman of 
ardent temper, and very strong affections ; she has married a man 
whom ‘she entirely and devotedly loves, but whom she knows to have 
deen-previously attached to another, and who still retains too ma- 
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nifest traces of that previous attachment, not to justify some anxiety 
on her part. With this key, every thing she says or does is natu- 
tal and intelligible; the idea of Aldabella is a load eternally on her 
mind, it influences all her conduct, it colours all objects, it mingles 
with every thought, and finally it works her, as provocations make it 
more and more poignant, te absolute delirium. Thus in the first 
scene it appears in half-earnest raillery, which, drawing from Fazio 
a vehement defence of her rival, waims into serious invective upon 
her. In a subsequent scene, in which Fazio, meditating an injury, 
bends to the pitiful but common subterfuge of attempting to pro- 
voke his victim to give him some shadow of excuse, the ruling idea 
manifests itself immediately. 


‘ What hath distemper'd thee? this is unnatural; 
Thou couldst not talk thus in thy steadfast senses : 
Thou hast seen Aldabella.’ 


As the whole of this scene, both for subject matter and execution, 
is commendable, so is this passage singularly well imagined. The 
answers which Fazio gives her are very unsatisfactory, and her feel- 
ings grow stronger, and as they gradually open, her declarations pre- 

are the reader for all that is to follow. The protracted visit. to 
Aldabella at length rouses the visionary ardency of her temper be- 
yond all controul; the first scene of the third act paints the gradu- 
ally growing agony, that ends in temporary delirium. We wish we 
could extract it entire, for it is scarcely doing it justice to give it 
partially; yet the opening soliloquy, in which the storm begins, is 
too beautiful to suffer from it. 
* Not all the night, not all the long, long night 
Not come to me—not send to me—not think on me! 
Like an unrighteous and unburied ghost 
I wander up and down these long arcades. 
Oh, in our old poor narrow home, if haply 
He linger’d late abroad, domestic things 
Close and familiar crowded all around me! 
The ticking of the clock, the flapping motion 
Of the green lattice, the grey curtain’s folds, 
The hangings of the bed myself had wrought; 
Yea, ¢’en his black and iron crucibles 
Were to me as my friends. But here, oh here 
Where all is coldly, comfortlessly costly, 
All strange, all new, in uncouth gorgeousness, 
Lofty, and long—a wider space for misery— 
E’en my own footsteps on these marble floors 
Are unaccustom’d, unfamiliar sounds— 
Oh, I am here so wearily miserable ® 
That I should welcome my apostate Fazio 
Though he were fresh from Aldabella’s arms. 
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Her arms—her viper coil! I had forsworn 

That thought, lest he should come, and find'me mad, 
And so go back again, and | not know it. 

Oh that I were a child, to play with toys, 

Fix my whole soul upon a cup and ball ; 

Oh, any pitiful poor subterfuge, 

A moment to distract my busy spirit 

From its dark dalliance with that cursed image. 

I have tried all—all vainly ;—now—but now 

I went into my children. The first sound 

They murmur’d in their evil-dreaming sleep 

Was a faint mimicry of the name of father. 

I could not kiss them—my lips were so hot. 

The very household slaves are leagued against me, 
And do beset me with their wicked floutings— 

“ Comes my lord home to-night ?”—and when I say 
“ I know not,”—their coarse pity makes my heartstrings 
Throb with the agony.’— 

These lines demand no comment. The sentence which con; 
cludes them is immediately verified by the entrance of a servant, 
who had been dispatched to learn news of his master; with every 
word that he utters, the misery and indignation of the unhappy 
Bianca increases. With somewhat of Othello’s soul, and not, we 
think, without some involuntary resemblance of his language, she 
exclaims— 

‘Oh, Fazio, 
Oh, Fazio—is her smile more sweet than mine, 
Or her soul fonder? Fazio, my lord Fazio, 
Before the face of man mine own, mine only, 
Before the face of heaven Bianca’s Fazio, 
Not Aldabella’s—Ah that I should live 
To question it.—Now henceforth all our joys, 
Our delicate endearments, all are poison’d. 
Aye—if he speak my name with lis fond voice, 
It will be with the same tone, that to her 
He murmur’'d her’s—it will be, or ‘twill seem so. 
If he embrace me, ’twill be with those arms 
In which he folded her; and if he kiss me, 
He'll pause, and think which of the two is sweeter.’ 


This lays the bleeding heart before us in the most pathetic man- 
ner, for there is nothing so moving as affectionate and pleading re- 
monstrance after vehement indignation. We are by nature so 
prone to pity, that it is difficult to deny it even to guilt when it 
ceases to be dangerous and has begun to suffer; but it is wholly 
impossible to refuse it to undeserved affliction, when the object, 
zbandoning all resistaace or recrsminat! on, and trusting neither to 
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its own strength nor the goodness of its cause, relies only on the 
tender affections of those whom it addresses. 

We now arrive at the crisis to which all the preceding distress 
was ho more than a necessary preparation: if Bianca had been 
drawn with feelings in the smallest degree less acute, or less pain- 
fully agonised, it would have been impossible to justify the poet’s next 
conception. For at this point she is told of the debate in council 
on Bartolo’s disappearance, and in the madness of the moment she 
rushes to accuse her husband, regarding solely his consequent sepa- 
ration from Aldabella, and never taking into the account any other 
circumstances that must necessarily attend it. ‘To make restitution 
of that ill-acquired and pernicious wealth, and to become poor 
again was to restore to her happiness and Fazio; farther than this 
shé did not look. When the duke pronounces on him the first part of 
his sentence, confiscation of his wealt4s, she rushes forward rejoicing, 

* Oh, we'll be poor again! 

Oh, I forgive thee, we'll be poor and happy,’ &c. 

and when he ends with the condemnation to death, she starts, as 
from a fairy dream, to a horrid and unimagined reality. ‘This was 
no easy incident to conduct, and was besides a very hazardous one, 
as complete success in the execution could alone justify it. There 
will be many, doubtless, who will still condemn it as exceeding the 
limits of poetical probability; such people must pass on to the 
toilsome repentance of Bianca, to her harrowing remorse, and to 
the expiation which she offers by a broken heart. 

Mr. Milman must see by the extent of our remarks the value 
which we set upon his performance; we have examined his pre- 
tensions to public favour with perfect impartiality: it has been 
sometimes our duty to censure, but more frequently it has been 
our grateful task to express our approbation of him. Before we 
part on this occasion, he will excuse us if, in the same tone of 
justice and friendship, we address a few words of advice to him. 
We do it the more boldly from the good sense which we discover 
in his alterations on comparing the first and second editions of 
Fazio. In the first he had not, indeed, committed the foul crime 
of pampering loose imaginations by licentious images, but he cer- 
tainly had, in some instances, dressed virtuous passion in too warm 
and vigorous language. ‘These have all been corrected, and the 
voluntary correction of error is very creditable: Mr. Milman well 
knows that what is mnocent in itself may become pernicious from 
the weakness, or the corruption, of the recipient. Tt was well said 
by whoever was the author of Brittain’s Ida— 

* But were thy verse and song as finely fram’d 
As are those parts, yet should it soone be blam'd, 
For now the shameles world of best things is asham’d.’ i 
ae at 
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That the author of Fazio is blest with no common portion of 
poetic genius it is impossible to doubt; indeed it is with this 
conviction, rather than with full satisfaction in his performance, 
that we rise from the reading of it. All that he has yet done is 
but the presage and the promise of the future poet; it is as nothing 
to build his fame upon; he may stifle the flame by injudicious 
treatment, he may suffer it to expire by neglect. Let him not be 
deceived by the dangerous and ambiguous oracle, that poets must 
be born, not made; they must be made, as much as painters, as 
sculptors, as orators are made. ‘True it is that nature must do 
much; but culture, moral and intellectual, and all the thousand 
circumstances that give the colour te man’s life, must do as much, 
or more. 

To Mr. Milman we feel warranted in saying, that the path lies 
open before him; we exhort him to fulfil his destiny; but if he 
makes the resolution, it should be made seriously and deliberately, 
with a full knowledge of the sacrifices it will require, and the ob- 
jects to which it legitimately leads. It is not to rise on the popula- 
rity of a London season, to be a speculation for booksellers, en- 
gravers, and music-makers, to be a shuttlecock for reviewers, an 
idol of sentimental young ladies, or the oracle of a cOterie,—these are 
neither the objects, nor the path which leads to them the school, of 
a true poet. Under such circumstances, and in such scenes, it is 
said that human nature is to be studied, and a necessary knowledge 
of the world acquired; with as much truth, we imagine, it might 
be asserted; that smooth shillings and crooked sixpences would 
teach us thecoinage of the country. Vanity, indeed, (the very can- 
kerworm of mental excellence,) is soothed and pampered, but the 
powers of the mind are enervated, its attention dissipated, its ap- 
plication blunted, and all its creative freshness utterly blighted, 

The true poet, as he hasa nobler aim, so has he a more labori- 
ous and, we will add, a more delightful discipline to submit to ; 
he that pledges himself to the pursuit should consider that he has 
undertaken no less than the general improvement of his intellectual 
faculties, the perpetual study of nature in all her forms and acci- 
dents, and above all, the elevating, the purifying, and the softening 
of his heart. By long and enthusiastic labours, of no limited or 
exclusive range in literature, he must enrich his memory and regu- 
late his taste; not only the present, but the past, not only the poets, 
but the historians, the philosophers, the critics, and the divines, are 
capable of adding new treasures, or better order, to his acquired 
stores. In accord with these pursuits, will be the perpetual study 
of nature in all the grandeur, the variety, the sublime harmony of 
inanimate creation, in the faithful: instincts and beautiful forms of 
animals, and above all, in the mysterious volume of the Heart of 
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Mav. Bat, lastly and chiefly, the poet will be busy in the improve- 
ment of his own moral frame ; he will strive to act always from 
lofty. motives, and for worthy objects; he will accustom himself, on 
principle, to yield to the impulses, and delight in the ties, of domestic 
affections; he will encourage the softness of his feelings, because 
he kuows that the tenderest may still be the firmest heart; he will 
be earnest in the practical study of his duties, and his happiness 
will be prayer, and clevation of the soul to heaven. 

A being so disciplined would be neither too wise, nor too great, 
for those around him; neither idle, nor abstracted, nor ignorant of 
wordly matters; and anxious to diffuse happiness, he would be 
practically useful in his sphere, and be the light and life of his own 
immediate circle. Yet consistently with ail this within his own 
breast, he might have, perhaps, a purer and a fairer world of his 
own conception; the scenes of his own painting, the music that 
sounded only in his own ear, the forms that passed before his 
mental eye, and the spirits he had hiuself given birth to, might be 
richer, and sweeter, and brighter, and nobler, than the realities on 
which they were founded. But, though beyond nature, they would 
not be unnatural; and thus alone, by the exhibition of models that 
may be loved and followed without fear or reproach, can poetry 
perfectly fulfil her noblest aim of purifying while she augments 
the sources of human pleasure. 








Art. III. Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde; accompanied hy 
a Geographical and Historical Account of those Countries; 
witha Map. By Lieutenant Henry Pottinger, of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s Service. 4to. London. 1816. 

WE can scarcely conceive a bolder undertaking, or one more 

fraught with perils and difficulties and discomforts of every 
kind, than that which is described in the volume we are about to 
notice. ‘Two British officers, under the disguise of ‘ horse dealers’ 
in the employ of a Hindostannee merchant of Bombay, launch into 
the midst of an unknown and barbarous country, the inhabitants of 
which are robbers by profession, and inspired with that deadly 
hatred of infidels, which is so strong and universal a feature among 
the followers of Mahomet, in every part of the world to which his 
baneful doctrines have extended ;—liable, moreover, every moment, 
to be detected as spies, where detection would probably be destruc- 
tion. The country itself, through which they set out with a deter- 
rmination to penetrate, was known to be such as would necessarily 
deprive them of the conveniences, and very often of the necessaries 
of life: they knew they must not only be exposed to the common 
dangers and fatigue of travelling, but to the severer trials of hun- 
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ger, thirst, and sickness—the almost certain result of exposure to 
great vicissitudes arid extremes of climate, between that of the 
snowy mountains and the burning sandy plains. 

With all these discouragements before their eyes, and a thousand 
others that the busy imagination would be apt to conjure up, Cap- 
tain Christie and Lieutenant Pottinger determined to see none of 
them; but with light hearts, and ardent minds, set out on their 
journey, anticipating only the pleasure they should derive from de- 
veloping the geography of ‘ countries utterly unknown to Euro- 
peans, of whose people, government, and customs, no records are 
extant since the time of Alexander the Great.’ The very idea of 
retracing the steps of the Macedonian conqueror gave an interest 
and animation to their enterprize, and seemed to infuse new zeal 
into the breasts of our travellers. The result of this arduous under- 
taking is the volume which Lieutenant Pottinger has given to the 
public; the general outlines of which, he tells us, ‘ were originally 
compiled in an Official Report of the journey, and submitted to 
the Governor General, for the information of the Supreme British 
Government of India ; but that he afterwards threw it into the shape 
of a regular Diary, and inserted such anecdotes and descriptions, 
illustrative of the manners and habits of the natives, as would have 
been superfluous in the Official Report.’ In this shape it may be 
considered as forming the counterpart of Mr. Elphinstone’s vo- 
lume, and completing the description of the vast tract of couutry 
between Persia and Hindostan, by adding to the account of Cau- 
bul that of its two most southern provinces, or tributary states, 
Beloochistan and Lower Sinde. We are indebted for these vo- 
lumes, as well as the ‘ Geographical Memoir of the Persian Em- 
pire,’ by Lieutenant Macdonald Kinneir, and the important and in- 
teresting ‘ History of Persia’ by Sir John Malcolm, to the restless 
ambition of Buonaparte, whose views on the Eastern world, after 
the peace of Tilsit, could neither be mistaken, nor treated with 
indifference by the British government at home, or its representa- 
tives in India: the latter of whom, with a laudable zeal, and in the 
proper spirit of military precaution, anticipated every measure that 
the former could have desired, by the mission of Sir J. Malcolm 
to Persia, of Mr. Elphinstone to Caubul, of Mr. Smith to Sinde, 
and of our present travellers through Beloochistan. 

It may be of use to the reader if, before we set out, we exhibit, 
from various parts of the volume, a brief sketch of the general 
aspect of the country, its extent, divisions, and population: this ap- 
pears the more necessary, as neither Chardin, nor Hanway, nor 
any of the modern writers on Persia, Affghanistan, or Hindostan, 
have given any account of them. The boundaries of Beloochistan, 
taken in its largest acceptation, are as follows: on the northward, 
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Affghanistan and Seistan; on the westward, the Persian provinces 
of Laristan and Kirman ; on the southward, the Indian Ocean or 
Erythrean Sea; and on the eastward, a part of Sinde and Shikar- 
poor. Omitting some projecting points, it may be said to extend 
between the parallels of 25° and 30° of northern latitude, and 
between 58° and 68° of eastern longitude, comprehending a sur- 
face whose mean length may be estimated at 550 and breadth at 
500 geographical miles. 

Mr. Pottinger, on his own authority we believe, makes it to 
consist of six divisions. 

‘ : The provinces of Jhalawan and Sarawan, and the district of 
elat. 

2. The provinces of Mukran and Lus. 
ia, The province of Kutch Gundawa, and district of Hurrund 

ajel. 

2. Kohistan, (country of hills,) west of the desert. 

5. The Desert. 

6. The province of Sinde. 

The incorrectness of such a division must be obvious, as Sinde 
is a tributary state of Caubul, governed by its own Ameers, over 
whom the Khan of Khelat, the Chief of Beloochistan, has neither 
jurisdiction, power, nor pre-eminence ; but as these countries are 
perpetually changing masters, the divisions of them are of little im- 
portance: those above-mentioned, with the exception of Kutch 
Gundawa, which is naturally a part of Sinde, and Mukran, which 
borders on the sea, were traversed by Lieutenant Pottinger. 

The Brahooick mountains springing abruptly, to a conspicuous 
height and grandeur, out of the sea at Cape Sieheies or Monze, and 
running nearly in a northern direction till they fall in with some of 
the numerous branches thrown off by that enormous pile known by 
the name of the Hindoo Koosh, or the Indian Caucasus, form a na- 
tural and precipitous barrier between the plains of the Indus and 
the mountainous regions of Beloochistan. From this main trunk, 
on its western side, branch out inferior chains of mountains in every 
direction, leaving between them valleys that are generally narrow, 
but capable of cultivation, with sloping sides well adapted for feed- 
ing cattle. The ranges of mountains, however, in advancing to the 
northward, instead of forming vallies, are connected only by plains 
of sand, totally destitute of vegetation ; and they finally disappear 
in this direction, i in the two great sandy deserts of Seistan and Kir- 
man. Mr. Pottinger unfortunately had no barometer with him, to 
assist him in ascertaining the height of any of these mountains ; 
but he conjectures, from a comparison of the Ghauts or passes, 
with some of those in Hindostan, and from observations on the 
beds of rivers and the temperature of the atmosphere, that the city 
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of Khelat, which stands on the most elevated part of the Brahooick 
range, is about eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. In 
$0 mountainous a country, one would naturally expect to meet 
with rivers of corresponding magnitude; uo such however occur. 
‘ There is not,’ says Mr, Pottinger, ‘ a single body of running 
water in the northern parts of this country, worthy of a more emi- 
nent appellation than a rivulet, unless when swollen by partial 
floods to a tumultuous and unfordable torrent; nor one even of 
that description, that can be said to flow through a regular and un- 
broken channel to the main.’ And in another place he observes, 
on approaching Shiraz— 


* Since landing at Sonmeany, I had now performed a journey of up- 
wards of one thousand five hundred miles, of which thirteen hundred 
were in as direct a line as the paths would admit, from east to west ; 
and yet this was the first place in which I had seen a running stream 
sufficiently deep to have taken a horse above the knee ; a conclusive 
proof of the extraordinary aridity of the intermediate countries, and 
furnishing an example, perhaps unparalleled on the face of the globe, 
when the diversity of soil, temperature, and appearance of the surface, 
that I found in them, is taken into consideration. —(p. 239.) 


The beds of these mountain torrents are the best, we might al- 
most say the only, roads through the country; but they are dan- 
gerous to halt in at night, as the bursting of a storm on the moun- 
tains sometimes pours down almost instantaneously such a flood of 
water, as sweeps away every thing in its progress. The historian 
of Alexander’s expedition (Arrian) notices the same fact, and says 
that, one night, as the army lay encamped in the bed of a river, a 
sudden inundation rushed upon them with such fury, that many 
women, children, and cattle were swept away. 

In the whole of this extensive country, there is scarcely a forest 
tree, at least nothing that can be called a wood or forest, though 
plenty of thickets or jungles are to be found in the bottoms of the 
vallies, or skirting the beds of periodical torrents. Mr. Pottinger is 
no botanist ; the few arborescent plants mentioned by him are the 
platanus, mimosa, tamarisk, oleander, hedysarum, ficus, melia of 
different species, besides tamariud, walnut, mango, and other fruits 
eommon to India, Persia, and Affghanistan, and some of those that 
are cultivated in Europe. 

‘The resources of such a country can neither be numerous nor 
important; and the total want of roads and rivers renders its pro- 
ducts, such as they are, available only for the support of its own 
population. 

Of the early inhabitants, Mr. Pottinger has not been able to 
eollect any satisfactory account. The eastern division, in which 
the capital stands, was, before his journey, almost as unexplored as 
’ the 
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the interior of Africa; and the Greeks, from whom we possess the 
earliest knowledge of the western frontiers of Iudia, were either so 
ignorant of this tract, or found it by report so inhospitable a waste, 
that they have been almost silent with respect to it: they saw that 
it was mountainous, and learned that on those mountains there 
was a race of natives, whose manners and occupations resembled 
the Scythians, and thence they denominated this country, Indo- 
Scythia. All the armies that, posterior to the Greek invasion, have 
passed from India into Persia, and the contrary, except that of 
Nadir Shah, have, from the appearance of the wild and rugged 
mountains on one side, the barren deserts on the other, and the 
consequent poverty of the inhabitants, studiously avoided Beloo- 
chistan. The natives themselves affect to be descended from the 
Mahomedan invaders of Persia, and are desirous to be thought of 
Arabic extraction ; but as neither their features, their manners, nor 
their language bear the smallest similitude to those of Arabs, Mr. 
Pottinger rejects their pretensions, and thinks, with more probabi- 
lity, that they are of Toorkoman lineage, their institutions, habits, 
religion, and every thing, except language, being the same; and 
this anomaly he thinks may satisfactorily be explained, by suppos- 
ing them to be of the Seljuke race of Tartars that settled m Persia, 
and were afterwards driven out by the Kharisman princes, but not 
until they had remained long enough to adopt the colloquial dialect 
of Persia, which the Belooches still speak with no more alteration 
than an intercourse with the bordering nations might be expected 
to produce, 

The Belooches however, generally so called, are probably not 
the aborigines of the country. There is a second great class of 
inhabitants, known by the name of Brahoves, who generally live in 
the mountains, but are equally, if not more, numerous thau the 
former; they are divided into small tribes or societies called Kheils ; 
are governed by their own chiefs ; and are, to all appearance, the 
descendants of a nation of Tartar mountaineers. Neither of these 
two great classes have any written tradition, nor do they seem to 
have any notion of their history, except what is made up of the 
wildest and most absurd fables, anterior to the establishment of 
Islamism among them. 

‘There are, besides these two great classes, a distinct race of peo- 
ple called Dehwars, or villagers, whose pursuits are agricultural, 
and who answer precisely to the description given by Mr. Elphin- 
stone of the Taujiks among the Affghans. They speak pure Per- 
sian, both here and im other parts of Asia where they are found; 
and Mr. Pottinger conceives them to be the descendants of the an- 
cient Guebres. ‘The rest of the population is made up of Hindoos, 
who are found in every part of the Eastern world from which, as 
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‘js the case in China and Japan, strangers are not universally ex- 
cluded. 

The three principal tribes of the Belooches are the Nharoees, 
the Rinds, and the Mughsees; and these again branch out into a 
= multitude of sub-divisions, each having its proper chief. 

e Nharoees are neither the most numerous nor the most power- 
ful; but they are a tall, handsome, active race of men: without 
possessing great physical strength, they are enured to every change 
of climate and season, and accustomed to every species of fatigue. 


* Bound by no laws, and restrained by no feelings of humanity, the 
Nahroés are the most savage and predatory class of Belooches; and, 
while they deem private theft dishonourable and disgraceful in the ex- 
treme, they contemplate the plunder and devastation of a country 
with such opposite sentiments, that they consider it an exploit deserv- 
ing of the highest commendation ; and, actuated by that feeling, they 
will individually recount the assistance they have rendered on such oc- 
casions, the numbers of men, women, and children they have made 
captives, and carried away or murdered, the villages they have burned 
and plundered, and the flocks they have slaughtered when unable to 
drive them off. 

* The lawless incursions, during which these outrages and cruelties 
are committed, are here called Cheepaos; and as they are almost al- 
ways conducted under the immediate superintendance and orders of 
the chiefs, they form a very considerable source of profit to them. 
The depredators are usually mounted on camels, and furnished, ac- 
cording to the distance they have to go, with food consisting of dates, 
sour cheese, and bread ; they also carry water in a small leathern bag, 
if requisite, which is often the case in the midst of their deserts. When 
all is prepared: they set off, and march incessantly till within a few miles 
of the point whence the cheepao is to commence, and then halt in a 
jungle or some unfrequented spot, in order to give their camels rest, 
On the approach of night they mount again; and, as soon as the inha- 
bitants have retired to repose, they begin their attack by burning, de- 
stroying, and carrying off whatever comes in their way. ‘They never 
think of resting for one moment during the cheepao, but ride on over 
the territory in which it is made, at the rate of eighty or ninety miles 
a day, until they have loaded their camels with as much pillage as they 
‘can possibly remove; and, as they are very expert in the management 
of those animals, each man, on an average, will have charge of ten or 
twelve: if practicable, they make a circuit, which enables them to 
return by a diflerent route from the one they came; this is attended 
with the advantage of affording a double prospect of plunder, and also 
misleads those who pursue the robbers, a step generally taken, though 
with little effect, when a sufficient body of men can be collected for that 
purpose.” (pp. 58, 59.) 

We took occasion, in our last Number, to draw a parallel be- 
tween the kheils or tribes of the Affghans and the clans of the 
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Highlands of Scotland; to that parallel we may fairly add the 
sheepao of the Belooches and the foray of an Highland chief; 
and: the similarity of manners and condition does not end here. 
The Belooches possess, in an eminent degree, the savage virtue of 
hospitality, and they consider pilfering as a despicable practice ; 
indeed, if their protection be once promised, either voluntarily or 
by purchase, they will die before they fail in their trust; and this 
virtue is equally practised in public and private life. ‘There is in 
every town a building set apart for the reception of strangers, 
called the Mehman Khanu, or House of Guests ; before the door 
of which a carpet is always spread. ‘The Sirdar, or head of the 
kheil, embraces the stranger, the followers of the visitor succes- 
sively approach, the Sirdar gives them his hand, which they press 
to their foreheads and lips: they all then sit down; the Sirdar 
inquires four times after the health of the stranger, his friends 
and followers; and the ceremony concludes by the new-comer 
making an equal number of inquiries after the welfare of the 
family, kheil or society, followers, and friends of the Sirdar.’ 

The Belooches pass their time in lounging about from one tent 
to another, in gambling, smoking, chewing opiam and bhang; but 
the vice of drunkenness is unknown among them. Their food con- 
sists chiefly of wheaten or barley cakes, rice, dates, cheese, sweet 
and sour milk ; soup made of dholl or peas, seasoned with capsi- 
cum and other heating herbs; onions, garlic, the leaves and stalks 
of the assafcetida plant, stewed in butter, with the addition of flesh 
meat, whenever they can procure it. They are fond of field sports 
of all kinds, shooting, hunting, and coursing ; their greyhounds are 
trained with great care, and a good one is valued at two or three 
camels, or even more. Firing at marks, cudgelling, wrestling, 
practising with swords, and throwing the spear, are also favourite 
diversions with them; and neighbouring kheils cope with each other 
at these exercises. The last four they understand scientifically ; 
and Mr. Pottinger was assured they were so expert at firing at a 
mark, that many of them could invariably hit a target not more 
than six inches square, at full gallop; and he adds, ‘ I can positively 
affirm, that the different guides I had during my journey killed, at 
the distance of fifty or sixty yards, many small birds, such as 
hawks, sparrows, &c. with a single ball.’ (p. 66.) 

Like other Mahomedans, they take as many wives as suit their 
circumstances or their desires, some in the lowest station having 
no fewer than seven or eight, and the khans of course twice, or 
three times that number; the women are treated with attention 
and respect, but are not allowed to ramble about in public. They 
have numbers of slaves of both sexes, the fruits of their cheepaos, 
whom they treat with a degree of kindness that would almost re- 
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concile one to the endurance of that state of supposed misery, 
which seems to have existed in all ages, and among the most 
polished nations of antiquity. 


* When first taken, they look upon themselves as the most unfortunate 
beings in existence, and, to say the truth, the treatment they then expe- 
rience is of the harshest and most discouraging description; they are blind- 
folded and tied on camels, and, in that manner, transported, to prevent 
the possibility of their knowing how to return; the women’s hair and 
men’s beards are also shaved off, and the roots entirely destroyed by a 
preparation of quick lime, to deter them from any wish to re-visit their 
native soil; but they shortly get reconciled to their fate, and become 
very faithful servants. I shall relate an anecdote, which will best 
exemplify the footing on which they live with their masters. Captain 
Christie, speaking on this subject, expressed his surprize to Eidel Khan 
Rukhshanee, the Sirdar of Nooshky, that the numerous slaves which 
he had, should work so diligently, without any person to look after 
them. ‘ Why not?” said he—* they are clothed, fed, and treated like 
the other members of my family, and if they do not labour, they are 
well aware, that bread will be scarce, and they must then suffer as well 
as ourselves ; it is their interest to have plenty, because they know that 
whatever may fall to my lot, they get a share of it.” .Captain Christie 
assented to the justice of these observations, but added, he should have 
thought them likely to run away. “ Nothing of the kind,” replied the 
old Sirdar, “‘ they are too wise to attempt it: in the first place, they 
don’t know the way to their own country; but even admitting they 
did, why should they wish to return? They are much happier here, 
and have less worldly cares; were they at home, they must toil full as 
hard as they now do; beside which, they would have to think of their 
clothes, their houses, and their food; situated as they now are, they 
look to me for all those necessaries; and, in short, that you may judge 
yourself of their feelings, I need only inform you, that the severest 
punishment we can inflict on one of them, is, to send him about his 
business.” (p. $4). 


The Belooche soldier is an animal of a most formidable appear- 
ance. He carries a matchlock, sword, spear, dagger, and shield, 
besides a multiplicity of powder-flasks, priming-horns, and pouches, 
the last of which are crammed to the top with balls, slugs, flints, 
and all the deadly apparatus of war. It would seem indeed, that 
the warrior’s prowess is estimated entirely by the number and weight 
of his accoutrements. ‘The common dress is a coarse white or 
blue calico shirt reaching down to the knees, buttoned behind the 
neck, and open in front: trowsers of the same, puckered round the 
ankles; a small silk quilted cap, to which, when full dressed, they 
add a turban of checked or blue cotton, and a sash of the same 
colour round their waist. ‘The women’s shifts are of the same 
materials, reaching down to their heels; being open in front, 
the bosom is considerably exposed: they wear trowsers of silk 
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mixed with cotton proportionably wide. The elderly ladies have a 
coloured handkerchief round the head, but the young women 
draw up their hair, in separate locks, which are united at the top 
in a kind of knob, that at a distance looks like a cap. 

The ‘ wake’ for the dead is kept with revelry and jollity, as was 
formerly the case in many parts of Great Britain, and as it still is 
in Ireland. They marry, as Mr. Pottinger thinks, according to the 
law of Moses, though he does not pretend to have discovered any 
traces of a Jewish-origin among them; yet, as a branch of the 
Affghans, tradition, both written and oral, assigns to them a descent 
from the Israelites. 

The Brahooes have none of the ferocious character of the Be- 
looches ; they are active, strong, and hardy, equally enured, from 
their roving life, to the mountam cold and the desert heat. They 
have neither the tall figure, the long visage, nor the raised features 
of the Belooches, -but short thick bones, round faces, and flat 
lineaments. Some few till the ground, but they mostly subsist by 
their flocks, which yie!d them cheese and ghee, coarse blankets, 
carpets, and felts. ‘Their food cousists chietly of mutton, which 
they devour in a half-dressed state, without salt; it is cured for 
winter consumption by drying it iti the sun, and. then smoking it 
over a fire of green wood. ‘They are a quiet and industrious race 
of men, free from those habits of rapine and violence that dis- 
grace the Belooches; and their fidelity is such, that the chiefs 
of the latter are glad to retain them as their most confidential ser- 
vants. "Their dress is nearly the same as that of the Belooches, 
they use the same weapons, and follow the same amusements ; but 
their women are not secluded from the society of men, but all live 
and eat together. The character of the government, if such it 
can be called, takes its complexion from the personal character 
of the chief. ‘This personage may be considered as an absolute 
despot over a number of petty despots, who, though generally 
elected by their respective tribes, must nevertheless be approved 
by the principal khan. In their private disputes he interferes only 
when he is called upon, but in that case his decision is law. In 
his wars, each Sirdar or head of a clan must assist him with his 
contingent of troops; all the tribes indeed hold of him as feudal 
lord of the soil, and their tenure is that of military service. Every 
member of a kheil or clan, if he thinks himself aggrieved by his 
own khan or sirdar, may appeal to the khan-of Khelat; he too 
inquires into all the cases of murder, or affects to do so, and no 
criminal can be executed without his sanction, unless where a tra- 
veller is way-laid and murdered ; the chief of the district may then 
try and execute, if so disposed. ‘The most common way of punish- 
ing murder is to deliver over the perpetrator to the friends of the 
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person killed, who either exact from the culprit blood for blood, 
or a heavy fine, as they may feel inclined; and Mr. Pottinger 
says, this measure is often successful in saving the man’s life, as 
they generally prefer the penalty, or keep the offender as a slave at 
hard labour for the rest of his life:—should the murdered person 
be a foreigner, all the parties concerned in his death are imme- 
diately executed. Minor offences are punished by fine, flogging, 
or imprisonment. 

The khan of Khelat has a muster roll of the Belooche army 
amounting to 250,000 men, which Nusseer Khan sent as an answer 
to Ahmed Shah when the latter demanded tribute of him; but 
this number was an oriental hyperbole; and his present list com- 
prehends 120,000 men, which Pottinger thinks about double the 
number that he might be able to raise on any great emergency. 
His revenues, at the utmost, do not exceed 350,000 rupees, or 
43,700/. sterling: the sum is small, but, in a country from which 
little or nothing is exported, money is dear, and labour and pro- 
duce cheap. 

Such is the general outline of the country and its inhabitants, 
on the shores of which our two travellers landed from a Bombay 
boat, in January, 1810, at the village of Sonmeany, at the bottom 
of the bay of the same name, celebrated as the rendezvous of the 
fleet of Nearchus; and we are here told, that ‘ the description 
given by Doctor Vincent, from Arrian, of the Port of Alexander, 
so exactly corresponds with its actual state, that it is a high testi- 
mony of the correctness of the Greek historian.’ (p. 9). 

The first operation, after landing, was to shave their heads, and 
adopt the ‘ entire native costume’. Sonmeany is a place of con- 
siderable trade, monopolized, however, by the Hindoos, ‘ whose 
indefatigable industry is conspicuous wherever they are to be met 
with.’ It is situated on the southern bank of the Pooralee river, 
and consists of about 250 houses, the inhabitants of which, with 
the exception of the Hindoos, are wretchedly poor, and subsist 
chiefly by fishing ; their fresh water is obtained by digging a few 
feet in thesand. 

The intention of the travellers was to proceed in the direct road 
through Bela to Kelat; but a merchant of Kandahar endeavoured 
to dissuade them by saying, that the first tribe of the Belooches 
they would meet with was that of the Bezunjas, ‘ who care not for 
the king, the khan, God, or the prophet, but murder and plunder 
every person or thing they can lay their hands on.’ They adhered, 
notwithstanding, to their first resolution ; travelled a whole day over 
one continued salt marsh without a human habitation; slept in an 
empty stable at the first village they met with, and the next day, 
after passing a flat uncultivated country covered with jungle, halted 
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at the village of Ootul, containing about four hundred houses :— 
‘ the people of the village appeared very contented and happy ; and 
they had immense flocks of sheep and goats, beside herds of black 
cattle and camels.’ 

On reaching Bela they found it was a holiday, and the Jam, or 
chief, was amusing himself with horse-racing, ot which occasion all 
the inhabitants mount their horses or camels, and gallop over a great 
extent of country. On his return in the evening, he expressed 
himself to the strangers in terms of great civility, and gave them 
permission to remain a few days at Bela. At an audience given to 
them, he put many questions relative to the religion, customs, and 
castes of the English; whether the French resembled them, and 
whether we still continued to beat them at sea. He received their 
answers on some points with great distrust :—‘ You tell me,’ he 
observed, ‘ of a vessel that will carry one hundred guns, and one 
thousand men; it is morally impossible! where are the latter to 
get food and water? The King has scarcely so many guns in his 
Tope khanu, or arsenal; and the crews of two such ships would 
overrun the whole of my country:—and, after listening to their de- 
scription of the battle of Trafalgar, he observed, ‘ As you say it has 
been sv, [ am bound to believe it ; ‘but had the holy prophet fore- 
told it, the Numrees (the people of the province) would have de- 
manded proof of it from him.’ The Jam had neither jewels nor 
ornaments, but was very plainly dressed; his sword and shield lay 
before him on the carpet; his son and two brothers sat near him ; 
aud there was an appearauce of poverty throughout the whole party, 
which they neither seemed to be ashamed of nor solicitous to dis- 
guise. ‘The durbar was an open room raised a few feet 
from the ground; the flat mud roof supported by a few crooked 
sticks, ‘rough and unpolished, just as they had been cut from the 
jungle; and the attendants offered their remarks and observa- 
tions on the subjects of conversation with the greatest freedom. 

Bela stands on the northern bank of the Pooralee river; a mud 
wall encompasses about one-third of the town ; the rest is entirely 
open. It contains about two thousand houses, of which three 
hundred are inhabited by Hindoos, who enjoy every protection in 
their mercantile pursuits from the Jam. ‘The streets are narrow, 
but, as well as the bazaar, clean and neat, from having a consider- 
able slope, which prevents the water from lodging. 1 

As the only certain protection against the Bezunja robbers be- 
tween Bela and Kelat, the Jam had sent for. the chief of that tribe, 
whose name was Ruhmut Khan; but as he did not appear at the 
appointed time, our travellers set out on their journey. They soon, 
however, met this.chief accompanied by fifteen or twenty followers. 
He peremptorily refused to suffer them to proceed through his 
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country unless escorted by himself, or before he had talked with the 
Jam; they were therefore under the necessity of returning. ‘ We 
found him,’ says Mr. Pottinger, ‘ possessed of all that ingenuous 
hospitality and predatory ferocity which are so curiously blended in 
the Belooche character. He repeatedly swore by his beard that 
had we attempted to advance through his country, without his 
leave, he would have annihilated our whole party;’ and he assured 
them that they must be extremely ignorant of his tribe if they thought 
they could pass unobserved, ‘ for that a hare could not pass 
through Ruhmut Khban’s country if he chose to prevent it;’ ‘ but,’ 
he continued, ‘ having once given his word for your safety you need 
not fear any thing mortal ; farther it rests with the Almighty and his 
prophet.’ The protection offered by this chief of the robbers was 
not, however, gratuitous; he drove a hard bargain with the Jam as 
to the sum of money that was to be given, which was settled, not 
much to his satisfaction, at sixty rupees. ‘Their first halt was in the 
bed of the Pooralee river, in which the Bezunjas made a blazing 
fire, and by which they sat the greater part of the night, entertained 
by the songs and music of three or four sookrees, or wandering 
musicians, bawling out the exploits of their different chiefs, and 
accompanying their songs with the most frantic and unmeaning 
gestures. 


‘ A clearer picture of the savage life of the Bezunjas, and many 
other Belooche tribes, cannot well be pourtrayed than by this scene: 
all outward distinction and respect for chiefs were at that moment 
thrown asice; at intervals they, as well as their people, in the height 
of their enthusiasm, snatched the setars, or musical instruments, from 
the hands of the sookrees, and sung in “ descant wild” their favourite 
airs, gradually working themselves, by ridiculous and violent action, 
into a state of absolute frenzy: their din then became universal and 
quite stunning, and the auditory continued to applaud and join in 
chorus with the singers until they were so completely exhausted that 
they could exert themselves no longer; the instruments were then laid 
hold of by others, and thus they were regularly passed round the cir- 
cle.’—p. 29. 3 

Travelling for several days over a wild and rugged country, gene- 
rally by the banks, or in the bed of the river, among the ever vary- 
ing sublime and majestic mountain scenery, they found themselves 
amidst many kheils, or small societies of Brahooe shepherds, whose 


quiet and inoffensive manners formed a singular contrast with those 
of the Bezunja robbers. 


‘ A little before sunset we took up our lodging for the night close to 
the ghedans or tents of three or four Brahooe shepherds, one of whom 
supplied us with abundance of milk, firewood, and water. This little 
kheil had selected a most romantic and retired spot; immediately under 
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a stupendous range of mountains, for their abode; their manners were 
mild, simple, and prepossessing ; and the only cares they seemed to 
have in this peaceful retreat were to protect their flocks from the nightly 
depredations of wolves and hyenas, to tend them while grazing during 
the day, and to milk them morning and evening ; at all of which both 
sexes were equally alert and skilful. The flocks were just brought 
home as we dismounted, and it was surprizing to see with what quick- 
ness and regularity they were all milked and pent up; at this, every 
soul assisted, from the father of the family to the infant that could not 
walk: when the household avocations were over, the women and chil- 
dren came and sat round our fire, and chatted without the least reserve ; 
their demeanour, as well as that of the men, evinced a truly hospitable 
desire to oblige, uninfluenced by the hope of reward; and few, who 
have not beensituated as we were at that moment, can fully appreciate 
the gratification of such treatment as we met with from these wild and 
uncivilized shepherds.’—p. 34. 


A rocky road, intersected with deep and almost impassable ra- 
vines, brought them to the town of Khosdar, where the inhabitants 
viewed them with suspicion and surprize, but, after some difficulty, 
admitted them to a lodging in an empty hovel. Khosdar consists 
of about five hundred habitations, situated in a valley encompassed 
by mountains, and having a low mud wall round it, inclosing some 
gardens which produce grapes, figs, almonds, apricots, apples, &c.; 
but'the trees were then (5th February) leafless. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Hindoos from Mooltan and Shikarpoor, who have so 
much influence that the keys of the town gate are, every night, en- 
trusted to the hands of the senior Brahmin of those who officiate 
at a pagoda dedicated to Kalee, the Goddess of Fate; though Mr. 
Pottinger says ‘ they seem to be a most dissolute, debauched set,’ 
whose whole employment consisted of smoking tobacco, chewing 
bhang, and sitting over the fire. 

On the 7th February, after a further ascent of rugged mountainous 
country, they found the water in their leathern bags frozen into a 
mass of ice. ‘They continued to ascend for nearly fifty miles fur- 
ther, through a bleak and desert country, when they arrived at the 
village of Soherab situated ou a plain of the same name thirty or 
forty miles in length, and from ten to twenty in breadth; the moun- 
tains on the eastern side were white with snow; and a snowy peak 
to the northward shewed itselt, which, as they afterwards ascer- 
tained, was not less than one hundred and twenty miles from them; 
a march of fifty miles beyond this brought them to Kelat, the capi- 
tal of Beloochistan, the word Kelat meaning, in their language, 
the city. 

Kelat is situated on an elevated site on the western side of a well 
cultivated valley, eight miles long and from two to three broad, the 
greater part of which is laid out in gardens and other inclosures. 
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Three of its sides are encompassed with a mud wall eighteen or 
twenty feet high, flanked, at intervals of two hundred and fifty 
paces, by bastions, which, with the intermediate spaces, are pierced 
with numerous loop-holes for matchlock-men, but no cannon; a 
face of the mountain, cut away perpendicularly, forms the defence 
on the fourth side, on the summit of which is the palace of Mah- 
mood Khan, chief of Kelat, and nominal beglerbeg of Beloochis- 
tan. The city has three gates. The number of houses inside the 
walls is upwards of two thousand five hundred; and that of the 
suburbs may exceed one half of this amount. The streets are 
broader than is usual in eastern cities, and most of them have a 
raised pathway on either side for foot-passengers. In the middle 
is an uncovered kennel to receive all the filth of the streets, which 
is suffered sometimes to stagnate and become very offensive. ‘The 
upper parts of the houses project, and almost meet each other; this 
obstructs the air, and makes the lower part gloomy and wet. The 
bazaar is extensive and well furnished with all kinds of goods; fresh 
meat, vegetables, and the necessaries of life are procurable daily 
and at a moderate rate. The town is well supplied with running 
water from a fountain in one of the bills, the stream of which turns 
several mills; and Mr. Pottinger tells us, as a remarkable fact, that 
the water of the spring possesses a considerable degree of tepidity 
until after sun rise, when it suddenly becomes exceedingly cold, 
and remains so during the day. This apparent change in the tem- 
perature of the water, which is in fact a change in that of the at- 
mosphere, has led Mr. Pottinger precisely into the same error that 
Mr. Elphinstone recorded on a similar occasion. 

The khan of Kelat, with his family, and the principal inhabitants, 
had, as is usual, gone down to Kutch Gundava, a district that juts 
into the plains of Sinde, to avoid the severity of the winter, which 
is here so intense that, on the 12th February, the water with which 
Lieutenant Pottinger was washing his hands on the sunny side of 
the house, at mid-day, became ice as it touched the ground. The 
travellers had nevertheless abundance of visitors at their lodging 
outside the city walls, which a Hindoo, to whom they were recom- 
mended, procured for them, and which he said was very suitable 
for ‘ horse dealers,’ having a walled yard attached to it. Among the 
numerous visitors were some Baubees, a class of Affghan mer- 
chants, one of whom recoguized our travellers, and asserted that he 
had seen them the preceding year in Sinde; this they stoutly denied, 
which was fortunately ascribed by the Baubees merely to an une 
willingness to acknowledge their reduced circumstances and station 
in life, and not to any fear of detection. 

On the 6th March they pursued their route northwards towards 
Kandahar, chiefly through defiles of rugged mountains, one of 
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which Mr. Pottinger describes as the most difficult, beyond all 
comparison, that he had ever seen in any country; and from the top 
of which ‘ the desert burst on his view, extending as far as the eye 
could trace, with the semblance of a’ smooth ocean from tbe re- 
flexion of the sun on the sand.’ On the following day, having de- 
scended the heights for about five hours, and crossed a branch of the 
desert of about six miles in width, they entered the village of 
Nooshky on the morning of the 9th March. The appearance of 
strangers was a novel occurrence that attracted the whole popula- 
tion, who crowded round them and began to be rude and trouble- 
some, when a man habited like a Persian advised them to go to the 
Mehman Khanu, where, he said, they would be safe and unmo- 
lested. ‘The moment they arrived at this spot the conduct of the 
people was totally changed ; they became attentive to their wants, 
spread a carpet for them, brought pillows from the sirdar’s house, 
who was absent, and shewed them all the respect due to the guests 
of the chief, and as strangers entitled to all the rights of hospitality. 
The ‘ House of Guests’ is of Arabic origin, and exists even among 
the degenerate tribes scattered over the sandy plams of Northern 
Africa. The sirdar, or chief, on his arrival, was very kind to them, 
and sent his son with twelve matchlock-men to protect them to 
Dooshak, for which, however, payment was demanded, and a bar- 
gain made: during their stay at Nooshky they were regularly sup- 
plied with bread, sour milk, cheese, dhol, or pease-soup, and assa- 
foetida plants stewed in raucid butter—more rank and nauseous 
than the drug itself—but considered by the Belooches as an exqui- 
site dainty. Every soul seemed ready to devour the young plants 
when brought in by the Brahooes from the mountains, ‘ so that 
the people were not only offensively strong, but the very air was 
impregnated with the effluvia.” [tseems doubttul if this was the real 
assafvetida plant (a species of feruda, or giant fennel) from which 
the Persians collect the drug, as described by the accurate Koemp- 
fer; Mr. Pottinger says the Belooche assafcetida plant has leaves re- 
sembling those of the Indian large beet root, and the head ‘ much 
the ‘appearance of a caulitlower.’ 

Here our two travellers separated in order that they might ob- 
tain a more extensive knowledge of the country,—Captain Christie 
proceeding northerly to Herat, and Lieutenant Pottinger westerly 
towards Kirman. Here also they learned that the umeers of Sinde 
had sent two men to Kelat in order to seize and carry them to 
Hyderabad, having discovered that they were not horse dealers but 
Europeans whose object was to survey the country, and that one of 
them was known to have been with the British envoy in Sinde the 
year before. Captain Christie had already departed with the sirdar’s 
son; and Lieutenant Pottinger now found it prudeat to hasten his 
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bargain with Moorad Khan, the sirdar’s nephew, (against whom 
the old chief cautioned him as a great rascal,) to protect him to 
Surhud on the western frontier of Beloochistan, for sixty rupees. 

Between Nooshky and the desert are some ancient remains of 
buildings that were probably erected by the Guebres or Parsees, 
the worshippers of fire: one was a sort of cupola, near which, tra- 
dition says, is the site of an ancient town whose inhabitants were so 
wealthy that they mixed the chunam or cement, for the erection of 
their houses and other edifices, with milk instead of water, an un- 
necessary and ostentatious waste, which so incensed the deity, that 
a curse was denounced on the place, and it gradually sunk into 
misery and decay; another was a range of large stones at twenty or 
thirty yards distance, which were said to be placed there by Rustum 
(the celebrated Persian hero) to comthemorate the pace at which 
his favourite steed galloped; a third consisted of a great number 
of quadrangular tombs, as they appeared to be, each surrounded by 
a wall of open freestone work, extending along the banks of the 
Bale river, and near them were scattered, over the edge of the 
desert, several large mounds of earth and stones, but Mr. Pottinger 
could not discover any inscriptions: his guide told him that the 
buildings were of a stone that was not to be found in any part of 
the country. 

After travelling five days over a dry, rugged, and nearly uninha- 
bited country, Mr. Pottinger arrived, on the Sist March, at the 
skirts of the Red Sandy Desert, which presents to the reader’s 
imagination such a scene of dreary desolation, and is so unlike every 
thing that any other part of the world affords, so much worse even 
than the Sahara of Northern Africa, that we shall make no apology 
for extracting this part of the narrative at full length. Having 
filled every thing that could contain water so brackish. as barely to 
be palatable, though drawn out of a well 150 feet deep, Mr. Pot- 
tinger says, 

* We quitted this well just as the sun rose, and proceeded the greater 
part of the way on foot, twenty-seven miles farther, over a desert of red 
sand, the particles of which were so light, that when taken in the hand 
they were scarcely more than palpable; the whole is thrown by the 
winds into an irregular mass of waves principally running east and 
west, and varying in height from ten to twenty feet; most of these rise 
perpendicularly on the opposite side to that from which the pre- 
vailing wind blows, (north-west,) and might readily be fancied, at a 
distance, to resemble a new brick wall. The side facing the wind 
slopes off with a gradual declivity to the base (or near it) of the next - 
windward wave. It again ascends in a straight line, in the same ex- 
traordinary manner as above described, so as form a hollow or path be- 
tween them. I kept as much in these paths as the direction I had to 
travel in would admit of, but had nevertheless exceeding difficulty 
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and fatigue in urging the camels over the waves when it was requisite to 
do so, and more particularly where we had to clamber up the leeward 
or perpendicular face of them, in which attempt we were many times 
defeated, and reduced to go round until an easier place or turn in the 
wave offered. On the oblique or shelving side the camels got up pretty 
well, as their broad feet saved them from sinking deeper than we did 
ourselves, and the instant they found the top of the wave giving way 
from their weight, they most expertly dropt on their knees, and in that 
posture gently slid down with the sand, which was luckily so uncon- 
nected, that the leading camel usually caused a sufficient breach for the 
others to follow on foot. All symptoms of vegetation had ceased for 
the latter ten miles of my journey this day, except a few stunted 
bushes of the taghuz, (a species of tamarisk,) and a hardy little plant 
called, by the Belooches, shirrikoh (mountain-top) bearing a purple 
flower with a very powerful odoriferous smell. My guide appeared to 
be regulated in his movements by a chain of mountains that were at 
times just descernible tothe southward. We spent the night under the 
shelter of one of the sand-waves, where the atmosphere was uncom- 
monly hot and close. ; 

‘1st April. I travelled to-day twenty miles across a desert of the same 
description as yesterday, and consequently the like impediments op- 
posed me, which were trifling, however, compared with the distress 
suffered not only by myself and people, but even the camels, from the 
floating particles of sand; a phenomenon which I am still at a loss to 
account for. When I first observed it, the desert seemed, at the distance 
of halfa mile or less, to have an elevated and flat surface from six to 
twelve inches higher than the summits of the waves. This vapour ap- 
peared to recede as we advanced, and once or twice completely en- 
circled us, limiting the horizon to a very confined space, and conveying.a 
most gloomy and unnatural sensation to the mind of the beholder: at 
the same moment we were imperceptibly covered with innumerable 
atoms of small sand, which, getting into our eyes, mouths, and nostrils, 
caused excessive irritation, attended with extreme thirst, that was in- 
creased in no small degree by the intense heat of the sun. On ques- 
tioning my Brahooé guide, who, though a perfectly wild savage, had 
more local knowledge than any other person of the party, he said that 
this annoyance was supposed by his countrymen and himself to originate 
in the solar beams causing the dust of the desert (as he emphatically 
styled it) to rise and float through the air; and judging from expe- 
perience, I should pronounce this idea to be partly correct, as I can 
aver that this sandy ocean was only visible during the hottest part of the 
day.’—p. 132. 

We will not stop to criticise the Brahooe’s explanation, or Lieu- 
tenant Pottinger’s theory, both of which we suspect, when weigh- 
ed in the balance, would be found wanting ; but we are quite sa- 
tisfied that he.is perfectly right in distinguishing this misty, murky, 
and palpable atmosphere, from that luminous illusion which tanta- 
lizes the thirsty traveller with the appearance of water, so well 
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known to the natives of these dry and sandy regions by the name of 
suhrab, and to the French savans by that of mirage. 

On the 2d April the desert was less sandy, but not less solitary ; 
and a surface of hard black gravel, without a trace of verdure or 
even a bush to be seen, was but a gloomy sort of relief from the 
dazzling glare of the preceding day. In such a solitude, even the 
strife of the elements is not contemplated without sensations that 
are not apt to be felt by those who are placed in more happy cir- 
cumstauces. 

‘ I experienced this forenoon a violent tornado or gust of wind, accom- 
panied by a torrent of rain, which continued for half an hour, and was 
absorbed by the earth as it fell. Itcame on most unexpettedly, and 
had the guide not apprised me of its strength, we should probably have 
fared worse than we did, for it would have been an act of temerity to 
have tried to sit on the camels during its impetuous fury. Before it be- 
gan the sky was clear, save a few small clouds in the north-west quarter ; 
and the only antecedent warning it afforded was the oppressive sultri- 
ness of the air, and a vast number of whirlwinds springing up on all 
sides ; the moment the Brahooe saw these whirlwinds disperse, which 
they did as if by magic, and a cloud of dust approaching, he advised us 
to dismount, and we had hardly time to do so, and lodge ourselves 
snugly behind the camels, when the storm burst upon us with a furious 
blast of wind ; the rain fell in the largest drops I ever remember to have 
seen, and the air was so completely darkened, that J was absolutely un- 
able to discern any thing at the distance even of five yards. Moorad 
happened to place himself about so many paces in front of me, and 
when I looked up, during the height of the tempest, I saw nothing of 
him, and therefore concluded he had shifted his position; but when it 
was over, I found him still in the same spot, These bursts are by no 
means rare, and though unpleasant at the instant, have their attendant 
advantages, as they cool and purify the atmosphere, which would 
otherwise be quite intolerable at any season, and is so notwithstand- 
ing their prevalence throughout the hot months, from June to Septem- 
ber.’—p. 135. 

During these months the desert js indeed absolutely impassable ; 
these blasts, called sometimes the Julot, (the flame,) and some- 
times the Badé Sumoom, (pestilential wind,) being destructive of 
every organized being that is exposed to it. 

. € Its effects on the human frame were related to me by those who 
had been eye-witnesses of them, as the most dreadful that can be ima- 
gined: the muscles of the unhappy sufferer become rigid and con- 
tracted; the skin shrivels ; an agonizing sensation, as if the flesh was 
on fire, pervades the whole frame; and, in the last stage, it cracks: 
ito deep gashes, Coane. hemorrhage that quickly ends his misery. 
In some instances life is annihilated instantaneously, and in others the 
unfortunate victim lingers for hours, or perhaps days, in the excru-. 
tiating tortures I have described. To render this terrible scourge still 
, more 
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more baneful, its approach is seldom if ever foreseen; and among all 
the Belooches with whom I have conversed regarding it, no one asserted 
more than that they had heard it was indicated by an unusual oppres- 
sion in the air, and a degree of heat that affected the eyes; the pre- 
caution then adopted is to cover themselves over, and lie prostrate on 
the earth. A curious fact is established by this custom, that any cloth, 
however thin, will obviate the deleterious effects of the Badé Sumoom 
on the human body.’—p. 136. 

The tantalizing effects of the mirage on the thirsty traveller are 
thus described :— 

* The suhrab, or water of the desert, floated all round us, as though 
it were mocking our distress by its delusive representation of what we 
so eagerly thirsted for; the absence of which I can affirm with perfect 
confidence, from my individual experience, to be the most insupport- 
able of all the wants of what are termed the absolute necessaries of 
life. A person may endure with patience and hope the pressute of 
fatigue and hunger, heat or cold, and even a total deprivation of 
natural rest for a considerable length of time ; but to be scorched under 
a burning sun, to feel your throat so parched and dry that you respire 
with difficulty, to dread moving your tongue in your mouth from the 
apprehensions of suffocation which it causes—and not to have the 
means of. allaying those dreadful sensations, are, in my ideas, the ex- 
treme pitch of a traveller’s calamities. The suhrab of which I have 
just spoken, is said to be caused by the rarefaction of the atmosphere 
from extreme heat; and, which augments the"delusion, it is most fre- 
quent in hollows where water might be expected to lodge. I have 
seen bushes and trees reflected in it with as much accuracy as though 
it had been the face of a clear and still lake; and once, in the province 
of Kerman, in Persia, it seemed to rest, like a sheet of water, on the 
face of a hill, at the foot of which my road lay, exhibiting the sum- 
mit, which did not overhang it in the least degree, by a kind of un- 
accountable refraction, This phenomenon is, -however, very uncom- 
mon, and the Persians who were travelling with me, attributed it to ex- 
halations from saline particles, with which the hill abounded.’—p. 185. 


The great desert we have been describing is estimated by Mr. 
Pottinger to be 300 miles long, by 200 broad; but taking its con- 
tinuation to the northward beyond the Helmind river, which merely 
interrupts it, and to the westward connecting it with the desert of 
Kirman, from which it is divided only by a narrow range of hills, 
we have a dismal and desolate waste of five hundred miles from 
North to South, and six hundred from East to West. 

On the skirts of the desert stood the small village of Kullugan, 
situated in a narrow and romantic valley of Mukran, where our 
traveller was advised to assume the character of a devotee, being 
told by his pfotector, Moorad, that he was no longer to consider 
himself in the khan of Kelat’s territories, or to calculate on the 
same good order and security that he observed there: ‘ We are 
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now,’ he added, ‘ in Mukran, where every individual is a robber 
by caste, and where they do not hesitate to plunder brothers and 
neighbours.’ He soon experienced the truth of this, for the Sir- 
dar, who was Moorad’s father-in-law, in conjunction with Iris 
worthy son, contrived to extort from him fifty rupees for a safe 
conduct to Surhud, in addition to the sixty already paid to Moorad. 
Kulugan contains about one hundred and fifiy houses, many of 
them two or three stories high. In the uppermost of these, the 
greater part of the inhabitants sleep, ascending by a ladder through 
a trap-door, and drawing it up after them, as a measure of security. 
-The Mukranees are described as a small race of men, hardy and 
brave; the women very plain, and, as it would seem, almost uni- 
versally affected with weak eyes—owing, perhaps, to the fine parti~ 
cles of sand from the desert constantly floating in the air. 

The district of Dizick is described as fertile and populous, pre- 
senting to the traveller, in the course of two days’ journey, seven 
or eight villages. Every village has its sirdar, or chief, and every 
district its khan: the chief khan is Neamut Oollah, whose reve- 
nues are derived from one tenth of the produce, amounting yearly 
to about sixty or seventy thousand rupees. 

The next district, proceeding westerly, is called Sibb, very bar- 
ren, excepting in the bed of a broad water-course, in which are 
large wheat fields and groves of palm trees ; beyond this the moun- 
tains were a mass of black rock, totally destitute of verdure, and 
the small plains intersected with stony ridges and deep ravines, 
At a village, called Mughsee, a gang of Loories, a set of wander- 
ing vagabonds, not unlike the people we call gipsies, had mur- 
dered the sirdar a few days before, and as their leader was then 
officiating in the place of the deceased, by order of Mihrab Khan, 
Mr. Pottinger was not inclined to put himself in the power of 
‘such blood-thirsty ruffians;’ he therefore chose to pass on and 
take up his night’s abode in the jungle. 

* Although I had long accustomed myself to regard the people of 
this part of Mukran as hardened in every species of inhumanity, I must 
confess | was confounded by the cool depravity evinced by an old 
man who was at the head of the murderous gang, and who, after having 
minutely detailed to Khodadad and my camel-drivers the particulars of 
the assassination, pointed with great apparent exultation to a very high 
house in the village, and said that the son of the unfortunate sirdar had 
taken refuge there at the moment of the massacre of his father’s family, 
and that they were momentarily expecting him to descend to be. put to 
death: the hoary sinner (for he was really such) added, with the same 
merciless composure, that the youth might as well come down quickly, 
and relieve them from the tedious task of starving him dt, which was 
the only mode of expulsion they meant to pursue, lest they should 
damage the building and property in it. I ventured to ask w . wee 
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Mihrab Khan had thought of this outrage towards a man who had held 
the village in fief from him; and, to increase my astonishment, I was 
informed, that subsequent to the commission of the nefarious act, the 
Loories had simply offered to acknowledge his authority and pay the 
customary fines, on which their proffered allegiance had been ac- 
cepted, and their king, as they called him, formally invested in the 
sirdaree or chiefship of Mughsee. Revenge alone had stimulated the 
gang to this atrocity; they had desired permission prior to the seed- 
time, which had then elapsed about two months, to settle for a season 
in the neighbourhood of the village, in order to cultivate a small piece 
of ground; which application was harshly refused, and they were 
threatened with chastisement if seen after a certain period within the 
district. ‘They disappeared until the armed men, that had been called 
together to expel them, had returned to their agricultural occupations ; 
and one night, making a forced march from a spot at which they bad 
been secreted in the mountains, they suddenly seized the sirdar’s house, 
and butchered him and his whole household. The villagers made no 
attempt to save any of them, and spoke with the utmost indifference of 
the cruel fate impending over the son. In more peaceful climes than 
these, where the lives and properties of men are guarded by laws divine 
and human, the mind revolts at the bare idea of such wickedness, and 
it is scarcely credited that it exists; but in these regions the case is 
widely. different—here the most familiar topics of conversation are 
bloodshed and rapine ; and habit has brought the natives to view crimes, 
at which human nature ought to shudder, not only with unconcerned 
apathy, but as subjects of amusing discussion,’-—p. 152. 


Mr. Pottinger collected some little information respecting the 
manners and religious sentiments of this detestable race. 


‘ They say that man was born to live, to die, to rot, and be forgotten; 
and that, during his existence, if he is happy, he has only to pray for a 
continuance of it; but, if the contrary, he is at liberty, not only to forego 
his devotions, but to put an end to his sufferings. When one of them 
happens to die, they bury every thing with him that could be exclusively 
considered his; such as his clothes, sword, and matchlock ; in order that 
at article of their belief relative to his being forgotten, may be accom- 
plished. 

‘ Both men and women dress in the most preposterous and fantastic 
way they can devise, adorning themselves with feathers, skins, berries, 
shells, and other baubles. They are impudent and immodest in de- 
meanour, and addicted to every species of vice and gross sensuality ; for, 
as they never marry, the females live promiscuously with the men. Nor 
are any bounds set to this incestuous commerce. They have seldom 
offspring, so that they prefer stealing girls, who are instructed by the 
force of example; but when any of the women do conceive, the issue 
is considered the joint property of the whole community, and at a cer- 
tain age initiated @@cordingly. —(p. 154.) 

. On the 13th April Lieutenant Pottinger arrived at Huftur, the 
last town of Mukran, which contains about two hundred and fifty 
houses, 
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houses, and, proceeding to the Mehman Khanu, or guest’s house, 
a Belooche came to spread carpets, and to ask his name and inten- 
tions. His answer was, that he was a Peerzaduh, or devotee, on 
his route to the holy city of Mushed: but the sirdar, who soon 
after paid him a visit, was quite sure that he was a Shahzader, or 
prince in disguise; the present of a pair of pistols silenced him, 
and procured a letter to his brother, sirdar of Puhra, in which, 
however, he stated his suspicions: our traveller therefore thought 
it best to relinquish, at this place, his holy office, and avow himself 
a firinjee, or European, in the service of a Hindoo, and thus far 
on his way to Kirman on his master’s concerns. Shah Mihrab 
Khan’s civility was not lessened by this discovery ; he joined a party 
of his learned moollahs, that is to say those who could read and 
write, though he himself could do neither, at the Mehman Khanu, 
and chatted with our traveller, amusing him with tales and anec- 
dotes, till midnight. 


* Here,’ says Mr. Pottinger, ‘ we recognise a chief, whose income 
and domains, when placed in comparison with those of all the surround- 
ing toparchs, are princely, associating with his meanest subjects, ad- 
mitting them to a free and unceremonious avowal of their opinions, even 
in opposition to his own, and entertaining so contemptible an idea of 
literature, that he could not read or write. Asia alone may be said at 
this day to afford instances of such barbarism; but the coincidence of 
it with the habits and establishments of the savage nations that subverted 
the Roman empire, is singular and exact.’ 


Puhra contains about four hundred houses, and these two towns, 
Huftur and Puhra, are the chief places in the Shah’s territories, 
which embrace a circuit of ninety or one hundred miles: he can 
muster a regular army of about six thousand men, and his revenues 
amount to four and a half lac of rupees (£56,520 sterling). His 
tribe are noted for their predatory character, on which they pride 
themselves; and Shah Mihrab Khan told Mr. Pottinger, with an 
air of triumph, that he had been outlawed both by the government 
of Persia and Kaubul. 

‘The Khan of Bunpoor was equally ready to avow himself a rob- 
ber by profession: but far from possessing any of the polish or 
shewing any of the civility of the Khan of Pubra, he was a mere 
savage, and actually forced the pistols from our traveller, which 
were his only remaining protection. He boasted of the plunder 
which, in conjunction with the Shah Mihrab and his brother; he 
had made on a cheepao into Laristan, in Persia, whence they 
brought great numbers of slaves of both sexes, camels, carpets, 
‘matchlocks, and other articles. The village of Banpoor is small 
and ill built, bearing a most desolate and impoverished appearance, 
without any signs of cultivation near it. The Khan’s revenues ee 
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farmed out, and they brought him 26,000 rupees, 140 camels, as 
many sheep or goats, the samme number of measures of wheat and 
dates, and a few matchlocks; out of this scanty revenue he has a 
number of brothers to maintain, and sixteen wives. 

From hence he proceeded northerly to Bosman, as he found it 
impracticable to cross the Dusht, or desert, into Nurmansheer. 
The chief, Moorad Khan, was remarkably kind and hospitable : 
he immediately sent him a whole sheep, and a large bowl of hodge- 
podge, made of green barley mixed with butter-milk ; an unpala- 
table dish, and not the usual food of the inhabitants, but they had 
then no other; they were driven even to the necessity of eating 
mulberry leaves, builed up with a kind of pulpy acid grass. At 
this place was a curious well of hot water ; im the centre was a cir- 
cular pipe built of red burnt brick, about eight inches in diameter, 
out of which the water boiled with considerable violence ; it was 
supposed to be brought from a mountain fifteen miles off, through 
a subterraneous aqueduct, built by the ancient Guebres, und that a 
large city once stood on the site of the present village of Bosman. 
The name of the mountain is Kohé Noushadir, or hill of Sal-Am- 
moniac, which salt is said to be found in the fissures of the rocks, 
as are also incrustations of brimstone. Bosman contains about one 
hundred and fifty houses, some of them two or three stories high, 
built of stones, without cement or mortar, and. plaistered inside 
with mud, The Khan has not above fifty fighting men, anda reve- 
nue just enough to subsist upon. ‘ His manners are mild ; his ad- 
dress has all the Persian politeness and urbanity, and this,’ says 
Mr. Pottinger, ‘ was the first place I had come to, where Persian 
was the colloquial language.’ ; 

On the 23d April he reached Regan, the frontier fort of Persia 
on the south side, situate in the province of Nurmanshur, and took 
the road of Nuhumabad, Buman, and Kirman, the last of which 
he reached on the 3d May, with mingled feelings of thankfulness 
for his safety, and exultation and pleasure at the completion of all 
that part of the journey which he considered to be hazardous, 
Here he remained till the 25th, in the expectation of being joined 
by Captain Christie, from Heerat. We pass over his short notices 
of Persian manners, ceremonies, feasts, &c. as we have them so 
amply and ably detailed by Jonas Hanway, Chardin, and others, 
and more receutly by Sir John Malcolm; and for the same reason 
omit noticing his observations on Kirman, Shiraz, and Ispahan, at 
the last of which places he had the pleasure of being joined by his 
fellow traveller, Captain Christie, from Heerat and Yezd. A sum- 
mary of CaptaimChristie’s journey is contained in an Appendix. -— 

_ We must content ourselves with a very brief account of the mis- 
sion to Sinde, which, though prior in point of time to the journey 
we 
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we have been describing, is placed after it in the volume. The 
province of Sinde is bounded by Kutch Gundawa and Shikarpoor 
on the north, by the ocean to the south ; an extensive desert on the 
east separates it from the provinces of Agimere, Marwar, &c. and 
on the west the Brahooick mountains terminate the plain, as by a 
gigantic wall; through the midst of it flows the celebrated Indus, 
* The resemblance,’ (says Pottinger,) ‘ which this country bears to 
Egypt, is so great as to strike the observer with surprize ; a level 
plain, with a noble river fertilizing each bank to a certain distance, 
when the face of the country becomes on one side a sandy desert, 
and on the other a pile of barren mountains, that are quite as in- 
hospitable both us to soil and climate.’ Sinde, as well as. Beloo- 
chistan, is, as we have observed, a nominal province of Kaubul, 
and rated at the fixed annual tribute of twelve lacks of rupees, no 
part of which, however, has of late years been paid. At the time 
of the mission, the government of the province was vested in three 
brothers, who had assumed the title of Ameers, or rulers, of Sinde ; 
and since then, on the death of the eldest m 1812, his son took the 
lowest seat in the triumvirate, while the other two brothers each 
ascended a step. They have considerably extended their territory 
to the northward, and were attempting to carry their arms into 
Kutch Booje on the south-eastern frontier, but were prevented by 
the British government of India, which will account for the ill hu- 
mour they shewed to the mission of Mr. Smith from Bombay in 1809. 
Both Captain Christie and Mr. Pottinger accompanied this mis- 
sion. On their arrival off Kurachee the governor made some de- 
mur in. permitting the ships to enter the harbour until he should 
have seen the Ameers. Mr. Smith complained that in their cor- 
respondence some improper assumptions had taken place as to the 
relative titles and rank of the Governor General of India and the 
Ameers; on which the Sinde governor expressed his regret, and 
assured them it had arisen entirely from his ignorance of the Persian 
language; but that he had not the least objection to put out the 
eyes of the writer or put him to death, which ever the envoy should 
like best. When landed they were refused entrance into the fort ; 
a body of troops were marched down, and all their motions were 
closely watched. In short, they were kept several days as pri- 
soners at large, and a guard every night placed over them. At 
length, however, after a direct communication from the envoy ta 

the Ameers, they were allowed to set out for Hyderabad. 
Kurachee is the principal Bunder, or sea port, of Sinde. The 
fortifications are mean, being built of mud mixed with straw, and 
a long creeping weed that grows in the neighbouring marshes ; the 
houses within the walls, by actual enumeration in 1813, amount to 
$250; the inhabitants to 13,000, mostly Hindoos engaged in com- 
merce. 
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merce. The surrounding country is a perfect plain, which, in the 
beginning of June, was entirely parched, without a vestige of ve- 
getation. y 

They reached Tatta in five marches. This place, thought to be 
the Pattala of Alexander, and once the capital of Sinde, is now in 
a state of desolation ; and the whole country between it and the sea 
port of Kurachee, a mere desert; it was, however, intersected by 
a number of river beds, from fifty to five hundred yards in width, 
which, though then perfectly dry, were represented as being navi- 
gable in the rainy season: they were all branches of the Indus. 
Three miles short of Tatia is the hill called Mukeelee, covered with 
tombs, the only remaining evidence of the ancient opulence of that 
city. Each had its area inclosed within a bigh wall. ‘The Mauso- 
leum was about $5 feet square, with a cupola 70 feet high, partly 
hid by two balconies or verandahs, the fronts of which were sup- 
pos by pillars ; both the building and inclosing wall were of yel- 
ow freestone, and inside, beneath the centre of the dome, was a 
mound of black stone, on which were inscribed the names of those 
who had been interred there; the most moderp that could be 
deciphered was dated more than a century and a half before. 
Chapters of the Koran were exquisitely engraven on the stone 
door-frames. 

From the summit of the hill, Tatta has the appearance of an 
immense city; but on approaching it the delusion ceases, and no- 
thing is observed but dilapidated walls and mosques, and long 
streets of uninhabited and ruinous houses. ‘The removal of the 
court to Hyderabad was the occasion of the depopulated state of 
Tatta, full two thirds of which is actually uninhabited. It is still, 
however, a considerable place, being, by Mr. Pottinger’s compu- 
tation, six nmiles in circumference, exclusive of the ruins ; which, 
however, would not:seem to accord with a population of only 
twenty thousand souls. When Nadir Shah visited 'Tatta on his re- 
turn from Delhi, it was said to contain 40,000 weavers of calico and 
loonjees, with artisans of every other description to the number 
of 20,000, exclusive of bankers, money-changers, shopkeepers, 
and sellers of grain, who were estimated at 60,000. What it once 
was, and what the natural resources of this part of Sinde were, may 
be collected ‘from a curious anecdote told of the successful robber 
Nadir Shah. On arriving at this city, he ordered Meer Noor Mo- 
hummud, the governor of the province, into his presence ; he came 
in the usual style of eastern humiliation, with bis turban round his 
neck, a wisp of hay in his mouth, and his feet covered: while in 
the act of prostration, Nadir asked him if he had a well full of 
gold ; the Meer replied, ‘ Yes; two.’ Nadir then asked him if he 
possessed the Lal, a celebrated ruby belonging to the Ameers of 
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Sinde ; the reply was, ‘ Yes; two.’ Nadir then threw up his 
handkerchief, and asked the Meer what he saw on looking at it ; 
he replied, nothing but troops and arms—‘ Then,’ said Nadir, 
produce your gold and your rubies.’ The Meer called for a bas- 
ket which was filled with grain and flour, and a skin of ghee or 
clarified butter, and placing one on his right hand, and the other 
on his left, he said to the Shah,—‘ I am a cultivator of the soil, 
and these are my gold and rubies, in which I shall! not fail you ’— 
and he kept his word, having fed the whole army and followers of 
Nadir Shah, exceeding 500,000 people, for sixteen days. . 

More diplomatic difficulties on points of etiquette occurred on 
their arrival at Hyderabad, but after a week’s negociation, it was 
arranged that on the introduction the envoy should sit on a chair, 
and that the three Ameers should stand up on his appearance, and 
remain in that position till he had advanced to his seat: the 
Ameers, however, seemed to have made up what they might have 
lost in dignity, by letting loose the court rabble, who rashed in and 
trod upon the scabbards of the swords and skirts of the coats of the 
envoy’s suite. The three Ameers were covered with jewels; and 
the mattress they sat upon, and the pillows that supported them, 
were richly embroidered with gold and silver flowers, and sparkled 
with emeralds and rubies. ‘The three brothers were all dressed 
alike, and their turbans were from two to two and a half feet in 
diameter : some of these turbans contain not less than 80 yards of 
fine gauze. 

Hyderabad is situated on an island formed by two branches of 
the Indus. It is a fortress whose walls are of brick, from fifteen 
to thirty feet high, flanked by mud towers at intervals of three or 
four hundred paces; the place is defended by about seventy pieces of 
cannon, mostly small and bad. The pettah, or suburbs, lie to the 
northward of the fortress, consist of about 2500 houses, and a po- 
pulation of 10,000 souls; about the same number reside in the 
fort. They are mostly artisans, employed chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of matchlocks, swords, spears, &c. which they execute re- 
markably well; but the Ameers and great officers wear swords and 
daggers made of the finest steel, which they draw from Persia and 
Asia Minor by agents sent for that purpose. 

Mr. Pottinger may be allowed to be a little out of humour with 
the Sindeans, who were certainly very much disposed to treat the 
East India Company’s envoy rather. cavalierly, and we ought on 
that account to make some little allowance for the dark colouring 
which he has. given to their character :—‘ Avaricious, full of de- 
ceit, cruel, ungrateful, and strangers to veracity.’ He admits in- 
deed, in extenuation of their vices, that the present generation has 
grown up under a government whose extortion, ignorance, and ty- 
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ranny, are possibly unequalled. We need not seek for other 
causes; even that ‘ moral turpitude’ which Mr. Pottinger pro- 
nounces ‘ to pervade, in a greater or less degree, the population 
and society of every nation in Asia,’ is to be ascribed to the 
political situation and circumstances under which they are placed, 
and not to any radical defect or inherent principle in their nature, 
different from the rest of mankind. ‘The physical qualities of the 
Sindeans are personal bravery, abstinence, capability of great exer- 
tion, unqualified submission, and obedience to their superiors. 
‘They are represented as a handsome race of men, taller than Asia- 
tics in general, with good features, and well formed limbs. The 
women are celebrated for their beauty ; and Mr. Pottinger says that 
among the numerous sets of dancing girls that exhibited before 
them, he does not recollect to have seen one, ‘ who was not distin- 
guished for loveliness of face, or symmetry of figure.’ 

‘The Ameers are as rapacious as they are ignorant, and oppress 
the people in every possible way, levying heavy taxes on every arti- 
cle of produce, both while on the land and in the market. The 
sum thus squeezed from the people is said to amount to sixty-one 
lac of rupees, (about £767,500 sterling.) They are supposed to 
be able to bring into the field an army of about 36,000 irregular 
cavalry, armed with matchlocks, lances, and shields, and trained to 
act as horse or foot soldiers ; these men are raised from the con- 
tingents of petty chiefs, amounting to more than forty, who hold 
their lands on condition of military service, the common tenure 
throughout most countries of the Eastern world~-but we must dis- 
miss Lieutenant Pottinger’s volume.—<s containing a descriptive 
detail of a country very little known, we consider it as a valuable 
contribution to Asiatic geography ; it brings us acquainted with a 
rude and barbarous people, whose manners have probably under- 
gone very little change from the earliest ages. The style of the 
author, and his manner of treating his subject, are of an inferior cast 
to those of Mr. Elphinstone, and nothing is added to the science of 
natural history in any of its departments—but we must not expect 
too much from a subaltern in the Indian army, which he entered 
probably at a very early period of life. ‘There is far more informa- 
tion contaived in the volume than the circuimstaaces under which it 
was collected would warraut us to expect. 
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Art. IV. Euripidis Alcestis. Ad fidem Manuscriptorum ac 
veterum editionum emendavit et annotationibusinstruxit Jacobus 
Henricus Monk, A.M. Collegii SS. Trinitatis Socius, et Graca- 
rum Literarum apud Cantabrigienses Professor Regius, Accedit 
Georgii Buchanani versio metrica. Cantabrigia. 1816. pp. 
176. 


OF the three celebrated tragedians of antiquity Euripides was cer- 

tainly the poet of common life, He did not, like the great father 
of the drama, transport his audience amidst a race of demigods, 
whose thoughts and language, as well as stature, were superhuman. 
He did not, like his immediate predecessor and rival, elevate his 
characters into that consistent and sustained majesty which renders 
them more calculated to command our respect than to excite our 
pity; but he took his personages from the common mythological 
stock of his country, and arrayed them in the manners, the language, 
and the circumstances of his own time. He took human life as he 
found it, and gave a faithful picture of it with all its lights and 
shades. In its principal features he knew that it had been much the 
same in the time of Admetus or Jason as in his own. Its acciden- 
tals were indeed altered ; its conveniences and embellishments were 
changed ; but the passions and general habits of mankind remained ; 
tyrants, and lovers, and madmen acted not very differently then from 
what they had done a thousand years before ; what was a natural 
incident in his time would have been likely to happen under similar 
circumstances in the heroic age ; and therefore he gave himself no 
pains to arrange such a combination of events, as should be more 
consistent with the dignity of his fabulous heroes than with the ordi- 
nary course of nature; nor did he scruple upon occasion to make 
his characters discourse like so many honest Athenians of the 80th 
Olympiad, rather than in the elevated tone which the sons and 
grandsons of Jupiter might be supposed to have used.* Euripides 
knew that a man, who was exiled from his country and deprived of 
the means of subsistence, must have recourse to the bounty of others; 
a situation not very heroical indeed, but quite consistent with the 
ordinary course of things ; and therefore he did not hesitate to iv- 
troduce Telephus upon the stage, with a wallet, begging his bread 
from door to door ; for which violation of dramatic propriety and 
decorum he is censured by Aristophanes. Nurses are often foolish 
and talkative old women ; accordingly the nurse of Phdra proses 





* Kddrwe tind roig iyeBéoug roig piace peti£ors xpicbas. 

Kal yap Teic imation iuay xpaivras Word ceavorépuew. Aristoph. Ran. 1085. 

As far as the mere phraseology is coucerued, Aristotle considers that Euripides is to 
be commended for adopting in some instances the common language of the people. 
Katoreras 3'ed, bay tig x tig elabviag Radrinrou indtyar curriOa Serep Bipumldng wisi, xai 
imidute wpaireg. Rhetor. iii. 1. : 
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in a very childish and wees wa manner, and arges, as an argu- 
ment for a certain degree of laxity in morals, that men are not very 
particular in finishing the roofs of their houses! 


Oud ixmoveiv ros p74 Blov Alay Bporods" 
odd dy oreyyy yap, iis xarypepeis Boos 
nares axpiBacsizy. Hippol. 469. 


With the same disregard for decorum he introduces in the Sup- 
plices, and at a very critical period of the drama, a sententious cox- 
comb in the person of a herald, whom an Athenian audience could 
not have listened to without laughing. ‘The Phrygians were pro- 
verbially cowards, and a slave of that nation might be supposed to 
have recourse to any meanness, however abject, for the purpose of 
saving his life; accordingly in the Orestes a character of this sort 
is introduced in a manner totally incompatible with the gravity of 
the tragic muse. If Sophocles had chanced to be present at the 
representation of that play, he must infallibly have quitted the 
theatre in disgust when Orestes began to sport with the fears of the 
Phrygian slave. Such a passage as the following could only have 
been intended to excite the risibility of the spectators. 


ivdinws % Turdaperos apa maic dwArsro ; 
ivdinarar’, ef ye Aasmods shye tpemTdyous Barely. 
Spocor, si 3b um, xTErw os, wn Abryerw Suny yelper. 





Th ipny ux ny xatwpoc’, Hy ay evopecim tye. 
Oty ape xTevsic pe ; OP. aPeicas. OP. xardy foros Adysic rode! 
OP. ara peraPovrsucéuecba, OP. rodro 3 ob nadws Advts. 
Orest. 1526. 


Many similar instances might be adduced from the plays of 
Euripides ; and it is deserving of consideration, whether his fre- 
quent failures in the dramatic contests of the Dionysia may not 
have been in part attributable to his deviations from that ma- 
jestic and decorous style, which the Athenians had been accustomed 
to admire in Sophocles: for it cannot be denied that these are 
blemishes in his compositions. They may be natural, but they are 
not poetical. Whatever borders upon the low or the ludicrous, 
gives a revolting shock to those finer feelings of the human breast, 
which itis the peculiar province of tragedy to excite and keep alive. 
For the same reason, although gross or profligate characters are 
more commonly to be met with than heroes, yet it is not the busi- 
ness of tragedy to bring them upon the stage in their native colours ; 
nor ina picture, which is intended to rouse our pity or terror, should 
the painter mtroduce an object of disgusting deformity, however 
skilfully it may be wrought. 
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GAA’ amonpumTsy Xn TO Wornpor Torys Tanryy, 
nad py wapayer undid ddacne.* 

The propensity, which is so frequently discoverable in Euripides, 
to raise « laugh at the expense of certain characters against which 
he seems to have had a particular animosity, and to the gross viola- 
tion of dramatic consistency, is the more remarkable, because all 
accounts concur in representing the poet himself as a man of grave 
and austere manners, and an enemy to that species of buffoonery 
which he has introduced with so ill an effect into the most interest- 
ing parts of his tragedies. It is scarcely probable that this should 
not have given offence to the correct taste of those audiences, whom 
the sustained and uniform dignity, and laboured accuracy of So- 
phocles bad probably rendered fastidious and critical. Aeschylus 
rarely offends in this way, at least in his surviving dramas ; and 
when he does, it is rather from want of judgment than from incli- 
nation. The priestess in the Eumenides, who comes out of the 
adytum crawling upon all-fours from excess of fear, aud the nurse 
of Orestes in the Choéphori, who pathetically expatiates upon the 
trouble which dirty children give in the night, are to be sure many 
notes below the pitch of tragedy ; but we know of only one instance, 
in which this lofty poet has purposely descended into the regions of 
comedy, and has made one of his heroes appear in a burlesque cha- 
racter. The classical reader will immediately perceive that we 
allude to the Exodus of the Pers, in which the tattered plight of 
the beaten Xerxes, and the obsequious wailings of the chorus were 
evidently intended to amuse the spectators. _ But this was a parti- 
cular case. To burlesque Xerxes before an Athenian audience, was 
natural. With these exceptions, we are not aware that Aeschylus 
has fallen into the faults which we have pointed out in Euripides. 
fis faults were of an opposite description, although the effects 
which they produced might be nearly the same; 1d yap éviore 
mepasTépw mposxminrery cvaspel tTHy bmepBoryy, xa) Ta Toaira tmepresvo- 
pave yadraras, tof Gre 83 xal cis revavtiooes dvrimepiloreras.+ 

We have before observed that the anomalies in the plays of Eu- 
ripides were very likely to displease his critics. This, of course, is 
mere conjecture. That they did not always outweigh the intrinsic 
beauties of the piece in which they occurred, is proved by the in- 
stance of the Orestes ; a tragedy which had great success upon the 
stage, as we are told by the writer of the Argument, in the follow- 
ing odd sentence ; 

10 dpapce Tw im) oxnvig eidoximourtwr, xeipioroy dk rors aOecs. 
Is it not possible, that the attempt which Euripides made to di- 
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versify his plays with scenes, which partook more of the nature of 
comedy than of tragedy, may have been one of the causes of offence, 
which procured for him the enmity and abuse of Aristophanes ?— 
May not the comic poet have been jealous of these encroachments 
upon his own province, and indignant that a tragedian should attempt 
to please his audience by artifices which were the rightful property of 
himself and his fellows? We lay no great stress upon this supposi- 
tion, which is thrown out as a bare conjecture ; but if admitted, it 
would go some way towards accounting for that bitter animosity 
with which the name and writings of Euripides are persecuted by the 
witty, but foul-mouthed Aristophanes. It will no doubt have 
already occurred to our readers, that these reflections were sug- 
gested to us by the well-known eating and drinking scene in the 
play before us, which is better adapted to the grotesque caricatura 
of a satyrical drama, than to a tragedy so full of interest as the 
Alcestis. This play exhibits, in a remarkable manner, some of the 
leading beauties and defects of its author. Many parts of it are 
tender and pathetic in the highest degree ; while some are revolting 
and improbable, and others disgusting and offensive. The character 
of Alcestis is highly amiable ; her disinterested affection for her 
husband, and self-devotion to death fer his preservation, are depicted 
in the most affecting colours. But theré is an obvious and great 
defect in the character of Admetus, which diminishes the interest of 
the piece. We see no possible reason why he should have pro- 
cured a substitute in the person of his wife to die for him. He 
was undoubtedly bound in honour and affection to die himself 
rather than to sacrifice her. This selfishness renders him an uninte- 
resting character. The story should have been so contrived, that 
Alcestis might have devoted herself to death to purchase the life of 
Admetus, without his knowledge; and he should not have disco- 
vered the truth till it was too late to save her. And this is the con- 
trivance which bas been adopted by Wieland in his Alcestis. 

The opening of the play is well imagined, but ill executed. The 
dialogue between Apollo and Death is only fit for a couple of 
higlers at a pig-fair; but the following scenes are in the best style 
of Euripides. Nothing can be more pathetic than the description 
of Alcestis, crowning, for the last time, the altars of her palace 
with a serene and steady eye, but bursting into tears at the sight of 
the nuptial chamber, and apostrophizing the scene of her happiness 
and cause of her destruction. ae skilfully is that thought in- 
troduced— 

Orncxw’ ci Y addn Tig yurn xexteorTas, 

CaP—wr piv ody) parAor, svTvxa¢ 3 iows. 
The altercation between Admetus and his father is unnatural 
and offensive in the greatest degree. The stupidity of Hercules in 
1@ net 
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not conjecturing the cause of the mourning which he saw in the 
family of Admetus, although he knew that the death of Alcestis 
was inevitable, is very ridiculous; but the scene in which he comes ~ 
upon the stage drunk, and bawling out to the attendants (duoue" 
bAaxtayv) maxims fit for a club of good fellows, is a lamentable in- 
terruption to those feelings of commiseration, which the calamities 
of Admetus had excited in the minds of the spectators. The con- 
clusion is better managed; but the effect is in a great measure 
destroyed by a fault, for which Euripides is notorious, viz. the 
giving his audience to understand very clearly beforehand, what 
the catastrophe is to be. In this respect he is not to be put in 
competition with Sophocles. 

Having premised these observations upen the defects which 
characterize the writmgs of Euripides, and this play in particular, 
we now proceed to discharge that part of our duty as critics, which 
concerns rather the editor than the author. 

Professor Monk has published the Alcestis upon the same plan 
which he pursued in his edition of the Hippolytus, of which we 
gave an account in a former volume of this journal ; that is to 
say, he has given us a correct text, with notes critical and ex- 
planatory ; the former containing his reasons for rejecting or adopt- 
ing a new reading, the latter such philological illustration as was 
necessary to elucidate the text. It is the almost total absence of 
this species of commentary, which renders Porson’s editions of the 
first four plays of Euripides so ill adapted to young students. His 
notes are, in theniselves, perfect specimens of Greek criticism; but 
they have too often little or nothing to do with the e to 
which they are appended. ‘They are precious jewels out of place. 
But Porson was so perfect a master of this kind of critical writing, 
that we are not certain whether we regret that he did not bestow 
any portion of his time and labour upou philological illustration. 
At least we are certam that we should have lost by any change of 
plan, which might have caused him to withhold from ws any of 
those exquisite morsels of criticism with which his notes on Euri- 
pides abound. There can be no doubt that the form of Professor 
Monk’s edition is much better adapted to the necessities of ninety 
nine readers out of a hundred; for that is, perhaps, about the pro- 
portion of those who care nothing for critical remarks to those 
who have any relish fur them. ‘The ordinary Greek reader will 
find short and satisfactory explanations of the difficult passages 
and rarer words, while the more advanced student may sharpen his 
tusks upon the tough and knotty points which are discussed in the 
critical remarks. ‘The present editor does not deviate from his 
author; he is content to convey a great deal of pertinent informa- 
tion in a concise and pleasing form, without digressing into remarks 
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upon the corpus poetarum. He seldom rejects the received read- 
ing where it can safely be retained, and is more solicitous to ascer- 
tain what Euripides did write, than to determine what he ought to 
have written. We shall proceed to specify the principal improve- 
ments which Mr. Monk has introduced into the present edition, 
interspersing a few remarks of our own. 


ARGuMENT.—This argument we believe to be the production of a 
modern Grammarian; at least we have a more ancient one in the 
Scholiast on Plato, p. 44, who gives us first, a more correct copy of 
that which is now prefixed to the play ; and secondly, the following, 
which is obviously of older date. “AAxnotss, 4 TleAiou buyarnp, tropsivace 
imip rod iDiou avdpeg TeAcuTncas, “HpaxAséug imsdnpncarros tv Th Orrradria, 
dacrweras. Biacapirvov rods xPorious bsods, nal aPerAouivou Thy yuraixa. wap 
evderipy xeirat » wvbowosia. 

The same argument is transcribed by Eudocia into~her Violet-Bed, 
p- 21. 

Line 16, Maripa, yepasdy 0% of" trims pntipa. 

* Fortasse legendum Tlatépa rs ypaiay 6’. Nec tamen mutatio ne- 
cessaria est : mediam enim copulam interdum supprimi monet Por- 
sonus ad Med. 750.’ 

36. *H 168" iwiorn, wicw inrdcac’= airh wpobaniy Meriou wais. 

* Vulgo § 63" iwiern. * Corrigit Elmsleius 726°, quod sine ulla 
dubitatione amplexus sum.’ We see no need of this alteration. The 
common reading is good Greek, and good sense, and has all the autho- 
rities in its favour. 

48. AaBer 10’, ob yap of3" dy ci wticasmi cee 

This construction of & appears to be very unusual. Mr. Elmsley 
and Mr. Monk say that we are to take the words as if they stood 
thus, Od yap olde si wsicasus av oe, asin the Medea 937. Odvx of3" ay 
ti wsicasus’ where Porson prints odx of3" ap’. Plato Tim. iii. p. 26. B. 
tye & utr xi Hxovca, ox av cide ti Juvaiany ararte ty prmuen wars AaBeir. 
The force of the expression, according to Mr. Elmsley, is this—J am 
afraid I shall not prevail upon you. The particles a» & «i have a simi- 
lar relative position in the phrase sowsp &» si sisros, as if he were to say. 
Plato Apol. § 14. 

74. Ersign 2 ix’ airhe, ds xaripkopas Sides. 

Lascaris and the MSS. have xarapfouas, which Brunck (on So- 
phocl. Oed. Col. 1725.) thinks the true reading; we do not. a is 
most commonly joined with a subjunctive aorist, ¢wws with an indi- 
cative future. See Fischer, in Welleri, Gr. Gr. III. b. p. 292. 

76. Grou 76% Fyyog xpards &yrices thine. 

Mr. Monk has restored the true reading ayien. To the instances 
quoted in his note may be added Iphig. T. 1064. xarJdv ts yAdoo’, 
érw wioric wagn. Mr. Schaefer in his note on Sophocl. Aj. 1074. had 
observed that ayvien was the true reading. 

113.  obdi—ioO” daros tH5 aiag == "orsinas—dvordro wapadrvcar=Yuyas. 

* Conj. Wakef. wapaadce sed unice verus est optativus. Eandem 
habes constructionem supra v. 52. Aesch. Prom. 299. Agam. 629. 

13 Choeph, 
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Choeph. 170.’ Our opinion is that Wakefield’s correction is right. 
Med, 172. Ovx iorw taws iv tin psxpo Aiowowa yoror xataraioe. 
Phoeniss. 1684 Odx ic6” dew od révds tyahong véixnvy. Aristoph. Plut. 
19. "Eye pb ovr ovx tod” oarws cvyncopas. 

125. Harber tdpas cxoriovs—= Aida re Aas. 

Wakefield and Matthia read @3aé rs. Mr. Monk gives Aidaé, 
But this makes rather an aukward verse. We propose the following 
more harmonious arrangement of the corresponding lines in strophe 
and antistrophe. 

alt’ iat rac avvdpous "Appwridas sdpee— 
wAOev Epas oxorios Aidao widag T#.— 

This Homeric phrase, the gates of Hades, is not common in the 
Tragedians. It occurs, however, in the Medea v. 1231. % rss tig Aidov 
miras Oixe. Aesch, Ag. 1293. Aid.v wiras 3 Tad iva wpocevimw. 
We have a common saying, to knock at death’s door, ‘Theocritus II. 
160. ai 3 irs wnt Avmsi, rev Aidac wérar, val Moipas, apage?. Lucre- 
tius ili. 67. Et quasi jam Leti portas cunctarier ante, Cf. Theogn. 
427. 

153. wiic F obx piorn; tig Dd ivartisoeras ; 

‘ Vertunt quis contradicet? Rectius esset, Quis certabit? We prefer 
the former interpretation. Infra 1102. Terasmis icbatic nwraxes” tig 
éevrepe?. & 631. "Eobaiic yap (ovdeis avrepst) xxl oaPpor nyciprnxas. Med. 
365. Kaxiis wimpaxtas wmartaxn Tis avrepsl. 

158. “AD iv dduors Mpace, Oavpaces xrvov. 

Some have Oavydosis, but Mr. Monk observes that bavpafw is one 
ef many active verbs, of which the Attics always used the future in 
the middle voice. 

204. Bins yap, nai papaiveras vow. Tlapesstrn 33 xespds &bAsor Bapos, 
“Opwe Ot, xaimep cusnpor immvious irs, BAdpas mpas atyas BovAsras Tag HAlov. 

There is a difficulty in the construction of the second line which 
the critics endeavour to surmount in various ways. ‘ Legit et 
interpungit Matthizus, QOives yap xai papalveras, voow Tapimirn ys, 
xepds ZbAs0» Bapos. Verum conjuncta habes popasmousrar roow intra 
v. 242. et exponit Scholiasta rh» logdy tig xepds wapadsAvuéen. Proba- 

’ bilis est Elmsleii conjectura intercidisse versiculum post Bagos.” We 
are surprised that none of the doctors should have hit upon the true 
remedy, which appears to us to be a transposition of v. 205. The 

assage will run easily enough thus—@QOives yap xal wapaiveras rioy" 
Opus dR, xaiorep cusnpdy ipmriove’ rs, Tlapesadvn O8, (OD Te) zee1pd¢ abAsoy 
Bapos, BAibas apis atryas Bovreras tas nAiov. We remark by the way 
that the Scholiast and later commentators entirely mistake the mean- 
ing of v. 205. which is this, Relaxed, and a lamentable burthen to the 
hands which support her, viz. those of Admetus, (v. 202. xrdu 7, 
dxovtev bv xepoiy Didny iw.) So in the Baccha 1214. “Eqscbé pos Péporres 
wbAsoy Bapos TevOéwe. It is true that we have afterwards 408. ih 
PriPapar, xat Waparorove xéipas. 

250. xoiras warpiag “Iwaxed. ‘ Huc retrahenda esse opinor verba 
Scholiasta ad v. 292. d¢ paprupsl nal Aodpis iv th tg tiv Acxsdasponxar, 
or iy IwAxed ivvp@edbn. "IwAnous (1. "Iwanod) yap TtAias iBaciaver,” In- 

stead 
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stead of Aaxsdaionxay we should read Maxedonxav. The Maxsdonna 
of Duris are quoted by several authors. Athenzus quotes the 5th 
book vi. p. 249. C. and the 7th book iv. p. 167. c. the scholiast on 
Apollonius iv. 264. cites Aoipigiy wipmry nat dxatw Twr Maxsdornay ; 
and here we have the 16th. These collectors of old stories had 
brazen entrails. 

287. “AAd’ ava, rave. On this line there is an excellent note on the 
diferent usages of roAvay and rAjvas, which Mr. Monk classes under 
5 heads. 1. To have courage. 2. Sustinere citra pudorem. 3. To 
deign. 4. To prevail upon himself. 5. To be cruel enough to do any- 
thing. But we think that a shorter general expression will be to 
bear, which will be found to correspond with sufhicient accuracy to 
every sense Of rAjvas. 1. TaAcing xev MentAaw imimpotjasy Tey iov 5 
Could you bear to send an arrow at Menelaus? 2. Orest. 1541. Magoss 
ai Somsig ut TAtvas ony nabarmatas dipny. You area Sool, if you think I 
could bear to cut your throat. 3. Alc. 589. irra ot coies pnroviuas iv 
Suorg yevicbas. Bore to be a shepherd. 4. “Adunte, Toauats Eavodorgeus 5 ; 
Can you bear to entertain guests? 5. Med, 812. "Adda xtavtiv ow maids 
rorunces yovas; Can you bear to kill your children? ‘These instances 
are taken from Mr. Monk’s note. 

293. "Eye ot mprcBedouee, nave THs ing doxis xatacThcace Qiig 750" 
uicopay, Orncxw, wapor or um Oavsir, Satpciber “AAA ardpa te oxeir 
Orocarav, ov HOsrov. 

The construction of this pomege Appears to us to Tequire that it 
should be pointed as follows; Eye ci mpecBevovca, xavTh THs iis Yoxiis 
xatacrncaca Qi; 50" sicopar, Orncxw, Wapor 0s wn Baris & omip cider, AAA’ 
avdpa, &c. Otherwise we must suppose the words wapér wos to be 
repeated, which renders the sentence embarrassed. 

324, 4 Tsias Tuxedos ougiyev Te ow warps ; Mo cos tH" aicxpay wpooharion 
radi “ “Has axun cous dapbsien yapous. 

‘Reiske would read “H oo — diapbepar. but Mr. Monk judiciously ob- 
serves, ‘ Sana sunt vulgata: ante re) dapbeipn subintelligitur Didone, ut 
in Hom, Iliad. P. 95. wn as ws wepcliwc sve worros. ‘This ellipsis is 
very common with & dmrws, but less so with Ha. Herodot. v. 3. aaaAw 
yap TevTo amopsy os nab apn xavor 1” Kore tyyirnras. Plato Pheed. § 15. 
p- 21. ed. Wyttenb. 3 pancpis Timule, wh ody, aitn aH opby wpds aperhy 
—pn onary (e ha 4, &c. 

331. Kal rédovx sic aispoor, Od sis Tpirny 08 panvos Epyeras xaxdr. 

Mr. Monk remarks that here is an allusion to a custom of the 
Athenians, by which condemned criminals were to drink poison 
within three days after sentence, and he quotes the following pas- 
sage from an uncertain writer, ap. Stob. I, p. 19. Lexparne—npiar 
nysgin aire Sobucar, 7 mpern iru, nai ov wperipssve Tis Tpitns nuigas 
ad ioxarny Spar, Waparnpesy sh iotiy Asoc tort Tay oper, arr’ epbapows ™ 

, weern. Musonius, or Teles, or Juncus, or the author, whoever he is, 
of this passage, has got hold of a wrong story. We are not aware of 
any custom at Athens, which gave to a condemned criminal the 
respite of a fixed number of days. In the particular instance of 
Socrates, not ¢hree, but thirty days intervened between his trial and 

14 death, 
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death, from the accident of the Gewpla Andsaxh having commenced 
the day before his trial. .The mistake arose from a passage in the 
Crito of Plato, in which Socrates relates to Crito a dream, which had 
intimated to him that he should die on the third day from its ap- 
earance; the intimation was conveyed in this verse of Homer, 
Hyari xe rprary Obinr ippBarax tno. Accordingly we read in 
Diogenes Laertius, but with a variation as to the name, wpes Alexion 
ifn, Eis rpirny awobarcdyas. I shall die the day after to-morrow. In 
the next place, so far is it from being true that Socrates drank the 
poisyn on the first day, or the. first hour of the day, that it was 
not till sunset on the last day allowed him that he took it, Ka} iy 
non tyyds aAlov ducpar, says Plato; and the sun was not only on the 
mountains, but had sunk behind them before Socrates took the cup; 
for Crito, persuading him to wuit a little longer, says &AX’ cluas tywys, 
a Lampares, tre HAsoy elves iv Toi Specs, nal obww dsduxivas ; after which the 
servant was a long time (cuvxydr gover) preparing the poison. On the 
strength of this passage Petit in his Leges Attice has set down the 
custom above mentioned, which we believe rests on no other au- 
thority. Euripides seems to intimate that the day fixed beforehand 
for the voluntary death of Alcestis was the first of the month; a 
month probably having been allowed to Admetus to search for a 
substitute. In the present instance the phrase odx sig ddgior, 059° ic 
tpirny is the usual mode of expressing a time actually at hand ; neither 
to-morrow, nor the next day,—but this very day. So Hesiod. *Epy. 408. 
Mud avaBarrscbas ic tr” cevguor is + tnnQw, where ic ine is equivalent 
to is tpirmy. The three days are thus specified by Anaxandrides in 
Athenzus p- 263. C. Torro dt, vir pds iowy ode iradOepos, Eg rendipsor 3Y 
Lovrssis’ slr ic Tpirny.t 4 
367. Bi 2’ Op@iws wor yAdooa nal piros magiiy, “Ne rhe xbeny Anuntgos, 
xsivng wocwy “Tyvoros xmAncarra o tk Aidov AaBeiv, Karnaboy pv. 

We think that the conjecture of Reiske, det’  xdgnv A is unques- 
tionably right. Kégn or xégn Anynteos, for Proserpine, is most com- 
monly used without the article, sometimes with it. In Herodot. 
viii. 64, we have thy di ogra tadrny ayoucw Abnaios ave wavre tree ™ 
Mnrgi xa rm Kovgn. but as the Sancroft MS. has Ajpnrgs, we appre- 
hend the true reading to be ave wavra trea Anuntes nal Koven. Archi- 
lochus ap. Hephest. p. 55.  Arpnteos deyrig xal Kégne thy wartyvew 
ciBor, We may remark by the way, that this passage is imitated b 
Moschus ii. 122. si duvdpar dt, “Qs “Ogheds xaraBds worl raprager, ws 
ox’ Odvecsds, ‘Qe wagog Arnsidas, xnyd Tax, ay sig nor HAO» TAourios. 

373. "AA ody intios weocdna p', Grav baw, Kal dip’ ivoipal’, ds Evvorny- 
coved 0b~ 

This is a natural thought: it is beautifully represented by Addison 
in the following passage of his story of Maraton and Yaratilda, 
(Spectator, No. 50.) ‘ After many questions and endearments on 
both sides, she conducted him to a bowe?f which she had dressed with 





* Plato Phed.1. Xenoph, Memor. IV. viii. 2. 
t "Ayopa xtypnvras. See Pierson on Moeris, p. 152. 
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all the ornaments that could be met with in those blooming regions. 
—Yaratilda told him that she was preparing this bower for his re- 
ception, as well knowing that his piety to his God and his faithful 
dealing towards men would certainly bring him to that happy place, 
whenever his life should be at an end.’ 

542. "A’ pn wponra axorrsy’ sic 70° avaBarod. 

The conjecture of Wakefield, sis ré7’, &vaBarod is plausible; but 
we think, with Mr. Monk, that the common reading may be tole- 
rated. sig 703", viz. +3 xarbaveiy. 

548. “Obvsiog” arrwe 2 hy dvayxaie db poss. 

* aarws valet aliam ob causam. Conjicit Blomfieldius aaa’ ds, vel 
ar’ od.’ The meaning of a&addwg is rather, in other respects, as in v. 
343. Our’ sides arAws ixwrgerscrarn yun. Suppl. 417. “Ardrws re, wis 
ay wn drogbevar Adyous, "Ogbais Sdvasr’ av Siypog evOdrery wor; Theocr. xxi. 
34. "“Addws nal. oxorn tots. In these two instances it means, And 
besides, in other respects. It has the same force in the phrase aAws re 
xat, buth for other reasons andalso. ‘To adr ds or arr’ dds there is this 

. objection, that the conjunction xa} would be requisite; as in Homer, 
"AAA xxi ds iDéAw Doubvees wetrsy, 
504. tv N xasicnrs Qvgas psoavaous. 

Brunck on v. 1250, of the Phenisse replaces the Attic form per- 
avdovs, but Pierson, in his notes -on Moeris, p. 264, remarks that 
Euripides prefers the ¢ to the +r. He should have said that péravacs 
was the Attic of an age subsequent to that of the Tragedians. 

628. “Ypsic 2 rv Vardcar, de rouileras, Tgocsiwar ikvoicar icrarny ddoy. 

Mr. Monk appositely compares Soph. Ant. 807. and Trach. 876. 
A somewhat similar expression is used by Julian in an Epistle pub- 
lished by Muratori in his Anecdota Greca, p. 326. ime} 38 ixsivy curiBn, 
Beiiv iersvrwr, trOérde ixeics wogevOiivas TH siuagutvny wogtiar, Mr. Schae- 
fer in his Meletemata Critica, p. 22, quotes this passage, and adds, 
‘ ubi tirones notent plenam phrasin, ta tiwappény woptiay, qua uti 
poterant qui de Ellipsibus Grecis scripserunt,’ He did not, it seems, 
recollect that Julian borrowed this phrase from Plato, in the Me- 
NEXENUS—sWopsvortas THy sinapuiyn» woptiay. But inthis passage, and 
in v. 876. of the Trachinia, the id is not to be understood of the 
funeral procession, but of the journey which the soul made to the 
shades below under the guidance of its dajzer or genius. Hierocles 
de Provid. p. 278. Kal redsvth otx awd tavToparoy cupBalrovca, xal 
pata Thy TeALUTHY sic aidou mopsia meTa Myhoves, TOD THe Cwnr Hud siAnys- 
og Daipovos. Antiphanes ap. Stobewm. Ov yae tebraow, are ThravThy 
330s “Hy waiow iAbsiv ior’ craynaiws ixor, TiporAnavbacw. Catullus iii, 10. 
Qui nunc it per iter terebricosum; Illwe, unde negant redire quemquam. 

685. Mara Gp’ of yéporres evxyorras Oarsiv, Tiipas piyorres, xed posnpor r¢pov0r 
Bior* “Hy 3 inyyis irbn Odvarog, 062" she Bodastas Qvacxes, +d yapas o ouxir 
ior’. aitoig Bapt. This is imitated by Crates in Stobeus; ‘Qeeidioas 
Mos Yapas, Ws naxdy wiya—OU wavres iiOvporper® dvd’ iAdn wore, Anwusd’, 
cvTws icuir axapore Pics. ‘Theodectes has nearly the same thought. 
Menecrates (Antholog. 1. 16.) Tiipas, imaty piv aarn, wats edggeras® Hy 26 
wor irbn, MipPeras’ tors 2° ce) xpsicoor SPerrdusvor. 

729. Kal 
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729. Kal pny Ards yt psilor’ dv Coors xxpévor. 

fins Matthie, which Mr. Monk adopts, and also expunges ar. 
‘ Quoniam vero imprecantis est oratio, delendum esse ay monuere 
plures: primus autem, ni fallor, vir ingeniosus in “Museo Critico, 
tom. i. p. 272. recte vertens, I wish then you may live for ever, and 
have your fill of life’ This eonjecture, which at first sight is plausi- 
ble, was first proposed in print by Mr. Schaefer in his Meletemata 
yg p. 120. who also corrects Goins. But there is an objection to 

; which is, that the particles xa} ~m—ye are never used where a 
wish i is expressed, as in the proposed reading of this passage. This 
remark, we are informed, was made many years ago by Porson, when 
a learned friend represented to him the above-mentioned correction. 
The formula xai wav is equivalent to the English phrases, and yet—but 
however, of which the student may satisfy himself by referring to the 
following passages.—xai yxy—Aesch. Prom. 254. Choeph. 172 
Sophocl. Oed. T. 1005. Antig. 526—558—1054—1 180. Eurip. 
Alc. 669. Suppl. 980—1009. Heracl. 119. ai whr—ys Aesch. 
Per. 266. ‘Theb. 245. Soph. Oed. T. 290—1004—1066. Antig. 
221. Philoct. 660. Electr. 1187. Eurip. Orest. 109. Suppl. 
393. Incert. Rhes. 184. Yet it is certain, from the answer of Pheres, 
that Admetus utters an imprecation, which does not admit of the 
particle &», and, therefore, we are inclined to think that the reading 
adopted by Mr. Monk is the true one. The same sentiment is ex- 
pressed by Lucilius (Brunck. Anal. ii. p. 342.) El rig ynpaoas Cav 
sxeTas, whee tore Tnpdoxew mworAas tis triwy dixddas. Mimnermus 1 iv. 
Tibwra adv Ewnsr iscorv xaxdy aPOsror & Zedg, Tiipas, 9 nad Oavarou piyroy 
dpyario, 

743. +3 yiipas ds dvaasdeiag wriov. DEP. 73° obx arardns® Thwd i iQedpas aPpora. 

* Non deterius esset 4 2” obx d&rasdig. et ita, sive consilio, sive errore, 
Barnesius.’ That it was consilio appears from his version, Hac vero 
non fuit impudens. And we think this reading indubitable. The 
same correction has been made in v. 783. and adopted in this edi- 
tion. 

752. ob yap rgd" tr’ sig ravrd orkyss. Neicd’. 

Mr. Monk adopts the ingenious correction of Mr. Elmsley (ad 
Heracl. 959.) ob yap roo" ir sis tavtdy oriyos Neicf. Mr. Elmsley 
remarks that »sie@’ is here and elsewhere used with a future significa- 
tion. We apprehend that from the present séomas was originally 
formed the future véicouas, which was, like other futures of the same 
sort, shortened into rioas. From sicowas came rigouas which the 
latter Greeks changed into viccouas, and used as a present tense. 

859. "EAQdy O° avanra Tov wshapememror vexpar, Odvaror Quddtw. 

The scholiast seems to have read psAapertepor, which Musgrave and 
Wakefield adopt, and in our opinion with justice. Euripides calls a 
vision from the infernal regions Pcioya pirarowrepor. Hec. 704. 

897. T pnwor ” shosdeiy Qirias arb yov= wpocwmor arte, Aum por. 

‘Ut hic versus antistrophico respondeat, syllaba requiritur. Legit 

Musgravius pécwméy tw’ aera.’ But this rw’ is very unmeaning. Al- 
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dus has Avwngsr. Why not read, Avwngdy, weécwmrer avra? in which 
collocation of the words there is nothing unusual. 
953. ave dauae, trvme Qir{iar. ‘s 
The true reading, we think, is QsAia, 80 825—940, Qirias ardyxov. 
961. Avuredy datw Bioror. ders parbarw. 
We approve of Musgrave’s conjecture, Avmpdy da&ur Bioror apts 
parbérw. Bacch. 1111. xaxod ydpiyyis dv iuavbare. Suprav. 151. 
“"Iorw vow ivxdrsic te xarbavov~ien, where Mr. Monk gives some other 
instances of this construction. 
1017. ripBos cits &rbyou Becton suolws—tipacdw, ciBag inmopwr. 

This passage may be aptly illustrated by the following verses of 
Plato the comic poet, (ap. Plutarch. Themist. p. 128. E.) which trave 
often struck us as affording an apposite inscription for the monument 
to be erected to Nelson on the coast. 

“O od¢ Ob ripBos, tv nade xexwopiros, 
Toig tnmopors arpocpnets iota marta you, 
Tols t inwAborvras slomAtovras F Speras’ 
xwwbrar &psrr’ h vis vem, Veaceras. 
1092. Ei yap rocadrny Wraps slyor, wore ony Eig Dig wopedoas vepripwr ix 
wparter Tuvaixse. ‘ 

‘ Frequens est «i yap optantis; sed notanda in hoc usu differentia 
indicativi et optativi. «i yap slyorvalet utinam haberem, si yap tons 
utinam habeam.’ The exact state of the case is as follows. ci, sie, 
si yap or «10s yap with an indicative imperfect expresses a wish that 
something were dune now ; with an indicative aorist it indicates a wish 
that something had been so formerly ; with an optative aorist it wishes 
that something may be done at the next moment, or at some Suture time. 
We will give a few instances of each usage. I. Orest. 1630. ti yap 
70d" %». I wish it were so. Heracl. 731, Ei0’ ticba uvards par, doo 
a pobuj.0¢ a. El. 1061. E70 slyss, © rencdoa, Berrious Qpivas. Incert. 
Khes. 105. Ei@ 400" avnp siBouros, ds Spaoas yer. Il. Orest. 1596. 
(quoted by Mr. Monk.) Ei yelp xaréoyzor, un Dein xreQbels toro. Would 
J had kept hold of her. Androm, 293. side 3” iwip xaQarny iBadrsy xaxér. 
ibid. 1184. ibe co iw’ "Iriw Hveps Baipwr, Alc. 1121. E20 && aydivoc 
wide un ‘AaBis wore. Suppl. 821. Elbe ue Kadusion tvapor oriyes iv 
xoviaicw. Aesch. Prom. 158. Ei yap w iad yiv—raprapoy axev. 
Choeph. 343. Ei yap ix’ "Dig—xarmapicbns. Ill. Eurip. Hecub. 
830. 1057. Orest. 1098. 1207. Phoen. 165. 168. Hippol. 232. 
1088. 1089. 1127. 1404. 1429. Alc. 92. Androm. 522. Suppl. 
371. 373. 1008. 1144. Iph. T. 440. 1221, [Rhes. 569. 464.] Troad, 
1113. Cyel. 436. Heracl. 52.740. Helen. 174. 1495. lon. 151. 
El. 663. isch. Theb. 260. 550..566. Suppl.1. Soph. Oed.'l’. 
80. 1068. Oecd. Col. 1082. Trach. 955. Aj. 1265. Sometimes, 
but very rarely, a subjunctive aorist occurs. We remember only 
two instances, which are both faulty. Eurip. Suppl. 1027. Eide rivic 
sivas dxaiwr Speralwr=ir "Apye Qaviios rixvorow, where we should per- 
haps read rixroos Partin. Helen. 269. Ei@’ igara@bsic’, die ayary’, 
aides wdrw Aloyior sldos dvr} rod xadod AdBw, where Scaliger reads iy’ 
igaraPbric’. but we conceive the true reading avr} rod xadrod “AaGor. 

I wish 
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I wish I had received. In v. 1120 of this play Aldus has pa AaBors 
for wn rdBes. By way of relieving the dulness of this criticism we 
will observe that Brodaeug is right in understanding &ya\wa to mean 
a statue in this passage; dna that Barnes and Musgrave are wrong in 
rendering it a picture, contrary to the constant usage of Euripides. 
The ancients used to paint their statues; Plato Rep. iv. p. 420. C. 
Somsp ody dv ti yds drdpiavras yeaPorrag meorsrlaw ay THs ipeys, Adyar ors 
eb Tig xmAKo TOS TOO Cwou Ta xarAICla Pappana weooribensr, Where indeed 
&rdgiavras is taken to mean pictures by a grammarian in Bekker's 
Anecdota, p. 210, but without reason. Plin. N. H. xxxv. 10. Hie 
est Nicias, de quo dicebat Praxiteles, interrogatus que maxime opera sua 
probaret in marmoribus, “ quibus Nicias manum admovisset,” tantum cir- 
cumlitioni ejus tribuebat.’ Virgil En. i. 593. Qualemanus addunt ebori 
Decus. Where none of the commentators have perceived that deeus 
is to be understood of the colouring with which ivory used to be 
stained : compare Zn, xii. 67. Hiad A. 41. Pausan. vii, 26. iv rodrw 
To ise xal 'Abmais ayarua totnne’ mgoowmsy te xal axgas sige 
EAE®@ANTOE, xai oi modes 7d 38 aAAcSbav0y ypvcod ve imswoAns’ AIHNOI- 
=MENON ich xa} OAPMAKOIE. 
1095. Mh viv iwigBar’, arr’ inasiciuws Pigs. 
M. imégBaar’, in the present tense. * 
1125. Xgn, cod ye wh pérrovros dgyaiverw duoh, 

Mr. Monk gives ixé. ‘ Hactenus io}.omnes: verum seyaivew est 
irritare. Soph. Oed. T. 334. Kal yag av wirgou Siew ob y bgynveas. ibi 
Gloss. sis dgyay xwncuas. Extat verbum in Trach. 552. Correxi ipé.’ 
We are inclined to prefer the old reading. égyaives is intransitive in 
the line of the Trachinie referred to above. “AAA ob yaes domeg share, 
Sgyatve xardv Tuvaixa vodr ixovcar. The sense is, J must ; at least if I 
would not have you angry with me. ' 

1137. Kai un wgoreivw, Togyér ws Tone. 

In his note a this one Mr. Monk combats the opinion of Lobeck 
(ad. Ajac. 801) aud Mr. Elmsley, (ad Heracl. 693.) who contend that 
in the writings of the tragedians 1 in the dative singular never suffers 
elision. _ We are inclined to think with the learned editor that this 
canon cannot be maintained. The line which he adduces from Soph. 
(Oed. Col. 1435) Eper 2 sdodoin Zev, rad” ai rersiré sos Qasivr’, imal od 
por Cov ré y ai0sc ieror, is altered by Lobeck into rad” si Bavéyr’ inot 
Teasir. ‘ In qua ratione,’ says Mr. Schaefer, ‘ vereor ne dirimantur, 
qu poeta arctissime juncta voluit, Oavdrrs et imei.’ 

1138. “Exes; AA. txw vai. HP. cle viv. 

Mr. Monk restores this line very happily. “Eyew; AA. ixw. HP. 
val, ows nv, and compares Orest. 147. XO. 13’—ds Pigw Boas. HA. vat, 
OUT xaTaYS, KaTOYE. iis ; } 

1152. "Q Qirrcirne yurainds Saye, eal duas, “Exw o ators, obmror 
eecbas doxair. 

Mr. Monk reads these verses with an interrogation. But in that 
case Euripides would have said dp ixw ce. We prefer the common 
mode of reading them, which is sanctioned by v. 582 of the Flectra» 


aa 4 
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S xpiry Parle, "Exw o aidwrws. Pheeniss. 312, id rénvor=ypiry ode 

tmpa—meoceidor. Iph. T. 828. 8 Qirrar’—iyw co’, 'Ogiora. 

We make no apology to our readers for the length and minute- 
ness of this criticism. Those who take #o:interest in such matters 
have ouly to transfer their paper-knife to the next article. And to 
those who think that the interests of literature are effectually pro- 
moted by the accuracy of philological researches, no excuse will 
be necessary. We are not disposed to exalt the utility of such dis- 
quisitions above its real level: but they are at least to be classed 
with those radices stirpesque literarum which Cicero speaks of as 
essential and indispensable. ‘ Omnium magnarum artium, sicut 
arborum, altitudo nos delectat ; radices stirpesque non item: sed 
illa sine his non potest.’ 





Art. V.—The Antiquary. By the Author of Waverley and Guy 
Mannering. 3 vols. 12mo. 1816. 


AVING already delivered. our opinion on the general charac- 

ter of Waverley and Guy Mannering, we have little or, indeed, 
nothing to add on that subject with regard to the present novel, 
which professes to be a third brother of the same family. We 
doubt whether the voice of the public has ratified the preference 
which we so decidedly gave to Waverley over Guy Mannering; but 
a second perusal of both has convinced us that our judgment was 
not incorrect ; and we are satisfied that the time is not far distant, 
if it be not already arrived, when the best claim of Guy Mannering 
on the attention of its readers will be the line of the title-page, 
in which it is described as the work of the author of Waverley. 

The Antiquary is a work of precisely the same style; it unites to 
a considerable degree the merits of Waverley with the faults of the 
Astrologer ; aud we have no hesitation in placing it, with the crowd 
of modern novels, below the former, and, with very few modern 
novels, above the latter. 

The author tells us in his preface, that ‘ the present work com- 
pletes a series of fictitious narratives intended to illustrate the man- 
ners of Scotland at three different periods. Waverley embraced 
the age of our fathers, Guy Mannering that-of our own youth, and 
the Antiquary refers to the last ten years of the eighteenth century.’ 
(p. v.) is may, in an occult sepse, be true; but if it means, as 
it at first view imports to state, that the three novels have been 
written with this original intention, and that they were meant, in 
their first conception, to exhibit three different stages of society, we 
presume to doubt a little the literal authenticity of the statement. 

In the first place we hardly think that so skilful an observer of 
manners could have imagined that in sixty years such changes could 

take 
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take place in national language, manners, habits, aud cliaracter, as 
to warrant, @ priori, the design of three distinct pictures. In the se- 
cond place we find the author himself confessing that he has, ‘ espe- 
cially im his twolast works, sought his principal personages in that 
class of society who are the last to feel the polish which assimilates 
to each other the manners of different nations ;’ (p. vi;) or, in other 
words, which change most slowly; and of course it follows that so 
far from endeavouring to illustrate the manners of three different 
periods, he has endeavoured to describe three different periods of 
which the manners were very much the same. And, finally, we 
appeal to our southern readers, at least, whether they can distin- 
guish between the Astrologer and the Antiquary, and whether, with 
equal probability and appearance of truth, Jonathan Oldbuck, and 
his associates, might not have preceded in chronological order Guy 
Mannering and his dramatis persone. We admit that, provided 
the author succeeds in amusing us, it is, in ordinary cases, of little 
consequence on what theory he may choose to proceed, or to say 
that he proceeds; but when he affects, as in the present instance, 
to write a work in some degree bistorical of men, and professedly 
historical of manners, it becomes our duty,as contemporaries, as well 
as reviewers, to withhold our testimony from what we consider a 
misrepresentation. We believe that the manners of Guy Mannering 
are as much the existing manners of the day as those of the Anti- 
quary; and we are satisfied that the able and ingenious author, after 
having written these three very amusing romances, has indulged 
himself in a fanciful classification of them, and, waiving his higher 
claims, prefers the humbler one of writing on a system, which he 
never thought of, and in which, if he had designed it, we should 
have no hesitation in saying that he has, by bis own confession, 
failed. 

That, however, in which he has not failed is the higher duty 
of the novelist—character, interest, eloquence; something that 
hurries rather than leads you on; traits of feeling that melt, and 
strokes of humour that enliven the heart; all these he, in an emi- 
nent degree possesses; with them he combines so curious and ac- 
curate a eteenion of human nature, that, through the Scottish 

arb, and the Scottish dialect, we distinguish the characteristic fol- 
fis, foibles, and virtues, which belong to our own acquaintance, 
and to all mankind. 

This is the peculiar merit of the author of these works, and no 
slight merit it is, for the want of it constitutes, as we have said on 
another occasion, the chief fault of some of our most eminent 
novelists, and the possession of it, the chief merit of the greatest 

oet that ever lived—of Shakspeare. His Romans, his Frenchmen, 
is Englishmen, are all men; the features of the national character 
are 
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are varied and amusing, but the great charm of his exhibitions of 
human life is, that, modified a little by their age and their country, 
his characters are all human beings, to whose pains and whose 
pleasures our own hearts are responsive, and to whose reasons and 
motives of action our own minds assent. 

Our readers will recollect that our dissatisfaction with some 
parts of Guy Mannering was excited by the gratuitous introduc- 
tion of supernatural agency, and that we said quodcunque ostendis 
mihi sic, incredulus odi. Even Shakspeare, who has been called 
the mighty magician, was never guilty of this mistake. His 
magic was employed in fairy land, as in the Tempest, and his ghosts 
and goblins in dark ages, as in Macbeth and Hamlet. When he in- 
troduces a witch in Henry VI. it is because, historically, his repre- 
sentation was true; when he exhibits the perturbed dreams of 
a murderer in Richard ILI. it was because his representation was 
morally probable; but he never thought of making these fancies 
actual agents in an historical scene. ‘There are no ghosts in Henry 
VIII. and no witches in the Merry Wives of Windsor, (except the 
merry ladies ;) and when, in one of his comedies, he chooses to wan- 
der out of nature, he modestly calls his drama a Dream, and mixes 
up fairies, witchery, mythology, and common life in a brilliant ex- 
travaganza which affects no historical nor even possible truth, and 
which pretends to represent neither actual nor possible nature. 
Not so Guy Mannering,—it brings down witchery aud supernatural 
agency into our own times, not to be laughed at by the better in- 
formed, or credited by the vulgar; but as an active, effective, and 
real part of his machinery. It treats the supernatural agency not 
as a superstition, but as a truth; and the result is brought about, not 
by the imaginations of men deluded by a fiction, but by the actual 
operation of a miracle contrary to the opinion and belief of all the 
parties concerned. 

From this blame the present work is not wholly free; there are 
two or three marvellous dreams and apparitions, upon which, we 
suspect, the author intended to ground some important parts of his 
denouement ; but his taste luckily took fright, the apparitions do 
not contribute to the catastrophe, and they now appear in the work 
as marks rather of the author’s own predilection to such machines, 
than as any assistance to him in the way.of machinery. 

This, then, is a manifest advantage which the present work has over 
Guy Mannering; and we own, that while we felt little or no inte- 
rest in the fortunes of those whose fate was predestined, and whose 
happiness or woe depended not on their own actions, but on the 
. Prognostications of a beldam gipsy or a wild Oxonian, we are very 
differently affected for those who, like the characters in Waverley 
and the Antiquary, work out their own destinies, and must stand or 

fall 
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fall (to use a common phrase) by their own virtue or folly, courage 
or weakness. 

Some strong defects it must be admitted this work has; the story 
of the novel is not very novel, nor yet very probable. The heir of 
the earldom of Glenallan becomes enamoured of a relation, young, 
beautiful, and poor, who resides with his mother as a kind of com- 
panion. The countess, a proud and ferocious woman, indignant at 
the thoughts of so unprofitable an alliance for her son, to prevent 
it, imagines and propagates the monstrous story, that Miss Ne- 
ville is—not the distant cousin of the young lord, but—his sister, 
an illegitimate daughter of his father. Although this horrible fic- 
tion came too late for the purpose of its inventor—for the marriage 
had already taken place—the horrors of the supposed discovery 
occasioned the premature birth of a boy, and the unhappy mother 
soon after puts an end to her own existence. The father, with 
a broken heart, and a restless conscience, estranges himself from the 
world, while the infant (escaping the fate to which it was doomed 
by its cruel grandame, by the humane treachery of one of her asso- 
ciates, and the secret generosity of its father’s younger brother) 
survives to be restored, at the end of the third. volume, to his rights, 
titles, and estates. 

The protracted life of the dowager Lady Glenallan, and the fide- 
lity of her copartners in guilt, deferred this explanation; and the 
brother of Lord Glenallan died im the belief that the boy, whom he 
educated as his own natural son, under the name of Lovell, was the 
offspring of the legitimate, but incestuous marriage of his brother 
and sister. 

Circumstances had occurred to prove to the young Lovell 
that some strange mystery hung over his birth, and to create a re- 
solution to endeavour to discover it.. This led him to the neigh- 
bourhood of the family seats of his supposed father, and intro- 
daced him tothe acquaintance of Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq. of Monk- 
barns, the Antiquary, and that of Sir Arthur Wardour, a gentleman 
of ancient family and encumbered fortune, whose daughter Isabella 
may be called the herome of the piece, as she becomes in due sea- 
son the wife of Lovell, who himself becomes Lord Geraldine, 
which (to the vehement indignation, no doubt, of all true Fitz- 
geralds) our author assigns. as the second title to the House of 
Glenallan. . 

It will be seen from the summary, that though the antiquary gives 
his name to the work, he can hardly be called its hero; and, in- 
deed, though the peculiarity of his character induces the author to 
produce him very frequently and forwardly in the scene, he has not 
any great share in the plot, and is evidently recommended to the high 
station which he occupies by his humour rather than his “= This 
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character is, indeed, drawn with great truth and spirit; we should 
have praised its originality too, if we did not remember, with equal 

rsure sand affection, our admirable friend the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, 6f whom ‘Mr. Oldbuck sometimes reminds us, and never 
without. at*once gaining aiid losing a little by the recollection— 
gaining by his resemblance to that delightful portrait, and losing 
by ‘a manifest inferiority to his striking original. In another cha- 
racter also, we have to observe a similar instance of self imitation— 
Edie Ochiltree, a kind of licensed beggar, is but a male Meg Mer- 
rilies; his character is, however, admirably drawn, and, in this case, 
we must confess, that we prefer the copy to the original. Edie is 
nothing supernatural, and therefore not so striking a personage as 
Meg; but there is great skill and great effect, as well as great sim- 
plicity and ‘trath, in this portrait, and his contribution to the pro- 
gress of the story is easy and probable, and, on that accoutt, té 
us, more interesting, than thé incantations and prophecies of the 
witch of the ashen wand. ha 

We shall extract a description of Edie, not as the most amusi 

specimen we could produce, but because it is a Ging pactredt af 


a singular class of the Scottish poor.. 


‘ He had the exterior appearance of a mendicant.—A slouched hat 
of huge dimensions; a long white beard, which mingted with his gris 
zled Hair; an aged, but strongly marked and expressive countenan 
hardened, by climate and exposvre, to a right brick-dust’ 

a long blue gown, with a pewter badge on the right arm; two or three. 
wallets, or bags, slung across his shoulder, for holding the different 
kinds of meal, when he received his charity in kind from those who 
were but a ms richer than himself, these marked at’ once 
beggar by profession, and one of that privileged class which are called 
in Scotland the king’s bedes-men, or, valgétl , blue-gowns.’—vol. i. p. 78: 

Scanty as our limits are, we think that we should searcely do 
justice to the author, if we did uot make soem Jor the following 
extract, It greatly exceeds the length in which we commonly in+ 
dulge;; but for this, its uncommon merits will:Gind a ready excuse © 
in the minds of our readers. It isa description of the dangér:to . 
which Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour are exposed, when caught, by 
the rising of the tide in a stormy“evening, on ‘sands surrounded 
inaccessible ipices, the base of ‘tide at its full tising 
would overflow. The scenery is undoubtedly delineated ‘by an 
imagination at once fervid and poetical ; and it is marked by such 
traits of character and trath, that every craig, and breaker, and 
precipice are brought distinctly before us. 

“ When the knight and his daughter reached the side of the ocean, 
the tide was by no means s@ far out as they had computed, but 
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this gave them no alarm: there were seldom ten days in the year when 
it approached so near the cliffs as not to leave'a dry passage.. But, ne- 
vertheless, at periods of spring-tide, or even when the ordinary flood 
was accelerated by high winds, this road:was)altogether.covered. by the 
sea; and tradition had recorded several fatal aiieeas which had hap- 
pened upon such occasions. Still, such dangers were considered as 
remote and improbable; ‘and rather served, with other legends, to 
amuse the hamlet fire-side, than to prevent any one from going between 
Knockwin and Monkbarns by the ee oe 
“+ As Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour paced along, enjoying the plea- 
sant footing afforded by the cool moist hard sand, Miss Wardour could 
not help cmuerdng, that the last tide had risen considerably above the 
usual water-mark.: Sir Arthar:made the same observation, but with- 
out its occurring to either of them to be alarmed at the cireumstance. 
The sun was. now resting his| huge disk upon the edge of the level 
ocean, and gilded the accumulation of powering clouds, through which 
he ad travelled the livelong day, and,which now assembled on all 
sides like misfortunes and disasters around a sinking empire and falling 
monarch., Still,, however, his dying splendour gave a sombre magnhi- 
ficence to the massive congregation of vapours, forming out of their 
thsubstantiat gloom the show of pyramids and towers, some touched 
with gold, some with purple, some with a hte of deep and dark red. 
The distant sea, stretched beneath this varied and gorgeous canopy, lay 
a)most tously still, reflecting) back the dazzling and level beams 
of the ding luminary, and the splendid colouring of the clouds 
amidst which, he was, setting. Nearer to.the beach, the tide rippled 
onward io a wy. of sparkling silver, thay, imperceptibly, yet) rapidly, 
_./% With a mind employed, in; admiration of the, romantic scene, or 
perhaps upon some, more agitating tepic, ‘Miss Wardour advanced jin 
silence by her father's side, whose. recently offended dignity did not 
stoop to open any conversation. Following the windings of the beach, 
they passed ove projecting point or head-land of rock after another, 
und’ now found themselves under a huge and continued extent ‘of the 
precipices by which that iroti-bound cvast is in most'places defended. 
projecting reefs of rock, extending under water, and only evincing 
their existence by here and there ‘a peak entirely bare, or ‘by the 
breakers which foamed over thuse that were partially covered, render- 
ed Knockwinnock bay dreaded by pilots and ship-masters, The crags 
which arose between the | the mainland, to.the height of two 
or, three hundred feet, affegded in their crevices shelter for unnumbered 
peo-forrl in situations seemingly secured by their dizzy height from the 
rapacity of man, Many of these wild tribes, with the instinct which 
sends them to seek the before a storm arisés, were “now 
Wingirig towards their nests with the shrill and dissonant clang which 
announces disquietude and fear. “The disk of the sati became ‘almost 
totally obscured ere he had altogether suak below the horizon, ahd an 
easly and lurid shade of darkness blotted the serene twilight of a sum- 
mer evening. The wind began next to arise, byt itswild and-noening 
soun 
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sound was heard: for some time, and its effects became visible on the 

bosom of the sea, before the gale was felt at land. The mass of 

waters, now datk and threatening, began to lift itself in larger ridges, 

and sink in deeper furrows, forming waves that rose high in foam upon 

y= breakers, or burst upon the beach with a sound resembling distant 
under. 

* Appalled by this sudden change of weather, Miss Wardour drew 
close to her father, and held his arm fast. “ I wish,” at length she 
said, but almost in a whisper, as if ashamed to express ber increasing 
apprehensions, ‘I wish we had kept the road we intended, or waited 
at Monkbarns for the carriage.” 

* Sir Arthur looked round, ; but did not see, or would not acknow- 
ledge, any sigus of an immediate storm. They would reach, he said, 
Knockwinnock long before the tempest began. But the speed with 
which he walked, and with which Isabella could hardly keep pace, 
indicated a feeling that some exertion was necessary to accomplish his 
consolatory prediction. 

‘ They were now near the centre of a deep but narrow bay, or recéss, 
formed by two projecting capes of high and inaccessible rock, which 
shot out into the sea like the horns of a crescent ; and neither durst 
communicate the apprehension which each began to entertain, that, 
from the unusual rapid advance of the tide, they might. be deprived of 
the power of proceeding by doubling the promontoty which lay before 
them, or of) retreating by the road which brought them thither, 

* As they thus pressed forward, longing doubtless to exchange the 


easy curving line, which the sinuosities of the ie Cones them to 


adopt, for astraighter and. more expeditious path, though less conforma- 
ble to the line of beauty, Sir Arthur observed a human figure on the 
beach advancing to meet them. “ Thank God,” he exclaimed, * we 
shall get round Halket-heed ! that fellow must bave passed it ;” thusgiving 
vent to the feeling of hope, though he had. suppressed that of appre- 
hension. 

* “ Thank God indeed!” echoed his daughter half audibly, half in- 
ternally, as expressing the gratitude which she really felt. 

* The figure which advanced to meet them made many signs, which 
the haze of the atmosphere, now disturbed by wind and by a drizzling 
rain, prevented them from seeing or comprehending distinctly. Some 
time before they met, Sir Arthur could recognize the old blue-gowned 
beggar, Edie Wchiltree.. 1t is said that.even the brute creation lay 
aside their animosities and antipathies w, ressed by. an: instant and 
common danger. The beach under » rapidly diminishing 
in extent by the encroactiments of a and a north-east wind, 
was.in like manner a neutral field, where even a justice of peace and a 
strolling mendicant might meet upon terms of mutual forbearance. 

* “ Turn back! turn back!” exclaimed the vagrant; ‘‘ why did ye 
aot turn when I waved to you?” 

* We thought,” replied Sir Arthur in great agitation, we thought 
‘we could get round Halket-head.” ’ 

‘“ Habket-head! The. tide will be ranning on Halket-head by this 
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time like the Fall of Fiers! it was a’ I could do to get round:it twenty. 
minutes since—it was coming in three feet a-breast. We will may-be 
get back by Bally-burgh Ness Point yet. The ‘Lord help-us, it’s our 
only chance. We can but try.” 

* “ My God, my child!” “ My father, : my dear father!” ‘exclaims 
ed the parent and daughter, as, fear lending them strength and speed, 
they turned to retrace their steps, and endeavour to double the point, 
the projection of which formed the southern extremity of the bay. 

* “] heard ye were here, frae the bit callant ye sent to meet your 
carriage,” said the beggar, as lie trudged stoutly on a step or two be- 
hind Miss Wardour, “ and I couldna bide to think o’ the dainty young 
leddy’s peril, that has aye been kind to ilka forlorn heart that cam near 
her. Sae I lookit at the lift and the rin o’ the tide, till I settled it that 
if I could get down time eneugh to gie you warning, we wad do weel 
yet. But ra doubt, I doubt I have been beguiled ! for what mortal 
e’e ever saw sic a race as the tide is vinnin’ e’en now? See, yonder’s the 
Ratton’s Skerry—he aye — his neb abune the water in my day—but 
he’s aneath it now.’ 

* Sir Arthur cast a look in the direction in which the old man point- 
ed. A huge rock, which in general, even im spring-tides, displayed a 
hulk like the keel of.a large vessel, was now quite under water, and 
its place only indicated by the boiling and breaking. of the eddying 
waves which encodntered its submarine resistance. 

* “ Mak haste, mak haste, my bonny eddy,” continued the old man, 
“ mak haste, and we may do yet! Tak haad-o’ my arm—an auld and 
frail arm’ it’s now, but it’s been in as:sair stress as this is yet: Tak 
haud o’ my arm, my winsome leddy! D’ye see yon wee: black .speck 
amang'the wallowing waves yonder? This morning it was as high: as 
the mast o’ a but, while I see as muckle black about it as the 
crown o’ my hat, { winna believe but we'll get round: the wer her 
‘Ness for a’ that’s come and gane yet.” 

« Isabella, in silence, accepted from the old man the assistance whieh 
Sir Arthur was less able to afford her. The waves had now encroach- 
ed so much upon the beach, that the firm and smooth footing which 
they had hitherto had upon the sand must be exchanged for a rougher 
path close to the foot of the precipice, and in some places even raised 
upon its lower ledges. It would have been utterly impossible for Sir 
Arthur Wardour or bis daughter to have found their way along these 
shelves without the guidance and encou ent of the beggar who 
had been there before i aatty though never, he acknowledged, 
“ in so awsome a night'a 

* It was indeed a d ing. ‘The howling of the storm min- 
gled with the shrieks of the sea-fowl, and sounded like the dirge of the 
three devoted beings, who, pent between two of the most magnificent, 
yet most dreadful objects of nature—a raging tide and an insurmount- 
able oF sae apenas along their Feces and dangerous path, often 

— spray of some giant billow, which threw itself ron 
the beach than those which had preceded it. Each minute did their 
enemy gain ground perceptibly upon. them. Still, however, loth’ to 
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relinquish the last hopes of life, they bent their eyes on the black rock 
pointed out by Ochiltree.. It was yet distinctly visible among the 
breakers, and continued to. be so, until they came to a turn in their 
precarious path where an intervening projection of rock hid it from 
their sight. Deprived of the view of the beacon on which they had 
relied, here then they experienced the double agony of terror and sus- 
pense. They struggled forward however ; but, when they arrived at 
the point from which they ought to have seen the crag, it was no longer 
visible., The signal of safety was lost amidst a thousand white breakers, 
which, dashing upon the point of the promontory, rose in prodigious 
sheets of snowy foam as high as the mast of a first-rate man-of-war, 
against the dark brow of the precipice. 

: *, The countenance of the old man fell. . Isabella gave a faint shriek, 
and, “ God have mercy upon us!” which her guide solemnly uttered, 
was piteously echoed by Sir Arthur—‘“ My child! my child!—to die 
such a death !”— 

* “ My father! my dear father!” his daughter exclaimed, clinging 

to him, ““and you, too, who have lost your own life in endeavouring 
to save ours !”"— 
.,* “ That's not worth the counting,” said the old man. “ I hae lived 
to be weary o’ life; and here or yonder—at the back o’ a dyke, in a 
wreath o’ snaw, or in the weam o’ a wave, what signifies how the auld 
gaberlunzie dies!” 

* “Good mau,” said Sir Arthur, “ can you think of nothing?—of 
no help ?—I’ll make you rich—I’il give you a farm—I'll” 

. * “ Our riches will be soon equal,” said the beggar, looking out 
upow the strife of waters—“ they are sae already; for I have no land, 
and-you would give your fair bounds and barony for a square yard of 
rock that would be dry for twal hours,” 

.-* While they exchanged these words, they paused upon the highest 
ledge of rock to which they could attain; for it seemed that any fur- 
ther attempt to move forward could only serve to anticipate their fate. 
Here then they were to await the sure though slow progress of the 
raging element, something in the situation of the martyrs of the early 
church, who; ex by heathen tyrants to be slain by wild beasts, 
were compelled for a time to witness the impatience and rage by which 
the animals were agitated, while awaiting the signal for undoing their 
grates and letting chen louse upon the victims. 

‘ Yet even this fearful pause gave Isabella time to collect the powers 
of a mind naturally strong and cou which rallied itself at 
this terrible juncture. “ Must we yi ,” she said, “ without a 
struggle? Is there no path, however dreadful, by which we could climb 
the crag, or at least attain some height above the tide, where we could 
remain till morning, or till help comes? They must be aware of our 
sitdation, and will raise the country to relieve us.”. 

‘Sir Arthar, who heard, but scarcely comprehended, his daughter's 
question, turned, nevertheless, instinctively and eagerly to the old 
man, as if their lives were in his gift. “Ochiltree paused. “ I was a 
bauld craigsman,” he said, “ ance in my life, and mony a kitty wake’s 
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and lungie’s nest hae I harried up amang thue very black rocks; but 
it’s lang, lang syné, and nae mortal could speel them without a rope— 
and if I had ane, my ee-sight, and my foot-step; and my hand-gtip, 
hae a’ failed morfy a day sin-syne—and then how could I save you ?-- 
But there was a path here ance, though may be if we could see it ye 
wad rather bide ‘where we are Hrs name be praised!” he ejacu- 
lated suddenly, “ there’s ane coming down the crag e’en now!”—Then, 
exalting his voice, he holla’d out to the daring adventurer such instruc- 
tions as his former practice, and the remembrance of local circum- 
stances, suddenly forced upon his mind :—* Ye’re right—ye’re right— 
that gate, that gate—fasten the rope weel round Crummie’s-horn, that’s 
the muckle black stane—cast twa plies round it—that’s it—now, weize 
yoursel a wee easel-ward —a wee mair yet to that ither stane—we- ca’d 
it the Cat’s-lug—there used to be the root 0’ an aik-tree there—that 
will do!—canny. now, lad—canny now—tak tent and tak time—Lord 
bless ye, tak time.— Vera weel!—Now ye maun get to Bessy’s Apron— 
that’s the muckle braid flat blue stane—and then I think, wi’ your help 
and the tow thegither, we'll be able to get up the young leddy and Sir 
Arthur.” , 

‘ The adventurer, following the directions of old Edie, fiung him 
down the end of the- rope, which he secured around Miss Wardour, 
wrapping her previously in his own blue gown, to preserve her as 
much as possible from injury. Then, availing himself of the rope, 
which was made fast at the other end, he began to ascend the face of 
the crag—a most precarious and dizzy undertaking, which, however, 
after one or two perilous escapes, placed him safe on the broad flat 
stone beside our friend Lovel. ‘Their joint strength was able to raise 
Isabella to the place of safety which they had attained. Lovel then 
descended in order to assist Sir Arthur, around whom he adjusted the 
rope: and again mounting to their place of refuge, with the assistance 
of old Ochiltree, and such aid as sir Arthur himself could give, he 
raised him beyond the reach of the billows.’ 


This will give the readers a notion of the dialect in which 
part of the work is written, and we shall now select a of 
scenes as descriptive of its peculiar taste, and attention to na- 
ture:—the first shall be one of a lighter cast, which we quote; not 
because it is the best of the kind, but that it happens to be the fi 
which we have been able to discover of a manageable length. ~ 


‘ Upon the links or down#ielose- to them, were seen four or five. huts 
inhabited by fishers, whose boats, drawn high upon the beach, lent the 
edoriferous vapours of pitch melting under a burning sun, to er 
with those of the. offals of fish and other nuisances usually.co' 
round Scottish cottages, . Undisturbed’ by these complicated $ 
abomination, a middle-aged woman, with a face which had 
thousand storms, sat mending a net at the door of one of the cottages, 
A handkerchief close bound about her head, and a coat, which had 
formerly been that‘of a man, gave her a masculine air, which was in- 


creased by her strength, uncommon stature, and harsh voice. “ What 
are 
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are ye for the da Vee honour?” she said, or rather screamed, to 
Oldbuck, “caller haddocks and whitiags—a bannock-fluke and a cock- 
e ”» 


* How much for the bannock-fluke and cock-padle ?” demanded the 
Antiquary. 

* our white shillings and saxpence,” answered the Naiad.* 

“ Pour devils.and six of their imps,” retorted. the Antiquary; “ Do 
ye think Iam mad, Maggie?” 

“ And div ye think,” rejoined the virago, setting her arms a-kimbo, 
“that my man and my sons are to gae to the sea in weather like yestreen 
and the day—sic a sea as it’s yet outbye—and get naething for their 
fish, and be misca’d into the bargain, Monkbarns? It’s no fish ye're 

ing—it’s men’s lives.” ‘ 

“ Well, Maggie, I'll bid you fair—I'll bid you a shilling for the fluke 
and the cock-padle, or sixpence separately—and if all your fish is as 
well paid, I think your man; as you call him, and your sons, will 
make a good voyage.” 

“ De'll gin their boat were knockit against the Bell-Rock rather! it 
wad be better, and the bonnier voyage o’ the twa. A shilling for thae 
twa bonny fish! Odd, that’s ane indeed !” 

“ Well, well, you old beldam, carry your fish up to Monkbarns, and 
see what my sister will give for them.” 

“ Na, na, Monkbarns, de’il a fit—I'll rather deal wi’ yoursel ; for, 
though you’re near aneugh, yet Miss Grizel has an unco close grip— 
I'll gie ye them (in a softened tone) for three-and-saxpence.” 

* Eighteen-pence, or nothing !” 

“ Eighteen-pence!!!" (in a loud tone of astonishment, which de- 
clined into a sort of rueful whine, when the dealer turned as if to walk 
away)—“ Ye'll no be for the fish then ?”—(then louder, as she saw him 
moving off)“ I’il gie them—and—and—and a half-a-dozen o’partans - 
to make the sauce, for three shillings and a dram.” 

“ Half-a-crown then, Maggie, and a dram.” 

“ Aweel, your honour maun hae’t your ain gate, nae doubt; but a 
dram’s worth siller now—the distillery’s no working,” 

. “ And I hope they'll never work again in my time,” said Oldbuck. 

“« Aye, aye—it’s easy for your honour, and the like,o’ you gentle 
folks, to say sae, that hae stouth and routh, and fire and fending, and 
meat and claith, and sit dry and canny by the fire-side—But an’ ye 
wanted fire, and meat and dry claise, and were deeing o’ cauld, and 
had a sair heart, whilk is warst ava’, wi’ just tippence in your pouch, 
wadna ye be glad to buy a dram wit; t@ be eilding and claise, and a 
supper and heart's ease inte the bargain, till the morn’s morning?” 

“It’s even too true an apology, Maggie. Is your, goodman off to sea 

is. mo ings after his exertions last night?” 

} troth is he, Monkbarns; he was awa this morning by four 
o'clock, when the sea was working like barm wi’ yestreen’s wind, and 
our bit ceble dancing in’t like.a cork.” 

* Is not this a mistake for the Nereid? In our éarly days, at least, the Naiads never 
meddled with* cock-padies, or sea-fish of'any kind. Well 
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_ “© Well,:he’s an industrious fellow. Carry the fish up to Monkbarns.” 
“ That | will—or I'll send little Jenny, she'll rin iaster; but I'll ca’ 
on Miss Grizzy for the dram mysel, and say ye sent me.” *ahbsicy 
‘ A nondescript animal, which might have passed for a mermaid; as it 
was paddling in a pool among the rocks, was summoned ashore by the 
shrill screams of its dam; and having been made decent, as her mother 
called it, which was performed by adding a short red cl & petticoat, 
which was at first her sole covering, and which reached ly below 
her knee, the: child was dismissed with the fish in a basket, and a ‘re- 
quest on the part of Monkbarns, that they might be prepared for dinner.’ 
—vol.i. pp. 250—255. i 


Our other quotation shall be the funeral of this ‘ fish-wife’s’ son, 
whe within a few days after the foregoing conversation, afforded a 
melancholy illustration of his mother’s forcible expression, that it 
was not fish but men’s lives that the Antiquary was. buying.—He 
had been drowned, and the body, washed ashore, was now to be 
buried after the fashion of the country. ‘ It is a scene,’ says the 
author, ‘ which our Wilkie a/one would have painted with that 
exquisite feeling of nature that characterizes his enchanting pro- 
ductions ;’ but the. author is too modest, and tov unjust to his own 
art. Wilkie, with all his enchanting qualities, could not, the pencil 
cannot, paint this scene with such touching strokes of wature as we 
find in the drkteitie narration of our author. It is too long to 
be extracted in extenso, but, at the risk of diminishing its effect, we 
shall venture to put together, some detached sentences. a 


- * The body was laid in its coffin within the wooden bedstead which 
the young fisher had occupied while alive. At a little distance stood 
the father, whose rugged weather-beaten countenance, ‘shaded by his 
grizzled hair, had faced many a stormy night and night-like day.’ * The 
old man had made the most desperate efforts to save his son, and had 
only been withheld by main force from renewing them ata moment, 
when, without the possibility of assisting the sufferer, he must himself 
have perished. All this apparently was boiling in bis recol'ection. His 
was directed sidelong towards the coffin, as to an object on which 
could not stedfastly look, and yet from which he could not withdrau his 


‘In another corner of the cottage; ber face covered by her apron, which 


was flurig over it, sat. the mother, the nature of her grief sufficiently in- 

dicated, by the wringing ber fiand8; and the convulsive agitation of the 

bosom which the covering could not conceal.’ - 

- * The sorrow of the children was mingled with wonder at the prepa- 

rations they beheld around them, and at the unusual display of wi 

bread and wine, which the poorest peasant, or fisher, offers to the 

onthese mournful occasions ; and thus their grief for their brother's 

was almost already lost in admiration of the splendour of his funeral.’ 

~ * But the figure of the old grandmother was the most remarkable of 

the sorrowing group. Seated on her accustomed ghair, with her usual 
air 
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ait of apathy, and want of interest in what surrounded her, she seemed 
every now and then mechanically to resume the motion of twirling her 
spindle—then to look towards ber bosom for the distaff, although both 
had been laid aside. She would then cast her eyes about as if surprised 
at missing the usual implements of her husbandry, and appear caught 
by the black colour of the gown in which they had dressed her,’ and 
embarrassed by the number of persons by whom she was surrounded— 
then, finally, she would raise her head with a ghastly look, and fix her 
eyes upon the bed which contained the coffin of her grandson, as if she 
had at once, and for the first time, acquired sense to comprehend her 
inexpressible calamity. These alternate feelings of embarrassment, 
wonder, and grief, seemed to succeed each other more than once upon 
her torpid features. But she spoke not a word, neither had she shed a 
tear; nor did one of the family understand, either from look or expres- 
sion, to what extent she comprehended the uncommon bustle around 
her. So she sat among the funeral assembly like a connecting link be- 
tween the surviving mourners and the dead corpse which they bewailed 
—a being in whom the light of existence was already obscured by the 
encroaching shadows of death.’ 

‘ When Oldbuck entered this house of mourning, he was received by 
a general and silent inclination of the head, and, according to the fashion 
ef Scotland on Such occasions, wine and spirits and bread were offered 
round to the guests. Elspeth, the old grandmother, as these refresh- 
ments were presented, surprised and startled. the whole company by 
motioning to the person who bore them to stop; then, taking a glass in 
her hand, she rose up, and, as the smile of dotage played upon her 
shrivelled features, she pronounced with a hollow and tremulous voice, 
* Wishing a’ your healths, sirs, and often may we hae such merry meet- 


* All shrunk from the ominous pledge, and set down the untasted |i- 
quor with a degree of shuddering horror, which will not surprise those 
who know how many superstitions are still common on such occasions 
among,the Scottish vulgar.’ 

‘ As the general amazement subsided, Mr. Oldbuck, whose heart bled 
to witness what he considered as the bbe of the enfeebled intellect 


struggling with the torpid chill of age and of sorrow, observed to the 
clergyman that it was time to proceed to the ceremony. The father 
was incapable of giving directions, but the nearest relation of the family 
made a sign to the carpenter, who in such cases goes through the duty 
of the undertaker, to proceed tn his office. . The creak-of the screw-nails 
presently announced that the lid of the last mansion of mortality was in 
the act of being secured above its tenant. The last act which separates 
us for ever, even from the mortal reliques of the person we assemble to 
mourn, has usually its efiect upon the most indifferent, selfish, and hard- 
hearted. With a spirit of contradiction, which we may be pardoned for 
esteeming narrow-minded, the fathers of the Scottish kirk rejected, even 
on this most solemn occasion, the form of an address to the Divinity, 
lest they should be thought to give countenance to the rituals of Rome 
pr of England.’ mo 
e 
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* The coffin, covered with a pall, and supported upon h ikes by 
the nearest relatives, now only waited the father to support the head, as 
is customary. Two or three of these privileged: persons spoke to him, 
but he only answered by shaking his hand and his head in token of refu- 
sal. With better intention than judgment, the friends, who considered 
this as an act of duty on the. part of the living, and of decency towards 
the deceased, would have proceeded to enforce their request, had not 
Oldbuck interfered between the distressed father and his well-meaning 
tormentors, and informed them, that he himself, as landlord and master 
to the deceased, “‘ would carry his head to the grave.” In spite of the 
sorrowful occasion, the hearts of the relatives swelled within them at so 
marked a distinction on the part of the Laird; and old Ailison Breck, 
who was present among other fish-women, swore almost aloud, “ His 
honout Monkbarns should never want sax warp of oysters in the season, 
(of which fish he was understood to be fond,) if she should gang to sea 
and dredge for them bersel, in the foulest wind that ever blew.” 

‘ The procession to the church-yard, at about half a mile’s distance, 
was made with the mournful solemnity usual on these oecasions,—the 
body was consigned to its parent earth,—and when the labour of the 

rave-diggers had filled up the trench, and covered it with fresh sod, 
fir. Oldbuck, taking his hat off, saluted the assistants, who had stood 
by in mournful silence, and with that adieu dispersed the mourners.’ — 
vol. iii. pp. 32—49. 


This, it will be confessed, is fine moral painting, the father un- 
able to look at or yet away from his sou’s coffin, is a touch of 
nature not inferior to Madame de Sévigné’s famous description of 
Madame de Longueville’s inquiry after her son;—the ‘ Grecian 
painter’s veil’ is not so natural and touching as the poor fish-woman’s 
apron ; the divided sensations of the children and the involuntary mo- 
tion of the poor old woman’s hands, from which the implements of 
spinving had been removed, are admirable; and the ‘ creak of the 
screws’ produces an effect on us almost equal to the sound of Cla- 
rissa’s coffin on the narrow stairs. 

We hope we have now said enough to induce our readers to think 
this wovel well worth reading, and we shall only add, that it is im- 
possible to read it without feeling the highest respect for the talents, 
both gay and pathetic, of the aia for the bold impartiality of his 
po ie | delineations, and for the taste and discrimination with 
which he has rescued, from the overwhelming march of time and 
change of manners, these historical representations of a state of 
, society, which even now is cérious, but which it no long period 
will become ‘ a tale of other times; and be examined oot merel 
by the listless reader of novels ‘but by the moralist and the antiquary. 

It may be useful to apprise our readers (a circumstance which 
we unfortunately did not discover till we hed get to the eud of the 
third volume,) that there is there te be found a glossary, which is 

~ Indeed 
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indeed almost indispensable to the understanding of nine-tenths 
of the work. ‘Those ingenious. persons, therefore, who begin to 
read novels by the latter end, have had, m this instance, a singular 

we over those who, like us, have laboured regularly. on 
through the dark dialect of Anglified Erse. 

If, as we expect, new editions of Waverley, Guy Mannering, and 
the Antiquary, should be required by the public, we suggest that 
the glossary should be placed conspicuously at the beginning of the 
first volume of the series. 





Art. VI. 1. Mémoire sur la Nécessité et les Moyens de faire 
cesser les Piruteries des Etats Barbaresques. , consideré, et 
adopté a Paris en Septembre—a Turin le 14 Octobre, 1814— 


a Vienne durant le Congrés. Par W. Sidney Smith. 


. A Letter to a Member of Partiament on the Sl of the 
Christians at Algiers. By Walter Croker, Esq. of I 
Navy. London: 8vo. 1816. 

. Narrative of Ten Years’ Residence at Tripoli, in Africa, from 
the original Correspondence, in the ion of the Famaly of 
the late Richard Tully, Esq. the British Consul ; comprising 
authentic Memoirs and Anecdotes of the rei; ming D, 
Sedi Useph, his Family, and various Persons of distinction ; an 
Account of the Domestic Manners of the Moors, Arabs, and 
Turks, &c.. 4t0. London: 1816. 


. Travels in Europe and Africa; comprising a Journey through 
France, Spain and Portugal, to Morocco, with a particular 
Account of that Empire, &c. By Colonel. Keatinge. 4to, 
London: 1816. , 

. Aw Account of Tunis, of its Government, Manners, Customs, 
and Antiquities ; especially of its Productions, Manufactures, 
and Commerce. By Thomas Macgill. Glasgow. 8vo, 1811. 


At the conclusion of a war, unparalleled in its character and 
daration, and on the much-wished-for return of a general peace, 
it was not likely that the maritime powers of Europe would ‘conti- 
hue to tolerate the system of piracy so long carried on by the Bar- 
bary States against the flag of every nation which could not either 
purchase or command their forbearance. It was, however, a nice 
question to- determine what measures were most prudent to be 
adopted against those States, if they should hesitate to abandon 4 
system so abhorrent from every feeling of humanity, and so justly 
a eg with universal indignation. 
' The result appears to have been that of employing a British 
admiral, with a squadron of adequate force, to demand, in the _ 
piace, 
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place, the liberation of all the Christian slaves ; and then to nego- 
Ciate, on behalf of the minor powers in the Mediterranean, treaties 
of peace and amity, leaving the great maritime powers to defend 
themselves, as they had. hitherto done, ,against any insult that 
might hereafter be offered to their respective flags. The mission, 
as might be expected from the known character of the officer 
employed, was-completely successful; the release of every Chris- 
tian slave was procured; treaties were concluded; and a declara- 
tion was obtained from Tunis and Tripoli, that no Christian slaves 
should in future be made by either of these powers; but that the 
prisoners taken in legitimate warfare should be exchanged accord- 
Ing to the usages of war among European nations.’ = . © 
This arrangement, apparently so'satisfactory to all parties, has 
not met with that general approbation to which it would appear 
to be entitled; on the contrary we. hear an absurd clamour, de- 
precating all treaties with the Barbary states, bellowing for war 
and extermination, and exciting to another crusade, by ‘ a holy alli- 
ance of all the knights of Christendom,’ against those infidels, We 
hardly think that England will be forward to commit her character 
in so hopeless a scheme—if Europe is again to be.visited by ano- 
ther fit - enthusiastic insanity, bis Most Christian Majesty is the 
roper ‘ knight-president’ to stand forward as the champion of 
hristendom, and he will, we doubt not, be found at his post.* 
The cry, however, is for England to take the lead in this new cru- 
sade—and it is quite edifying to observe, in some of the documents 
appended to the * Mémoire of the President of the Society of 
_ Knights Liberators of the White Slaves in Africa,’ with what easy 
edmplacéncy the grandees ‘and ministers of foreign powers impose 
this quixotic enterprize on England, who of all nations in the 
western hemisphere should be the last to trouble herself about 
it. One of the president’s correspondents observes, that ‘ if the 
commercial interests of Englayd be’ against it, the sentiments of 
the nation and the conduct of the parliament with respect to the 
blacks; leave no room to apprehend that those iuterests can form 
any obstacle to a measure which humanity and religion, as well 
as the ‘knowledge and civilization of the times, demand ;’—that 
‘on'Great Britain, who has contracted the honoarable and holy 
engagement, by occupying Malta, once the bulwark of Christen- 
dom, the obligation strictly devolves ;—that, in short, ‘ England 
is ‘responsible for every thing that is done on the seas.’—Anuother 
tells him, that England having sueceéded to the inheritance of Saint 





* We will not believe a word of what the Paris Journals say about the fraterual em- 
brace given, by the Dey of Algiers to the Consul-General of his Most Christian Majesty, 
- nor, of the good understanding’ bétwéen” those two potentates; it would bé a libel on 


Louis XVIII. even to suppose sush thing at this moment. 
John 
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John of Jerusalem, ‘it is her duty to clear the sea of those pirates ; 
—and a third, whonr nothing short of extermination will. satisfy, 
and who of course is out of humour with Lord Exmouth’s treaties, 
writes, in the Frankfort Gazette, ‘ England, which, by a nod, 
could make all these thieves retire into their dens—England, which 
possesses Malta and: the Seven Islands, will never wash away the 
disgrace of having rivetted the chains of ‘Europe.’— And this too, 
after she had broken the chains of all that were in captivity! The 
real object, we suspect, of these foreigners. is to plunge us into 
another mad crusade, in order that their own governments may 
profit from the embarrassments, which the imbecility of listening 
to them would inevitably produce.. They. know well enough that 
there is a foolish sort of liberality, a kind of generous knight- 
errantry about Englishmen, which will barry them into any enter- 
prize where the name and semblance of humanity are made use 
of; equally ready to rescue from the gallows a convicted criminal, 
or release from slavery an unoffending victim. 

We should hope, however, that there ‘is still enough of sober 
good sense and steady policy to prevent this ‘country from being 
hurried into new wars and heavy expenses, which she can ill afford, 
by the cant of foreigners, or the ‘more dangerous ebullitions of a 
morbid philanthropy at home ; a kindliness of disposition which, 
without: meaning ill, would compromise the state, and sacrifice to 
the feelings of a mistaken humanity, matters of the greatest national 
im nee. . sand 

n discussing this question, we-may narrow the grounds, by in- 


uring— A wen | 
3 1. Can England, consistently with sound policy and good faith, 
join in the ¢ league’ for putting down. the Barbary powers ? 
2. Would the cause.of humanity be benefited by the extermina- 
tion of those powers ? ney sd rte 
. . Is their extermination practicable, and, if so, how is Northern 
Africa to be disposed of ? 
It has,always been deemed an object of the first importance for 
nd to maintain a.commanding attitude in the Mediterranean ; 
and for this very reason it has also been the constant endeavour of 
France and Spain to éxpel us altogether from:that quarter.. The 
great exertions that have been made, the millions that have been 
) the public anxiety that has been felt by the people of 
England, for the. preservation of the barren rock of Gibraltar, had 
-No object beyond the means, which: its possession afforded us, of 
ome a maintaining our naval superiority in the Mediterra- 
nean.. jations which took place at the Treaty of Amiens, 
respecting. Malta, and which ended in our retaining possession of 
that island, had no.other:object.. But Malta and Gibraltar depend 


for 
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for their subsistence on external sources of supply; and those, in 
time of war; when our fleets are large and garrisons numerous, 
‘must not be distant. ‘To look: to England p en for a supply of 
food, for 30,000, seamen aiid’ soldiers, exclusive of the inhabitants, 
would be y tag oe pr ight be fatal, beth to the garrisons 
-and to the fleet. e will admit, however, for argument’s sake, the 
ibility of a regular and ample. supply being sent out from 
ngland; still, a plague to which Malta is subject, and an endemic 
sickness which frequently visits Gibraltar, might render those sup- 
plies unavailable, , ' 
The places whence provisions are usually drawn, in time of 
war, are the Black Sea, the | Archipelago, Egypt, and the Barbary 
States. The first three resources failed. us more than once in the 
course of the late long aid arduous struggle, and must always be 
lable. to interruption from. war ‘or the plague ; but the States ef 
Barbary failed us only when they were themselves suffering under 
the calamity of famine. Rarely: has. any of them shewn an unwil- 
lingness to:afford us supplies of | cattle and! corn, or to furnish our 
ships of \war with fresh provisions, free of ,all duties, whenever 
they called at any of their ports; eveh when at war with Turkey, 
to which the 'three states: bordering on the Mediterranean are, no- 
minally at least, Pashalicks, they never once attempted to shut their 
ports against us. In vaindid Buonaparte — his emissaries, 
distribute his bribes, employ his promises and his threats, to induce 
those states to enter into his views, and to withhold those: supplies, 
-which, he well knew, wouldrhate been the first 'step towards. crip- 
pling (our fleet, and transferring to France the naval superiority m 
\ the Mediterranean. As far, then, as national interests are concern- 
ed, it would be an act of madness for Great Britain to join in the 
holy league which Sir Sidney Smith and his foreign friends. have 
been projecting.—It would be worse than madness—it would be 
nothing short of a direct mfringement of justice and good faith. 
Our treaties with them are of longer standing than! with any other 
power, the date of the first with Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli being 
- that of 1662, and with Morocco, 1724; yet these treaties, 
speaking, have been held sacred by them. A other advan- 
tages which Great Britain derives from these : (it is stipu- 
dated, ‘ that no subject of His Majesty shall be! bought or sold or 
made a slave ; not even if taken on board a vessel at enmity with 
those states, provided he:be a passenger; that all British vessels may 
freely pass the seas without ca SMe hindrance, or molestation, 
on producing a pass from the Lords Commissioners: of the Admi- 
ralty; that neither the goods’ shall be seized, nor the men made 
slaves, belonging to shipwrecked vessels ; and that our ships of war 
shall receive provisions at the’ several ports,’ free of duty:’~-if, at 


any 
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‘of these stipulations. have been,vi by the 

ical subjects of those states, immediate tion has 

' The. British consuls residing at their ports 

have) invapiably, been respected above those of any other power; 

e heard,, indeed, that. one of our consuls at Tangier 

-the British admiral commanding st Gibraltar, re- 

westing. that a longer flag staff might be sent him to erect before 

his deor, and stating that the consular influence in the dominions of 
Moroeco: depended chiefly on the length of his pole. 

Captain Croker, however, seems. to have discovered, on his short 
visit ito Algiers, sufficient grounds to justify our going to war with 
those ‘ detestable pirates,’ ‘ infidels,’ and: other hard names by which 
he is\ pleased to call them: We think differently, and that his 
charges against them do not afford a justifiable cause of war: 
they are as follow.—‘ Some Christian slaves.were taken by two 
Algerine, pirates which presumed to carry Epglish colours, and, by 
so duing, decoyed these unhappy beings within their reach !’ Others 
* had actually: been made slaves while under English passports, and 
for the very purpose of supplying our armies with grain.’, And 
lastly, ships: belonging to the, natives of ,Ponza were taken by 
the Algerines, ‘though they were furnished with English passports, 
and had permission to wear the British flag :’ and he could state, he 
says, many other cases ‘in which the honour and the faith of the 
British nation have been most notoriously insulted by those detesta- 


ble (pirates, such area the passports of her spanner. with 


contempt, dc/. We are willipg to suppose. that Captain Croker 
wroté his letter while on, shore at, Algiers, when ‘his feelings for 
the misery of his fellow creatures got ithe. heiter of his judgment; 
for we camhardly.think that an officer, in coaunand(of one of His 
jesty’s ships of war, can be ignorant that every maritime power 

in sanctions its officers in presuming lo carry any colours 
they please; theyimay decoy, but noe fighhveniee false colours ; 
and we dare say.that Captain Croker had at that, moment a set of 
colours of all nations en board his. ship, supplied by his,superiors. 
He is-equally informed, we doubt. not, that the auly passport men- 
tioned in the several treaties, which have been renewed over and 
over, is of that particular kind known by the nathe of ‘ a Mediter- 
ranean pass ;’ that, by ial stipulation, such pass shall be ‘ under 
the hand and seal of His D ajesty, or whomsoever he shal! appoint 
‘to be the lord high admiral, or.to execute the office of lord high 
admiral ;’ that it shall be ofa particular ferm ; and that it shall be 
given only ‘ to the subj of our sovereign lord the King, and 
40. no Joeeigeee. And, in order to preyent abuses or fraudulent 
transfers of such, the owner or master.of each vessel is bound, 
in the penalty of five hundred pounds, to retura the said pass with- 
ia 
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mm me eee mame ~~ lords. vy 
wers are 

ve me by the mrs Pw ; 
any “er to the honour 
garding the passports of governor or consul given 
sels, or even to veasels belonging to subjects ; wre on 
fess, we are greatly’ surprized any consul or 
venture to give any ne passports, in direct violation of treaties, 
and thereby endanger the lives, liberty, and property of those who 
are credulous enough to trust to’ them. 
- -@. Whether the cause of humanity would be benefited by direct 
hostilities on our part, and whether we should be justified on that 
ground in joining the ‘holy league,’ isa part of the 
which we cannot hesitate to give our decided negative. If any dif- 
ference of op. existed with regard to the policy of — 
ho hegre uid trade, there was none as to the justice of 
measure. England was deeply concerned in that odious tea and 
it was fitting therefore that England, whose regard for justice and 
love of liberty have always stood pre-eminent among nations, 
should be the first to’set the example ; to do all in her power to 
heal the wounds which she had contributed to inflict. It 
nothing against the justice of the measure, that the resultef the 
abolition has not answered the sanguine expectations of its warmest 
advocates; that Africa in consequence thereof has made — 
gress in civilization ; that the slave trade is still carried »on mM 
activity and with increased energy, the only trmaene = bg 
that of the:local market ; that, instead of the negro slaves 
marctied from Bambatra, ‘Tombuctoo, and Houssa, beri pre 
of the Senegal: and Gambia as heretofore, — 1 the 
readier route to those of the Benin, —— 
‘Bogle cle where, instead of being pe on board.a ca 

lish slave ship, regulated by law, and navigated by men 
insensible to the ‘claims of humanity, they are now at the merey 
of an-unfeeling set of brutes, and stowed away into small misera- 
ble foreign hulks like 90 many bottles in a wine binn.* ‘These con- 





® This is no vague assertion. 

in March lest off Prince's Island, a 

Bahia, of 120 tons burthen, Cee a ao 

In the short run of eighty ier Soi at t 

a dying state : ond wen nt be proceeded on her passage to 

Bahia at that sickly season, when tornadoes are almost inces- 

— ees wy Tp apn VBy speci et Po rm tthe Ban, 
y wholesome fyod, cleanliness, and medical aid,. the eon the pang It ite he 

the haps could reach § ierra ro ply forty-three had died on the Pees. t isa fact, 

that in the month of he penne | armed vessels under 

fitg, fromthe Havannah, arrived dhe tanenkset 

for the purpose of taking ioe. 


af 
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siderations weigh nota straw against the justice of the measure, 
though they may be considered as.some drawback on the policy of 
it; but it 1s not to be endured that the accredited agents of Spain 
and Portugal, or those who. affect to be so, should presume to say 
that becawse England abolished the N slave-trade, it is her 
duty to put an end to the slavery of the Whites :—that she should 
embroil herself in hostilities, and fight the battles of those grateful 
nations, in the north of Africa, that they may undi ly carry 
on the Black slave trade in the south! Others, too, who never 
vented a murmur against the tyranny of Buonaparte, are now 
eagerly croaking and clamouring against England for not ‘ dealing 
out the blow’ against those ‘ pirates of the sea.’ If England is to 
be constitated pirate-taker-general, she bad better commence with 
the Malays and Ladrones of China, who plunder her ships and 
murder her subjects ; the Barbary states do neither. 

Certainly, if the quantum of individual misery was to determine 
the propriety of the measure, the abolition of white slavery would 
naturally obtain the preference over that of the blacks. Christian 
slaves, from their education and habits, are more the objects 
of commiseration than the ignorant and unreflecting Negro; and 
the .sufferings. of a Cervantes within the walls of an Algerine 
d mn, may be supposed to outweigh the mental misery of a 
whole cargo of Negroes—yet Cervantes, after five years of sla- 
very, does not, in ‘The Captive’s story,’ inspire his readers with 
any great degree of horror at the treatment of Algerine slaves. 
Neither has Sir Sidney Smith, in his-endeavours to excite a 
feeling of hatred in the powers of Europe against the _ 

States, succeeded. in bringing forward any thing very atrocious : 
his documents besides consist chiefly of anonymous declamation, and 
unauthenticated assertion. ‘There is, however, a Mr. Melchior 
Debrie, who styles himself ‘ Knight of, St. John.of Jerusalem,’ 
who recounts the sufferings which he a am Tunis, and 
which are the more, extraordinary, considering ue set u 
him by the Bey,—namely, one hundred slaves, or one hundred 
thousand francs ; but we suspect the Knight to have been his own 
appraiser. ' 

* I saw (he two-nephews of the ut in chains by his orders. 
These rat ots. young then, catihecd joi Bansal and \edihoome i- 
son for several years, partly in consequence of the horrid treatment they 
endured, and-partly in consequence of unwholesome food and infectious 
air, had lost the. human figure and appearance. I fancy they are still 
present: to my sight—their eye were ferocious, their colour livid— 
their beards reac to their waist, their arms were withered, their 
nails indurated, and formed like the claws of feline animals ;~ -in short, 
they were seemingly no longer of the human species. 
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‘ One day was ‘ordered to throw. to them their portion of black 
bread ; I had scarcely time to withdraw—they darted at me, howling 
and roaring more hideously than wild beasts., The sight harrowed up 
my very soul, and chilled my blood in my veins.’ 


‘This is rant that would scarcely be tolerated in a boarding-school 
novel: let us look to facts; and we shall find that both the ill treat- 
ment, and the numbers of Christian slaves, have been egregiously 
exaggerated. By tlie ‘ Narrative,’ we are mformed that the slaves 
at Tripoli are chiefly Maltese, old and infirm; and ‘ it is a great 
alleviation to our feelings, on their account, to see them easy and 
well dressed; ‘and so far from wearing: chains, as captives do in 
most other places, theyare here perfectly at liberty.’ (p. 241).— 
Mr. Macgill says, that slaves in Tunis are not ill treated, ‘ they 
are either kept about the houses of their masters in a domestic 
capacity, or put Out to work at such trades as they have been accus- 
tomed to; and they are seldom punished, unless they have com- 
mitted some offence. Mary are employed in the gardens of their 
masters, and some are’ permitted to serve in the houses of Chris- 
tidns, va are €mployed in the service of the Bey. If sick, an 
hospital poviiiel ior them, ‘They are well fed, though’ not 


“ Sumptuously ; and ‘they are clothed, particularly if they belong 
to“affluent persons, sometimes even in a rich and gaudy style.’ 
(p. 80.) * As to slavery in Morocco,” (says Col. Keatinge, a gentle- 


man we do not profess always to understand,) ‘ as it is med 
from afar, when occasion calls for it, s0 it is very slightly inflicted 
‘when at hand. As to any labour undergone, it ddes not deserve 
the nanie.”—(p. 250.) Lempriere, a more intelligent traveller in 
Morocco, says, ‘ To the disgrace of Europe, the Moors treat their 
slaves with humanity, employing them in looking after their gar- 
dens and in the domestic duties of their houses.’ None of these 
‘ accounts (with the exception of Macgill’s) are drawn from epheme- 
Tal visitors. , 
“ "There can be no doubt, however, that the Christian slaves are 
‘subject to much harsh treatment, and especially in Algiers : but no 
‘Englishman has béen made a slave ; and before we go out of the 
way to seek for objects of misery abroad, it would be wise and hu- 
‘ mane to relieve’ those which we have at home. One would think that 
the general distress in the agricultural and manufacturing classes— 
the state of the poor—the prisons—the hospitals and mad houses— 
would supply us with abundant objects to relieve the plethora of 
philanthropy with which we seem to be bursting ; but the truth is 
‘that, with al? our humanity, we are a’strange and a whimsical people 
—at the monient it is avowed that the churches of the metropolis are 
jusufficient to hold one-twentieth part of the inhabitants, we are 
subscribing money to build a church for the Danes at Yee. 
a 
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In one.respect the situation of the Christian algve.is preferable 
te that of the, Negro; he is not deprived of hope; his deliverance 
depends entirely on his friends or his country; bis ransom is sel- 
dom, if ever, refused: it is, im fact, the great object of his cap- 
ture and detentiou ; and if it ‘be degrading in those who submit to 
it, and inhuman in those who demand it, both parties may plead the 
. ancient example of Europe, where it was adopted, no doubt, with 
the view of mitigating the horrors of war; and if, in later times, the 
practice has been discontinued, it was not humanity but policy that 
dictated the measure. In a country where murder may be com- 
pensated by a pecuniary fine, and where the price of blood is 
fixed, it was natural that the prisoner should also have his price; 
and we confess ourselves to be among the number of those who 
should lament any measure that would deprive the captive of the 
benefit of ransom. . 

The abolition of Christian slavery in Morocco, by the present 
Emperor, so far from being any alleviation to suffering humanity, 
has proved most fatal to the unfortunate shipwrecked mariners on 
that coast. The Arabs, finding them no longer of any value, instead 
of taking them as before to court, where they received so much a 
head, now put them to death, or march them into the interior, and 
sell them as slaves to their countrymen; and the robbers of Algiers, 
‘Tunis, or Tripoli, are notdikely to treat their captives with moze 


humanity when no longer | . _ 

The greatest number of slaves, taken by the Barbary powers of 
late years, consists of Sardinians, N itans and Sicilians ; whe, on 
their part, be it remembered, make of the Africans whemever 
they can take them. An yony of prisoners is seldom effected ; 


for the Moors, though they hold ives far superior to Chrie- 
ians, generally demand two, and sometimes four or five Mabome- 
days for ove Christian; their great object being, in fact, to obtain 
money for their ransom, It,is thus in the power of the govern- 
ment to which the uafortunate captives belong, or. of their ieienda, 
almost at any time, fo procure their release; and it is obviously the 
interest of those who hold them, to preserve rather than destroy 
them. But Mr. Macgill asserts, that the King of Naples adds in- 
sult to the misery of those who ask his interference! ‘ If an unforte- 
nate female throw herself at his feet, in behalf of the father of her 
family in slavery,’ he is said to answer by demanding, ‘ if she cannot 
find another husband as good as he?’ . an unfortunate husband, 
imploring the ransom of his wife, is answered in the same unprin- 
cipled manner, ‘What! are women se scarce in my dominiops ?’ 
This atrocious charge, fabricated im utter ignorance of the character 
of the prince whom. it so wantonly calumniates, is daringly circa- 
lated against him at a moment when he has just completed the ran- 

L@ 90m, 
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som, Lord Exmouth, of not less than a thousand Sicilians 
and N itans, at the rate of a thousand dollars a head; volunta- 
- rily tendered by him for their release. ; 

i This readiness, on the part of the Barbary States, of admitting 
heir pri 


‘ their prisoners to ransom, would lead to a belief that the accounts 
of their ill treatment have been greatly exaggerated by those who, 
like Captain Croker and Mr. Macgill, have no other information 
than- what they mey pick up at a Consul’s dinner. Some, it is true, 
are made to labour at the public works, others are hired by 
individuals, and others again (and this is the worst lot of all) are 
made subject to the brutal passions of the ruling powers; but that 
little value is attached to their /abour may be inferred from Captain 
Croker’s own statement, respecting the two Messieurs Tereni, 
who are permitted to live under the protection of the Consul, ‘ on 
condition that.they pay a dollar per month for not working in the 
mines.’ The price of this ror’. adi it must be confessed, is 
reasonable enough ; but those ‘mines,’ we believe, have no existence ; 
perhaps, he means the quarries. It is, no doubt, an act of great inhu- 
manity to compel men, whom the fortune of war has thrown into 
the hands of their enemies, to hard Jabour ; but what shall be said 
of that miecreant who, under the mask of friendship; kidnapped the 
‘Spaniards from the defence of their own country, and forced them 
to labour in the mud banks of the Scheldt, and the quarries of 
Cherbourg! the humanity of the philanthropists, who are now cla- 
mouring 80 loudly in our domestic as well as foreign journals, then 
slept'as sweetly and as soundly as if nothing had occurred to dis- 
turb its . That the bread furnished to the unfortunate slaves, 
‘by the Alghies, is ‘ black and execrable’ may be granted: but it 
is not worse than the ‘ black and execrable’ bread eaten by the Rus- 
sian soldier; and ‘as to their confinement, of which Captain Croker 
complains, had we not at one time 70,000 Frenchmen confined in 
hulks oF in prisons? in one single building not less than 8000 per- 
sons,—a number three times greater than the whole of the Christian 
slaves in all the Barbary states together. But Captain Croker 
seems not to be aware ‘that there was a reason for shutting them up 
when he made his ap nce. By the 11th article of the treaty 
-with Algiers, it is stipolated, that on the arrival of any of His Ma- 
jesty’s ships, public proclamation shall be made, in order that all the 
Christian slaves may be secured: after which, should any of them 
escape on board such ships, they can neither be demanded, nor 
any ransom be required for them. 
if, however, the treatment of Christian prisoners, or slaves, 
were more harsh than it is, what has to do with it, that 
she must stand foremost as the avenging power, and sacrifice her 
seamen to evince her humanity towards inians, Sicilians, and 
be Neapolitans ? 
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Neapolitans? ~But—the question is widely altered, if, as it would 
seem, the treaties recently made in bebalf of these people have been 
violated; if the Dey of Algiers has not only refused to follow the 
example of the other two States, in renouncing the practice of 
making Christian slaves, but in the very moment that he was sign- 
ing the most solemn treaties, ‘in the name of God Almighty,’ 
treacherously sent off his orders for the massacre of Bona, then 
indeed England has been insulted, and we can understand the nature 
of the armament said to be preparing for the Mediterranean. ‘The 
question then is no longer whether "England shall waste her blood 
and treasure in an idle crusade, for the benefit of foreigners; she is. 
imperatively called upon to avenge the insult offered to her own flag ;. 
and alone we trust she will avenge it. The flag which has main- 
tained its superiority in the Mediterranean against the fleets of 
France and Spain requires no assistance to humble the Barbary 
powers, At the same time, we do not believe that Algiers is in so 
defenceless, or the le in so ignorant a state, that the one 
= be destroyed and the other humbled by two sail of the line, 
as Lord Cochrane is said to have asserted in the House’ of Com- 
mons. The old King of Prussia said that he sometimes ventured 
to launch un mensonge politique, though sure to be detected within 
four and twenty hours, because it worked its effects in the mean time. 
On this occasion it required not a moment to contradict the un- 
founded assertion—yet it remained uncontradicted! ‘ Whosoever 
knows Algiers,’ says Sir Wm. Monson, ‘ cannot be ignorant of. 
the strength of it.’ The truth is, if well defended, it is almost im-. 
pregnable ; and the man who affeets to speak lightly of bringing a 
squadron in line abreast of a connected series of works mounting 
more than 300 pieces of heavy cannon, and within a few bundred 
yards of them, is woefully ignorant, or wilfully wisbes to deceive. 
But to re an enterprize as easy, is a sure way to increase. 
public indignation against the officer employed to ct it, in case 
of failure ;—in the present instance, however, even a failure would 
escape censure.— But we are generally too apt to hold cheap an un-_ 
tried enemy. Our meas of ag ne t the runnelien ty 
fenceless, and the i t, ti y of its disas-. 
trous issue ; but Tet wdeack of the praee shot, weighing 
800 pounds, which cut the main-mast of the Windor Castle in two,*, 
must have confounded the precious projectors of that ill-fated ex-, 
pedition, had they not been driven from the helm before it reached 
this country. 





© It was said that the gallant admital* who commanded on’ this meniarable 
dition brought home two of these trophies, to place as 
lodge gate ; to one of which he gave the name of Sestos:and 


Abydos. 
L3 
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The Algerines too have mortars and stone shot of a similar kind, 
and Turks and renegadoes to manage them; some of them men of 
rank and talent, (members, probably, of the Legion of Honour,) 
who, having di ed the one and misapplied the other, have 
been forced to fly to the shores of Africa from the offended 
laws of their own country. With all this, we are not appre- 
hensive about the result of an English squadron before Al- 
giers, though the history of the attempts made against it is not 
very encouraging. Charles V. having taken the Goleta before 
Tunis, and tr ost! 20,000 slaves, next tried his hand on Algiers, 
and after the loss of as many of his men, as he had released slaves 
at Tanis, was glad to make peace on any terms. Of the formidable 
army employed on this expedition, ‘ Many,’ says his elegant his- 
torian, ‘ perished in the battle, more in the retreat, and the re- 
rhainder retarned into Spain covered with infamy.’ He might 
have added to his list of disasters, that 15 ships of war, 140 trans- 
ports, and 8000 men were destroyed by the elements. Philip IT. 
was equally unfortunate in his attempts on Algiers. 

- "The most that could be hoped for is the destruction of the town 
and the fleet : but Algiers is not so easily destroyed ;. the flat roofed 
houses are all built of stone, almost without a stick of wood, and 
without furniture; and every house is as good a fortress as those 
of Rosetta and Buenos Ayres—names too disastrous to be soon 
forgotten. But were it possible to lay it in ashes, eyen that would 
aot miake much impression oun its rulers; and the suffering but 

i Mussulman would resolve it all into the ‘ will of God id 
When the French botnbarded Mogadore, and afterwards sent to 
make peace, the first question asked by the emperor of the am- 
bassador was, how much money the expedition had cost them ?— 
and on being informed, he observed 'to the ambassador, that for-half 
that sum he would have levelled the town to its foundations! 

So says Keati but the story was first told of the Dey 
of Algiers sn is XIV. threatened to lay that place in 
ashes. Tell hi » says the Dey, to send me half the money it 
would cost, I will do it for him more effectually —When 
the cabinet of James I. determined to shew our naval prowess, 

an attack on Algiers, that able and intelligent statesman, Sir 
iam Monson, vehemently Sho args it, as a rash and ‘ill-founded 
Sen: urging that, instead of raising the reputation of the 
ish arms, it would only contribute to render them ridiculous. 
Sir Robert Mansel, however, was sent with a squadron, and’ did 
nothing after him, a fleet went for the same purpose, under 
y, and. another under the Earl of Denbigh, both of 

unsuccessful 


. The success of Blake (who never failed) in burning the Tunisian 
’ fleet 
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fleet at the Goleta, was as detrimental to. our Mediterranean com- 
merce, as the failure of Mansel. The irritation produced by the 
attack increased the number of row-boats, more destructive and 
more certain of their prey than large rigged vessels. In fact, the 
po UY aE my 7 we: and they noe not over aap 
ous in their disposal i . 1683, when the 
rench Admiral Du Quesve euioateld Algiers, all the Freach 
prisoners in the place were butchered, and the Dey committed 
the inhuman and atrocious act of binding the French consul to the 
mouth of a mortar, and firing him against the bombarding 
squadron. The balance of the account therefore has not been in 
favour of humanity, after any of the attacks on Algiers, whether suc- 
cessful or otherwise. 

3. Let us however suppose a ‘holy alliance’ was formed, and that by 
its efforts all the towns on the sea-coast were tumbled down on the 
heads of their unoffending inhabitants; what is the next step to 
be taken by these combined friends of bumanity and religion? 
Are the Christian nations to plant colonies along the coast, 
or is it meant to replace the Turk in full and quiet posses- 
sion of them? If the first plan should be adopted, each colony 
must depend for its subsistence on the interior immediately behind 
it, which is filled with a population every part of which, excepting 
the Jews, bears a deadly hatred towards Christians. To replace 
the Turk seems to be the plan of the ‘ President of the Society of 
Knights Liberators of the Christian Slaves fn Africa;’ a strange 
termination, it must be owned, of a crusade for liberty and the 
Christian religion! We think, however, that with all our philan- 
thropy and quixotism, the sober good sense of those who have de- 
livered England from the most perilous situation in which she was 
ever placed, will save her from this last humiliating step, which 
could only terminate in laying the naval power of Great Britain in 
the Mediterranean at the feet of the Grand Signior, as a present 
or a sacrifice to be offered up to’ France at some future war. 

Another project, worthy of those enlightened reformers who 
plan constitutions for all the governments of Europe through the 
medium of the Rhenish Mercury and the Frankfort Gazette, is to 
dethrone the Barbary sovereigns, erect their territories into a 
Christian kingdom, and place the Prince Royal of Etruria on the 
throne, to be guaranteed to him by the great powers of Europe. 
This indeed is a ious scheme, a fertile source of human misery, 
of endless bl { 


Difficulties every way occur ; nor do we pretend to suggest the 
means of removing them ; but we cannot avoid thinking that the con- 
cessions already obtained by Lord Exmouth from two of the powers 
will ultimately lead to a better order of things. If, as it would 

L4 appear, 
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appear, the Turkish rabble are so dissatisfied with the declaratory 
abolition of piracy‘ by the Bey of Tunis that they are abandoning 
the country, and carrying off the shipping; if the two sovereigns 
of Tripoli and Tunis, who are natives,’ will employ their own peo- 
ple in offices of trust, and raise*their armies out of the Moorish 
population; if-the Grand Signior should be required to ab- 
solve them from their-mere nominal allegiance, and never more 
interfere with their concerns ; in short, if they could be constituted 
independent goveruments, under native princes, there is every 
reason to believe they would gradually subside into more industri- 
ous, commercial, and peaceable communities: and the first step 
towards this desirable end would be that of prevailing on them to 
dismiss every Turk and renegado from their.employ. ‘The two 
states above mentioned would be too happy to accede to this; and 
if the Dey of Algiers should hold out, let him be treated, as he 
deserves to be, without mercy. Under such an arrangement we 
verily believe we should hear no more of their piracies than we have 
done of late years of the Sallee rovers, once so formidable to all the 
commercial nations of Europe. 

We now dismiss the political part of the question, and gladly 
take our leave of Sir Si Smith's ‘ Mémoire,’ and Captain Cro- 
ker’s ‘ Letter.’—The remaining books, whose titles we have placed 
at the head of this article, derive an interest chiefly from the cir- 
cumstances of the times: of the countries of which they profess to 
treat they contain not much information ; but they describe the man- 
ners and habits of the t race of people, oppressed as they are, 
but not humbled, by the worst of all possible governments, and a 
despotism which reaches from Egypt to the Atlantic, and from 
the shores of the Mediterranean to the great desert of Sahara. 

The most curious and by far the most interesting of them is the 
* Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence at — It consists of 
letters written during that period by a sister-in-law of Mr. Tully, the 
British consul, between whose family and that of the bashaw there ap- 

to have been the closest intimacy. As a proof of that intimacy, 

itis mentioned in the preface that, when the consul was under the ne- 
cessity of repairing to England for a short time, the bashaw, and 
Lilla (or lady) Halluma, bis principal queen, entreated him to leave 
his two daughters under their protection until his return, assuring him 
that nothing should be wanting to render them happy; that they 
should cousider them as bint-el-bled—daughters of the land—and 
guard them as their own children; and that neither their religion 
nor manners should be in the smallest degree interfered with, during 
the absence of their parents. The writer of the letters and her two 
nieces, being constant visitors to the female part of the bashaw’s fa- 
mily, and in habits of friendly intercourse with them, leaves no room 
i to 
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to doubt the authenticity of the events and transactions, however ex- 
traordinary, related therem. Whether, as they now stand, they are 
genuine letters, actually written by the author to her friends, may 
perhaps admit of some doubt; but the martificial manner in which 
they.are composed, the many faults in grammar, the constant recur- 
rence of the lady-like vulgarism, Jay for lie, and other defects 
which we could mention, strongly mark them as original. Ail that 
seems to have been added is a few unimportant notes which might 
just as well have been omitted. 

Col. Keatinge’s book refers to 1785, the year next to that in 
which the ‘ Narrative’ commences. In that year Mr. Payne was 
sent in the conestty of c neral on a diplomatic mission to the 
Emperor of Morocco, and nel Keatinge was of his suite ; » 
he has delayed his publication for thirty years, he fairly warns his 
reader not to inquire—‘ he won’t condescend (he says) to gratify his 
curiosity ; and he may rest satisfied with the certain advantage he has 
obtained from procrastination—reduction !” Thirty years, however, 
have not sweated him down even to a moderate size. His portly 
quarto of 620 pages, besides some thirty plates, (we shall not call 
them engravings,) may still maintain a competition with the learned 
Datchman’s book—dik as alle dis sheese. We suspect, indeed, very 
strongly, from some nibblings upon the French revolution, the war 
in Spain, and tlre jearned disquisition about the Neptunean and Hut- 
tonian theories, that, instead of wasting, it has swelled under his 
hands, during the last thirty years. We have only examined that 
part (perhaps about one third) which relates to Morocco, and we 
were heartily tired of wading through it: long periods of half a 
page filled with antecedents which relate to nothing ; irrelevant 
parentheses; words that are neither English, Scotch, nor Lrish ; 
broken sentences; mysterious allusions; and an affected, pare- 
phrasticai mode of expressing the most simple ideas—make this 
strange production nearly as unintelligible as the Sibylline leaves. 
In the midst of digressions, disputations, and dogmata, we now and 
then, however, get at a fact,—for instance, the small river, we are 
told, which divides Sallee from Mogadore, is also the boundary be- 
tween the hares and rabbits, both of. which are very plentiful 
upon its banks,—but no hares on the north side, no rabbits on the 
south.—(vol. ii. p. 39.-—A dromedary, we are informed, is the 
offspring of two camels; when first dropped, it is not known 
whether it be a camel or a dromedary ; but if it sleep without 
waking nine days, then it is sure to be a dromedary.—(p. 17.) 
We should like to know what sort of an animal the offspring of two 
dromedaries is—Auother phenomenon in natural history, equally 
new, and if possible more curious, is, that ‘ of three whelps a 

e 
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the lioness litters, two always die:’ nor is thisall; after some sage 
reflections on the ‘ balances of Providence,’ and the ‘ harmony of 
nature,’ it is observed, that ‘ such is the force of instinctive venera- 
tion, a flea will not trespass on a lion’s skin :’ there is a great deal 
more about the lion and the horse, for which we must refer the 
reader to p. 45, vol. it. 

Mr. Macgill happened to go from Malta to Tunis on a mercan- 
tile speculation; and having picked up a little chit-chat respect- 
ing the country, among the consuls, merchants, and brokers, it 
appeared to him ‘to be a duty incumbent on the subjects of his 
Majesty’ to write a book for the general benefit. Mr. Macgill 
is a plain spoken man, who having faithfully, no doubt, set down 
what he heard, has made up the rest from what he read: in the 
* Universal History, or the Scotch ‘ Encyclopedia.’ 

The pleasure which a scholar derives from treading the classic 
ground of Greece and Rome, is associated with the painful recol- 
lection of what they once were, and embittered by the degraded 
condition of the people, and the mutilated state of the public edi- 
fices. Yet degraded and dilapidated as they are, Athens and Rome 
still remain, Greeks and Romans still exist, and those noble monu- 
ments of arts aud literature which have escaped destruction, will 
continue to attest their renown to the end of time. Far otherwise has 
been the fate of a city perhaps as ancient, as wealthy, and as popu- 
lous as either of them. Not a trace of Carthage, its inhabitants, its 
government so highly extolled by Aristotle ; not a vestige of its 
former splendour, not even a remnant of its own records, or its 
language, has survived the common wreck; their reproach alone ad- 
heres to their miserable successors, to whom the Punica fides is, 
perhaps with far more justice, still applied. The dreadful impre- 
eations of their eternal enemy, the Romans, have been strictly 
fulfilled agaist this devoted city. In vain does the inquisitive tra- 
veller seek, in the neighbourhood of Tunis, for the triple wall with 
its lofty towers, whose capacious chambers contained stalls for 
three hundred elephants, and stables for four thousand horses, 
with lodgings for a numerous army—in vain does he look for those 
safe harbours and sheltered receptacles—for those two thousand 
ships of war and three thousand transports which carried Hamilcar 
and his. warriors against Syracuse ; a few remains of the public cis- 
terns and the. common sewers, are all that is left to point out where 
Carthage, with its 700,000 mhabitants, once stood. That com- 
merce, which raised them to a pitch of wealth and glory unequalled 
in their day, is now dwindled to a few armed vessels and row- 
beats employed solely im rapine and plunder; and that manly 
republican freedom, which 80 succ ly resisted every attempt 

at 
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at the establishment of tyranny, is now sunk into the lowest and 
most abject state of slavery. 

The Romans, who established their colonies ‘on the ruins: of Car- 
thage, were, in their turn, overthrown by the Vandals, the Vandals 
by the Greeks of the Eastern empire, the Greeks by the Arabs or 
Saracens, whose rapid and irresistible arms under the Caliphs had 
completed the conquest of Africa about the end of the seventh cen- 
tury. The spirit of enthusiasm which guided the sword of the dis- 
ciples of Mahomet, was a volcano whose fiery torrent destroyed 
what it could not change. In Africa it seems to have changed 
every thing ;—Romans, Vandals, Greeks, Goths—with their several 
languages, laws, religion, and literature—have all disappeared ; and 
the recollection of the most powerful of them is preserved only by 
their descendauts under the name of Rom), asa term of reproack 
for Christians of all nations. 

From Tunis westward to the Strait of Gibraltar, and throughout 
the whole of the Morocco empire, scarcely a trace of the Roman 
colonies remains: but at Tripoli and from thence to tlie eastward, 
dlong the coast of the Greater Syrtes, and particularly at Lebida, 
the ancient Leptis Magna, are many splendid and magnificent 
remains’of aqueducts and amphitheatres. Large shafts of columns, 
each of a'single piece from eighteen inches to four feet in diameter, 
immense remains of frizes and architraves of porphyry, granite, and 
marble, lie strewed on the sandy plains of Lebida. Fragments of 
statuary have also been discovered, but it is doubtful if any work of 
art worth the digging out, can be expected.—Our knowledge of 
this interesting coast from Cape Bon to Alexandria is very imper- 
fect, still more so that of the interior. Not even the latitudes and 
longitudes of a single cape or headland have been determined with 
any degree of accuracy, 

rom the little which is known of the interior, we collect that 
the general face of the country, the climate and natural productions, 
are pretty nearly the same as those of Southern Africa, with the 
addition of many valuable articles that have been introduced from 
and the East—as the camel, the dromedary, the horse, in the 
ammal—the date, the fig, the olive, and the argan (eleodendron), 
in the vegetable kingdom. The inhabitants have black cattle and 
broad tailed sheep in great plenty; wheat and barley, yielding, 
without manure, most. abundant crops; poultry and pigeons very 
numerous, and bees producing the finest honey. All the fruits of 
ant and Asia,’of the temperate and tropical climates, thrive 
equally well. Forest trees are the only species of the vegetable 
world that do not: obtain their usual growth, and these are chiefly 
confined to the quercus suber and ilex, thuia, mimosa, cedar, walnut, 
and 
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and chesnut; but the shrubby, the herbaceous, and the bulbous 
plants, are unrivalled even in Southern Africa, Atlas, with its 
pumerous streams sent forth in every direction, fertilizes the soil, 
and the perpetual snow on its summit tempers the summer heat, 
and gives a freshness to the climate unknown in most parts of the 
world. The highest peak of Atlas, which is bebind the. city of 
Morocco, has been estimated, from the point at which perpetual 
snow lies, at 12,000 feet. ‘The resources of a such a country, in 
the hands of an intelligent and industrious people, would be in- 
calculable; the Roman colonies of Africa were in fact considered 
as the granaries of the empire. 

The inhabitants are. principally composed of two great and dis- 
tinct classes, the Berebbers and the Arabs, from the latter of whom 
and their descendants, occasionally mixed with Europeans and Ne- 
groes, is formed the great mass of the population generally, but 
improperly, known by the name of Moors. -Add to these the Jews 
and the Negroes, the Christian slaves and renegadoes, and we have 
all the component parts of the present population of the Barba 
states. Whether this population may amount to fifty or fifteen mi 
lions is not at all known; but the latter is probably nearest the 
mark.* It is with them, ‘ a sin against God’ to number the people. 
_ The Berebbers, Braebers, or Barbars, are unquestionably the de- 
scendants either of the Carthaginian colonists, or of the people who 

receded them, who,having opposed but a feeble resistance to the 
a retired to the fastnesses of the mountains, from which 
they kept up a desultory warfare upon the successors of Mahomet : 
thus secluded, they have preserved a language totally different either 
from the Roman or the Arabic. Their name, borrowed, as Gib- 
bon has observed, from the Latin provincials by the Arabian con- 

uerors, has justly settled as a local denomination ( Barbary) along. 
the northern coast of Africa, and is found in the Barabras who 
dwell on the confines of Upper Egypt.+ This original people inhabit 
all the mountaiuous tracts branching from the lofty chains of Atlas, 
from its most eastern limits, down to the river Suz. Jackson has 





* Jackson, ‘from authentic information,’ makes the empire of Morocco to contain 
Sifteen millions! The following comparison of population, as given by two travellers, is 
no bad specimen of statistical accuracy. ; 

Jackson. Morocco 270,000. Fez 380,000. Mequinez 110,000, Of all the towns 895,600. 
Jardine. 20,000, —- 30,000. 15,000. —__—————_ 120,000 
But Doctor Buffa beats them all: he has no doubt that the city of Morocco, not lon 
ago, contained 650,000 inhabitants! The Doctor, we suspect, wore multiplying as well 
as magnifying glasses—he saw, on the plain of Fez, the Emperor review 80,000 cavalry, 
and every man had an additional suit of clothes and six ducats given to him. Bravo. 

+ Gibbon has committed a great error jn confounding the Moors with the Brebers; the 
former are Arabs pure or mixed ; the latter are frem a steck a thousand years at least an-, 
tecedent to the Arabian conquest. : 

supposed 
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supposed the Shilluhs of Suse to be a distinct race, having a lan- 

peculiar to themselves; but Mr. Dupuis, the British vice- 
consul at Mogadore, says, and his authority is more to be depended 
on, that they are a! branch of Berebbers, and their language a dia- 
lect of that spoken by that race. The Guanches, who peopled 
the Canary Is were Berebbers, and spoke the same language. 
They are described as an athletic, hardy, and enterprizing people, 
very patient of hunger and fatigue, of regular and handsome fea- 
tures, but of a ferocious expression. One remarkable feature 
which characterizes all the Berebber tribes is a scantiness of beard, 
consisting of a few straggling hairs on the upper lip, and a small 
tuft ony chin: their whole dress consists of a woollen jacket 
without sleeves, leaving the arms naked and free, and a pair of trow- 
sers. They are almost universally robbers, and commit all manner 
of excesses on the unhappy traveller who falls into their clutches, 
unrestrained by any oe Re religion or humanity. Tenacious 
of liberty, they are under little or no controul of the sovereign to 
whom they are nominally subjects, and one or other of the tribes 
is generally at war with the troops sent to collect the taxes, or 
with the Arabs of the plains. But, ferocious and faithless as they 
are described to be, they are no less eminently distinguished for 
hospitality than the Arabs. A traveller, furnished with their pro- 
tection, which, however, mast be purchased, may pass unmolested 


through every oy of their country; but without such protection 


from some of their chiefs, he will be betrayed, plundered, and mur- 
dered without the smallest scruple. 

This extraordinary race of men is divided mto a great number of 
petty tribes or clans, distinguished by the names of their several 
patriarchs or founders, who are generally celebrated for some par- 
ticular act-of devotion, or some extraordinary exploit; for though 
the sword of the successors of Mahomet failed to conquer them, 
they made-a shew of submitting to the precepts of the koran, and 
to the commander of the faithful. They cultivate the ground and 
feed: cattle; reside in mud huts, and sometimes, towards the upper 
parts of the mountains, in caverns like the ancient Troglodytes; 
but lower down they baild houses or hovels of stone and timber, 
whieh ‘are generally situated on some rising ground, or the sum- 
mits of hills difficult of access, sometimes surrounded with walls in 
which are loop-holes for defending their habitations with musketry : 
they make their own fire-arms, and are accounted excellent marks- 


men. 
The Shilluh Berebbers are represented as implacable in their 
enmities and insatiable in their revenge. Mz. Dupuis mentions 
a remarkable instance of this to which he was an eye-witness. 
A Shilluh, heviog murdered a Shilluh in a quarrel, fled to the 
Arabs, 
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Arabs, to avoid: the vengeance of the relations of the de- 
ceased; but not feeling himselfsecure even there; he performed a 
pilgrimage to Mecca: returning about nine years afterwards, with 
the sacred character of a jee, he immediately proposed a .recon- 
ciliation with the friends of the deceased; they attempted to seize 
him, but the fleetness of his horse favoured his escape to Mogadore ; 
they pursued him to this place, and notwithstandmg the attempts 
of the governor to effect a reconciliation, the fugitive was put in 
prison. They then hastened to Morocco to demand justice of the 
emperor, who was interested in the fate of the prisoner, and offered 
a pecuniary compensation for the loss of their friend, which was 
strenuously rejected. ‘They returned to. Mogadore with the empe- 
ror’s order for the delivery of the prisoner mto their hands; they 
conveyed the unhappy man without the walls of the town, where 
one of the party loaded his musket before the face of his victim, 
placed the muzzle to his breast, and shot him through the body; 
then, drawing his dagger, stabbed him to the heart. 

* The calm intrepidity,’ says Mr. Dupuis, ‘with which this unfortu- 
nate Shilluh stood to meet his fate could not be witnessed without the 
highest admiration; and, however much we must detest the blood- 
thirstiness of his executioners, we must still acknowledge that there is 
something closely allied to nobleness of sentiment in the inflexible per- 
severance with which they pursued the murderer of their friend to 
punishment, without being diverted from their se by the strong in- 
ducements of self-interest. —( Appen. to Adams’s FY arrative.) 

The Arabs, strictly speaking, compose the most nc merous class 
of the population. They are scattered over every part of Northern 
Africa, and are found even in the great desert to the confines of 
Soudan. Those of the plains, who dwell in tents, may. be ¢onsider- 
ed as the unmixed offspring of the Saracen invaders of the country. 
They are. a fine race of men, tall and muscular, with good features 
and intelligent countenances, the eye black, and piercing, the 
nose somewhat arched, the teeth ar and white as ivory, the 
beard full and bushy, and the heir strong, straight, and universally 
black, the colour of the skin in the northern parts a bright clear 
brunette, darkening gradually into perfect blackness, but still with- 
out the Negro features, as we approach the country.of Soudan. 
They are cultivators of the earth and breeders of cattle. They live 
invariably in tents made of a coarse stuff of camel or goat’s hair, and 
the fibrous root of the palmeta, in families that vary in number 
from ten or twelve to a hundred. They all belong to their respec- 
tive tribes, each having its own sheick or chief, who explains the 
Koran, administers, justice, and settles disputes, in the same way as 
the patriarchs of old, and as is still thejcase onthe plains of Asia, 
from which they originally came. At each .encawpment is a tent 

set 
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set apart for religious worship and the reception of strangers—the 
Mehman Khanu of the Belooches. 10 4 

- An‘Arab encampment on the plains of Morocco is thus described 
by Keatinge- : 

‘ Let any one who has travelled in Ireland call up in his mind th 
imagery of a vast tract of bog there in an arid sun-burnt season, and an 
intense summer's day, without a cloud in the horizon, with here and 
there remotely dispersed groups of about twenty stacks of piled turf 
placed irregularly together; or let them fancy themselves placed in a 
circle round a central one, with a great herd of cattle not remote, and 
hardly a human being visible, and he may thus convey the general idea 
ef an Arab country.” 

An Arab family moves from place to place as the land becomes 
exhausted and the pasturage fails ; as. they increase, and their 
flocks and herds become too numerous for the food which the 
country affords, they separate, like Abraham and Lot, one proceed- 
ing to the right and the other to the left. 

‘ When they march, the women sit in a group, perhaps of three, on 
the back of the camel; the younger animals, such as children, lambs, 
kids, and so forth, are allotted their places in the panniers on each side. 
The fowls, whose forecast and vigilance predict the appraaching move- 
ment of the menage in due time, flock to secure themselves a settle- 
ment wherever a projecting point of the lean frame of the quadruped 
affords them a promise of security. Thus, guarded by a few men on 
horseback, with their muskets rested across their pummels, and the rest 
driving their herds, they are met in their migrations.’—(Keatinge, p. 
329.) : 

Impatient of restraint, and fondly attached to independence, few 
Arabs are found in any of the towns; but they bring their produce 
to market, pitching their tents on the nearest spot where grass and 
Water are met with. ‘They are almost always at war, either with 
one another, or with the Berebbers, or, like these people, with the 
troops of their respective Moorish sovereigns, who are sent to col- 
fect the taxes; and their hostilities are carried on with the most 
savage brutality, sparing ’neither age nor sex. War may be said to 
‘be the wandering Arab's trade, and plundering his revenue; when 
‘they ‘have neither quarrels among themselves nor their neighbours, 
they usually séck’for hire among the deys, or bashaws, as auxifiary 
‘troops. One common sentiment of hatred to Christians seems to 
pervade the whole community. More violetit than the Moor or 
the Berebber, he is, however, less treacherous, and seldom conceals 
his antipathy... The hospitality of an Arab is proverbial, but it ex- 
erts itself no farther than the little circumference of the plain of 
which ‘his’ éncampment is the centre; beyond this he feels no 
‘compuuction in plundering’ or murdering the guest whom he had 

‘fed, lodged, and protected, ‘the preceding night. We'shall-extract 
an 
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an anecdote from the ‘ Narrative,’ strongly characteristic of the 
savage hospitality of this warlike people. 


* A chief of a party of the Bey’s (of Tripoli) troops, pursued by the 
Arabs, lost his way, and was benighted near the enemy’s camp. - 
ing the door of a tent that was open, he stopped his horse and implored 
assistance, being almost overcome and exhausted with fatigue and thirst. 
The warlike Arab bid his enemy enter his tent with confidence, and 
treated him with all the hospitality and respect for which this people 
areso famous. The highest among them, like the heroes of old, wait 
on their guest. A man of rank, when visited by a stranger, quickly 
fetches a lamb from his flock and kills it, and his wife superintends her 
women in dressing it in the best manner, With some of the Arabs the 
primitive custom of washing the feet is yet adopted, and this compli- 
ment is performed by the head of the family. Their supper was the 
best of the fattest lamb roasted, their dessert, dates and dried fruit ; and 
the lady of the tent, to honour more particularly her husband's guest, 
set before him a dish of bosseen of her own making. It was flour and 
water kneaded into a paste, and left on a cloth to rise while the fire was 
lighted; then throwing it on the embers, and turning it often, it was 
taken off half-baked, broke into pieces, and kneaded again with new 
milk, oil, and salt, made into the shape of a pudding and garnished 
with madeed,, which is small bits of mutton dried and salted in the 
highest manner. 

‘ Though these two chiefs were opposed in war, they talked with can- 
dour and friendship to each other, recounting the achievements of 
themselves and their ancestors, when a sudden paleness overspread the 
countenance of the host. He startéd from his seat and retired, and in a 
few moments afterwards sent word to his guest that bed was p 
and all things ready for his repose; that he was not well himself and 
could not attend to finish his repast ; that he had examined the Moor’s 
horse and found it too much exhausted to Lear him through a hard jour- 
ney the next day; but that before sun-rise an able horse, with every 
accommodation, would be ready at the et of the tent, wae he would 
meet him and expect him to depart with all expedition. e stranger, 
not able to adeuet farther for the conduct of Se howe, retired to rest. 

‘An Arab waked him in time to take refreshment before his depar- 
ture, which was ready prepared for him ; but he saw none of the famil 
till he perceived, on reaching the door of the tent, the master of it hold- 
ing the brid!e of his horse, and supporting bis stirrups for him to mount, 
which is done among the Arabs as the last office of friendship. No 
sooner was the stranger mounted than his host announced to him, that, 
through the whole of the enemy’s camp, he had not so great an enemy 
to dread as himself. “ Last night,” said he, “ in the exploits of your 
ancestors, you discovered to me the murderer of my father. There lie 
all the habits he was slain in,” (which were at that moment brought to 
the door of the tent,) “ over which, in the presence of poe. = | 
have many times sworn to revenge his death, and to seek of 
his murderer from sun-rise to sun-set. The sun has not yet risen, the 
sun will] be no more than risen when I pursue you, after you “i 
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safety quitted my tent, where, fortunately for you, it is against our reli- 
gion to molest you, after your having sought my protection, and found a 
refuge there; but all my obligations cease as soon as we part, and from 
that moment you must consider me as one determined on your destruc- 
tion, in whatever part, or at whatever distance, we may meet again. You 
have not mounted a horse inferior to the one that stands ready for my- 
self; on its swiftness surpassing that of mine depends one of our lives or 
both.” After saying this he shook his adversary by the hand and-parted 
from him. The Moor, profiting of the few moments he had in advance, 
reached the bey’s army in time to escape his pursuer, who followed 
him closely as near the enemy's camp as he could with safety.’—( Nar- 
rative, p. 78.) 

Keatinge says that ‘ in the intercourse with the stranger, about 
whom they may take and feel an interest, that is, to cajole or to 
wrong, the countenance becomes suffused with the conciliatory 
pretext of the tiger when approaching the object of his fangs not 
yet within their reach;’ if by this paraphrastic sentence be meant, 
that the Arabs are treacherous and smile only to betray, Mr. Keat- 
inge is wholly ignorant of the true character of the Arab, which is 
severely sincere, and so faithful, that a traveller once admitted into 
his tent may sleep in perfect security. 

The Arab women are relieved from the drudgery of tilling the 
land, but they grind the corn in the primitive mill, consisting of a 
moveable stone with a handle turned round on a fixed one, and 
weave the coarse web with the simplest of all looms—two or three 
pieces of stick. They also prepare the cooscosoo, or granulated 
paste, in which is smothered any kind of animal food, a dish uni- 
versally in use from Arabia to the shores of the Atlantic, and not 
unlike the pilaw of India, the granulated flour of wheat being 
substituted for rice. The women also milk the cattle, look after 
the poultry, and are generally employed in all the domestic con- 
cerns which fall to the lot of the weaker sex in the civilized coun- 
tries of Europe. The whole family sleep in the same tent, gene- 
rally on sheep-skins. Each parent furnishes his child, on marriage, 
with a tent, a stone hand-mill, a basket, a wooden bowl, two 
varthen dishes, and as many camels, cows, sheep, and goats as 
circumstances will allow. 

The Jews.—The intolerance and oppression which this singular 
people suffered in Spain and Portugal drove vast multitudes of 
them to seek shelter among the barbarians of Africa. It has been 
loosely stated that 100,000 took refuge in Morocco, and about 
half that number in the other Barbary states. The stock, how- 
ever, had long before that event taken root in this quarter of the 
world, and in all probability was transplanted together with the 
otiginal settlers from Phoenicia. No insult, indignity, or oppression 
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prevents the Israelite from domiciliating himself, wherever he hap- 
pens to fix his abode. He is a plant that seems to be suited for 
every soil, and generally thrives best where the pruning knife is most 
en 2 Among the Moors he is made to suffer beyond what any 
nature but that of a Jew could bear; yet such is the ignorance of 
the ruling powers and their Moorish subjects, that the affairs of 
state could hardly be carried on without him. Most of the trades 
and professions are exercised by. Jews ; they farm the revenues ; 
act as commissaries and custom-house officers; as secretaries and 
interpreters ; they coin money ; furnish and fabricate all the jewelry, 
gold and silver ornaments and trappings for the Sultans, Beys, 
and Bashaws, and their respective harems ;—and in return for all 
this, they are oppressed by the higher ranks, and reviled and im- 
sulted by the rabble. ‘They live chiefly in the great towns, con- 
fined. to a particular quarter, in miserable mud-built hovels sur- 
rounded with filth; but this appearance of poverty does not save 
their purses: they are subject to arbitrary impositions, and pay a 
capitation tax from a certain age. ‘ If the period of payment be 
disputed, a string is put round the lad’s neck, and afterwards doubled 
in eat and put in his mouth; if then, and thus, it pass over his 


head, he is deemed an object of taxation ;—each Jew, appears in 
penes te pay his quota; and this being done, a Moor touches 
i 


m on the head with a switch, and says “ Jump ;” whereupon the 


Jew goes his way. —(Keatinge.) Black being a hated colour 
among the Moors, is the only one permitted to the Jews. In 
-walking the streets, they are subject to every kind of insult, even 
from children: should the Jew raise his hand in self-defence, it is 
lopped off; but if the Jew be murdered by a Mussulman, the 
life.of the latter is not in the least danger. Keatinge says, that a 
few days before the embassy reached Morocco, a Moor had mur- 
-dered a Jewish merchant, cut his body in pieces, and thrown them 
into the shafts or ventilators of the aqueduct. The Jews bya 
sedulous search discovered the murderer, who was seized and 
thrown into prison, where he was to undergo the bastinado; but 
the Jews being impatient, collected in crowds round the palace, and 
clamoured for justice. The sultan, thus assailed, ordered his guards 
to drive the infidels to their quarter; and imposed a heavy fine on 
them for their ‘audacity. 

A Moor may enter a Jew’s house, disturb the family at unsea- 
sonable hours, and insult the women ; yet the Israelite ‘ dares not to 
insinuate to him the slightest hint that his walking out as soon as it 
suited his convenience would be any way acceptable.’ In passing 
a mosque, they must pull off their slippers, and walk bare-footed ; 
the task of burying executed criminals devolves on the Jews; the 
wild beasts in the menagerie are fed and cleaned by them. It is 

frequently 
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frequently necessary, in some of the western ports of Morocco, to 
carry Europeans wishing to land through the surf of the Atlantic; 
it would be degradation in a Moor to carry a Christian, and he is 
therefore hoisted upon the shoulders of an Israelite. He can nei- 
ther shift his place of residence without special permission, nor 
ride a horse, nor weara sword. . Yet under.all these vexatious and 
degrading circumsiances, a Jew renegado is not known: they are 
allowed the free exercise of their religion, and it woujd seem as if 
this indulgence was considered as a compensation for all their snf- 
ferings; so says Keatinge: but Lempriere, whose authority we 
are more inclined to trust, says that they frequently become con- 
verts to the Mahomedan faith, but meet with little encouragement 
ov that account, and no respect. 

Though the Jew must appear in black clothing in the streets, 
yet in his own quarter he dresses in splendid but oddly assorted 
finery. Their friendly meetings are generally held on the house- 
top; where, on the sabbaths and holidays, the men appear ‘ in vel- 
vet, and laced like Spanish admirals,’ with ‘ a greasy night-cap on 
the head, just barely shewing that it had once been white, sur- 
mounted by a great three-cocked hat witha broad gold lace.’ The 
ladies, too, are loaded with jewels, and the daughters of Israel in 
this part of Africa are said to preserve the two characteristics of 
female beauty—an expressive set of features, and fine dark eyes ; 
neither of which, however, are improved by the unsparing use of 
paint. Their dress consists of a fine linen shirt, with loose sleeves 
hanging almost to the ground, over this a caftan of cloth or velvet, 
reaching to the hips, and open in front to expose the neck and bo- 
som, the edges generally embroidered with gold; over this a petti- 
coat, generally of green cloth, also embroidered, and a broad sash 
of silk and. gold round the waist, with the ends hanging down be- 
hind ; a silk sash binds the hair, with the ends flowing loose ;.and 
red slippers embroidered with gold complete the costame. The 
young Jewess is not permitted to go out without ber face muffled 
up, in the manner of the Moors; but the matrons may appear in 
public unveiled; and though the elderly ladies are exceedingly 
strict with regard to the conduct of the young ones, they are said to 
be by no means averse to a little gallantry on their own account. 

The Moors, so called by Europeans, are, as we have said, a 
mixture of all nations who have at any time settled in North Africa; 
but the predominant character, physical and moral, is that of the 
Arab or Saracen. The name is unknown to themselves, and if, 
as it would seem, it is a corruption from that of Mauri, by which 
the Romans designated the people of a particular province, it has 
long ceased to be applicable to the present inhabitants. ‘If yon 
ask a Moor,’ says Mr. Dupuis, ‘ what he calls himself, he will 
i M2 answer 
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answer that he is a Mooslim, or believer—His country? Bled 
Mooslimin, the land of believers.’ The Arabs distinguish them by 
the name of Medainien, or town’s-people. Europeaus, however, 
are in the Habit of applying indiscriminately the term Moor, not 
only to the mass of population in Northern Africa, but throughout 
all Asia to the confines of China; it is in fact almost synonimons 
with Mussulman. The Moors of Africa are rigid disciples of 
Mahomet; they pray five times a day with the face turned towards 
Mecca; perform their ablutions ; circumcise their male children ; 
believe that every man’s destiny is pre-ordained and written in the 
book of fate; hate and despise Christians and Jews ; shut up their 
women ; and eat cooscosoo. If they are generally found to be an 
indolent and inactive race, spending whole days im sitting cross- 
legged with their backs against a wall, looking with invincible taci- 
turnity at the passengers in the streets ; if they are jealous, deceit- 
ful, and cruel, distrustful of their neighbours, and strangers to every 
social tie ; if their hearts are so callous as to be incapable of one 
tender sentiment of love or friendship; if it be true, as Jackson 
says, that ‘ the father fears the son—the son the father,’ and that 
‘ this lamentable want of confidence diffuses itself throughout the 
whole community,’—we are not disposed to ascribe those unfa 
vourable traits of character to any particular defect in the organiza 
tion of the cranium of the Moor, (though we doubt not Doctors 
Gall and Spurzheim would resolve it all into the law of skulls,) but 
to moral and political causes; to the influence of a vile goveru- 
ment, an absurd religion, and that gross ignorance which must pre- 
vail throughout all ranks of people among whom the discovery of 
a printed book would be deemed a crime. Let us-only recollect 
what these very same people were in Spain; where their political 
condition was but a few degrees better than in Afriea. All the 
knowledge which Spain possessed, alt the liberal arts and sciences, 
all the trades and professions, flowed from and were exercised by 
the intelligent and industrious Moors. In vain shonld we now 
look for a glimmering of that light, whose rays, darting from the 
desert plains of Arabia, illumined the dark ages of Europe. In vain 
should we search from one extremity of Africa to the other for the 
least trace of knowledge in any one branch of the arts or abstract 
sciences, or general literature. 

The Moor never laughs, and seldom smiles ; his grave and pen- 
sive appearance wears the external characteristic of a thinking 
animal, but it is the mere result of habit; there is no heart, no 
mind, no curiosity, no ambition of knowledge; he exists in a 
state of perpetual languor, which seems only excited into enjoy- 
ment, when, in total vacuity of mind, he is seen to stroke his beard. 
We say nothing at present of his harem ; his 4omestic amusements 

can 
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can only be known to himself; but of his pleasures in public, next 
to the abstraction from all ideas, that of the bath seems to prepon- 
derate: few of any rank or opulence are without this luxury; but 
every large town has its public baths, which are generally annexed 
to some caravansera or coffee-house ; here the Moor gets himself 
well rubbed down, and his joints stretched or shampooed; here he 
sips his coffee, and here he is amused with wild tales of genii or 
fairies. 

The refinement of eating and drinking constitutes no part of the 
Moors’ happiness; they have plenty of good and wholesome food ; 
but cooscosco is the standing dish: the manner of eating it is thus 
described by Keatinge :—‘ ‘The Mussulman with hjs left hand tears 
the meat to pieces, gropes into and rolls up the grain, combs the 
offal from his mouth with his fingers through his long beard, and, 
with a notable regard to economy, throws it back into the dish, for 
a plastic hand to mould anew into modification for swallowing :— 
this the Colonel calls ‘ philosophically eating to satisfy the a 
of nature.’ While on this subject, our readers may perhaps be 
amused with the bill of fare of an Imperial feast sent to the hense 
of the English ambassador. It was brought by two men ‘ sweat- 
ing under the load of a hand-barfow, the conteuts of which were 
an enormous china bowl, filled with the national dish, and pride 
of the kitchen, Cooscosoo. This being deposited, was followed 
by an entire sheep, skinned indeed, and hearing evidence of having 
undergone the process of the kitchen, but yet apparently possessing 
its intestines as in days of yore. The equivoque was, however, 
speedily solved ; for, incision being made, a bounteous disch 
of contents extruded, ready dressed, in various fanciful forms of 
puddings, forced meats, minced meats, and indescribable et-ceteras, 
wherein it seemed as if this Arabesque taste had been trained to 
adhere to the modes of nature.’ 

The Moors-are great observers of ill omens: what they most 
dread is the influence of an evil spirit or an evil eye, to counteract 
which they wear charms round the neck, or carry in their stomach a 
portion of the Koran. The usual way of preparing this last pre- 
.ventive is ‘to write down certain verses of the Koran, to burn them, 
and to mix the ashes with some liquid to be swallowed fasting ; thus 
fortified, a Moor is proof against all the demons of ‘ Dom Da- 
niel’s cave.’ Among their superstitions may be reckoned their 
abhorrence of black; their mode of expressing the number five by 
four and one; their abstaining from mentioning the word death, 
which they avoid as cautiously as the courtly divine did the ‘ men- 
tion of hell to ears polite.’ Spirits being supposed to walk abroad 
at night, he must be a Moor of no ordinary cast of mind who, 
unfurnished with the sacred periapt just noticed, would venture 

u3 abroad 
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abroad in the dark; if a person should die suddenly, he is struck 
by some local demon. Thirteen in company is an unlucky omen ; 
but this superstition, like some of the others, is not confined to the 
Moors—many a good lady in England would not sleep comfortably 
if by any misfortune her company at table had consisied of thirteen. 
Ainbeg other superstitions an opinion prevails, we beheve m all 
the four states, that it is ordained the Moors shall lose their coun- 
try on a Friday during the hour of prayer, by the invasion of a 
ple clothed in red ; yet so inconsistent are they, that at this hour 
all the gates of every city are carefully locked, as if bars and bolts 
could oppose the decrees of fate. ‘They are ndt, however, mere 
theorists in predestination, but submit to every change of fortuné 
with hamble resignation, passing from a state of opulence to that 
of misery without a murmur ; and when death approaches, the ex- 
piring man desires nothing more than that his face may be carefully 
turned towards Mecca, and, when assured of this position, he bears 
his sufferings with patience, and leaves the world in peace. 


* When a person is thought to be dying, he is immediately surrounded 
by his friends, who begin to scream in the most hideous manner, to con- 
vince him there is no more hope, and that he is already reckoned among 
the dead! The noise and horror of this scene cannot surely but serve 
to hurry the patient, worn down already by sickness, to his Jasi state. 
]f the person be in too much pain (perhaps in a fit) they put a spoonful 
of honey in his mouth, which in general puts him out of bis misery (that 
is to say, he is literally choaked); when, by being treated differently; or 
even left to himself, he might, perhaps, have recovered. Then, as, ac- 
cording to their religion, they cannot think the departed happy, till they 
are under ground, they are washed instantly while yet warm; and the 
greatest consolation the sick man’s friends can have is to see him smile 
while this operation is performing, as they look on that as a sign of ap- 
probation in the deceased of what is doing; not supposing such an 
appearance to'be a convulsion, occasioned by washing.and exposing to 
the cold air the unfortunate person before life has taken its final depar- 
ture. This accounts for the frequent instances that happen here of 
people being buried alive: many of the Moors say a third of the people 
are lost in this manner.’ 

‘ The moment a death happens in a family, the alarm is given by the 
shrill screaming of the words woulliah woo, repeated incessantly by the 
relations and every body in the house. These cries, heard at a great 
‘distance, bring every female acquainted with, or dependent on, the fa- 
wily, to scream over the dead, and mourn with the nearest relations of 
the deceased ; and it strikes ove with the greatest horror to see the 
afflicted widow or mother, half dead with grief for her loss, obliged 
{according to the custom of the country) to receive the visits of not less 
than a hundred different women, who come to condole with her. They 
each take her in their arms, they lay her head on their shoulder, and 
scream without intermission for severai minutes, till the afflicted ——t 
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stunned with the constant howling, and a repetition of her misfortune, 
sinks senseless from their arms on the floor! They likewise hire a num- 
ber of women, who make this horrid noise round the bier placed in the 
middle of the court-yard of the mansion, over which these women 
scratch their faces to such a degree, that they appear to have been bled 
with a lancet at the temples; after the ceremony is over, they lay ona 
sort of white chalk to heal the wounds and stop the blood. ‘These wo- 
men are hired indifferently at burials, weddings, and feasts ; at the two 
latter they sing the song loo, loo, loo, and extempore verses. Their 
voices are heard at the distance of half a mile. 

* It is the custom of those who can afford it, to give, on the evening 
of the day the corpse is buried, a quantity of hot dressed victuals to the 
poor, who come to fetch each their portion, and form sometimes im- 
mense crowds and confusion at the doors; this they call the supper of 
the grave.’—Narrative, pp. 89—92. 

The dead are always dressed for ihe grave ; the ears, nostrils and 
eyelids are stuffed with a preparation of camphor and rich spices. 
An unmarried woman is ornamented as a bride, and bracelets are 

ut on her arms and ankles. The body is wrapped in fine white 
eh sanctified at Mecca, which is generally procured in their life- 
time, and carefully preserved for their last dress. At the head of 
the coffin is placed a turban, if the deceased be a male, corre- 
sponding with his rank ; if a female, a large bouquet of flowers—if a 
virgin, the /oo, /oe, /oo, is sung by hired women, that she may not 
be laid in the ground without having had the benefit of the wedding 
song. On Fridays, the eve of the Mahommedan sabbath, the wo- 
men visit the tombs of their deceased relations, under the idea that 
on that day the dead hover round to meet their friends, and to hold 
commerce with those that may be deposited near them ; and on 
this account they conceive it to be the more necessary to dress 
the dead, that they may not in such anassembly of ghosts complain 
of the neglect of their relations. The tombs are neatly white- 
washed, and kept in constant repair; flowers are planted round 
them, and no weeds suffered to grow. Small chapels are generally 
built over the tombs of persons of rank, and decorated with flowers 
placed in large China vases. 

It is not surprizing that a people so ignorant and superstitious 
should be alarmed at so awful a phenomenon as the almost total 
eclipse of the sun—the effect of their terrors shews itself nearly in 
the same way as in China. 


‘ When the eclipse was at its height, they ran about distracted in 
companies, firing vollies of muskets at the sun, to frighten away the 
monster or dragon, as they called it, by which they supposed it was 
being devoured. At that moment the Moorish song of death and woul- 
kah-woo,* or the how! they make for their dead, not only resounded — 
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the mountains and valleys of Tripoli, but was undoubtedly re-echoed 
throughout the continent of Africa. The women brought into the 
streets all the brass pans, kettles, and iron utensils they could collect, 
and striking on them with all their force, and screaming at the same 
time, occasioned a horrid noise that was heard for miles.’—Narrative, 
p» 166. 

We have already attributed the brutalized state of the Moors, 
to the wretched system of government under which they live. It 
would exceed our limits to enter into any details on this subject, 
and we must therefore content ourselves with a few notices, illus- 
trative of the personal character of some of the Barbary sovereigns, 
on which, in despotic states, every thing must necessarily depend. 

The present Sultan of Morocco, Muley Solyman, is a direct de- 
scendant, in the Sheriffe line, of the Arab conquerors of the coun- 
try. He isa quiet, peaceable man, and, if we may believe a Doctor 
Buffa, who resided some time at his court, ‘his chief study 
and attention appear to be directed to the welfare aud happiness 
of his people.’ ‘I'wo things are certainly much in his favour—he 
has abolished Christian slavery, and he employs no Turks to oppress 
the people; nor does he recruit the army of blacks, amounting 
once to 40,000 men, which Muley Ismael imported from the 
southward of the Sahara, under the notion that they would execute 
his orders without compunction, and by thus rendering them- 
selves odious to his subjests, be less likely to conspire with them 
againsthim. Negroes, however, are still to be found as governors 
of cities, commanders of the body guard, eunuchs to the harem, 
and filling other offices of the state. 

‘ The same man,’ says Keatinge, ‘ who, if kidnapped at his parents’ 
door and brought westward, would handle the hoe, if sold in a northerly 
direction, wields the baton of commands and by his talents, steadiness, 
and bravery, is considered the pillar of. the state. _The same female, 
who, if exported across the Atlantic, should daily be lacerated by the 
stripes of the cow-skin, be the daily victim of the brutality of one 
sex, and the malignity of the other, now sits upon a throne, because 
chance pointed her captivity hither.’ 

Muley Yezid, the brother and predecessor of the present empe- 
ror, was altogether a different character, being destitute of every 
spark of human feeling, He plundered all the Jews in his domi- 
nions, and massacred those who did not at once produce their 
riches; and he is said to have burned alive six young Jewesses who 
ventured to plead for their fathers’ lives. His first act, on coming 
to the throne, was to put to death the chief minister, and to cause bis 
head and his hands to be nailed to the door of the Spanish consul’s 








as of African birth, ‘ I am inclined,’ says he, ‘ to think that the songs of Jamentations, 
which are sung in temples, bad the same origin, because they are commonly used by the 
women of Lybia.’ 
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house, because his father was supposed to have favoured that 
nation. During his father’s life he headed a Negro army, and got 
himself proclaimed king at Mequinez: the rebellion was soon put 
down, and as an expiation of his crime he was sent on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, with a numerous escort, and a large sum of money asa pre- 
sent to the holy shrine. Of this money he contrived to rob the 
escort; and as a further punishment, and to keep him out of Mo- 
rocco, the emperor ordered him to perform three successive pil- 
grimages before he ventured to shew himself.in his dominions. [a 
these peregrinations to and from Mecca he contrived to spend 
much time, to the annoyance of every body, at ‘l'ripoli, which gave 
the writer of the ‘ Narrative’ the opportunity of witnessing many of 
his horrible excesses. 

At Tripoli, besides the daughter of an Arab chief whom he had 
stolen, he had with him seven wives—five Greeks, and two black 
women, One of them bore him a son there, on which occasion 
he gave a grand entertainment. His father’s treasurer, having made 
some difficulty about advancing the money for the feast, was made 
to swallow a quantity of sand, in consequence of which he died a 
few days afterwards. His general behaviour was so brutal that 
none of the European consuls would venture near him. When at 
‘Tunis, a Spanish renegado, who from the condition of a slave had 
been elevated to the rank of a mameluke, and set over his harem, 
discovered to have seduced the affections of one of his favourite 
adies, 


* He took no notice at Tunis of the discovery he had made of the infi- 
delity of the fair slave, or the treachery of the renegado, but brought 
the deluded culprits on with him, not altering his behaviour, while his 
heart was coolly meditating in what manner to sacrifice them, that their 
punishment might satiate his revenge. By the time he arrived at 
Zuarra he had decided the fate of these unfortunate wretches, This 
cannibal eats not men, but feasts upon their sufferings; he put the two 
offenders to death, the woman first and the man afterwards, with his 
own hands, in « manner the most heightened description of cruelty could 
not exaggerate.’—p. 196. 


This ferocious monster (who, to the relief of suffering humanity, 
was assassinated a few months after his accession) amused some por- 
tion of his leisure, in travelling to and fro between Tripoli and Tunis. 
The road presented scenery congenial to his savage nature; and 
we shall give a striking view of one part of it, from the ‘ Narra- 
tive,’ which is here both spirited and picturesque. 


‘ A part of the road from Tunis to Tripoli cannot be passed without 
great danger on accoynt of wild beasts, which not unfrequently attack 
ngers, in spite of the precautions taken to prevent their approach. 

he Bashaw’s physician, a Sicilian, performed this tremendous journey 
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by land with his wife and two children not long since. He joined an 
immense caravan, that being the only method by which he could 
traverse the deserts, and proceeded in safety to this place. ‘The Sicilian 
has often described to us the gloomy and impenetrable forest they 
passed, where the repeated howlings of wild beasts, excited by the 
scent of cattle accompanying the caravan, were increased and heightened 
as it drew near their horrible dens. Sometimes the caravan was con- 
strained to remain for several days near thése woods, to avoid the 
approaching hurricane in the desert they were about to pass through ; 
for by the aspect of the heavens, those who frequent the deserts can 
often foresee these dreadful winds many hours before they happen. No 
sooner were the tents pitched and the caravan become stationary, than 
a peculiar noise in the forest announced the wild beasts verging to the 
borders of it, there to wait a favourable opportunity to rush out and 
seize their prey. The dreadful roar of the lion was not heard during 
the day, but when the darkness came on continued murmurs an- 
nounced him, and his voice getting louder broke like peals of thunder 
on the stillness of the night. The panther and the tiger were seen 
éarly in the evening to make circuits nearer and nearer round the 
caravan. In the center of it were placed the tents with the women, 
children, and flocks; the cattle were ranged next; and the camels, 
horses, and dogs last. One chain of uninterrupted fires encircling the 
whole, were kept continually blazing during every night. On the least 
failure of these fires, the lion was instantly heard to come closer to the 
caravap. At his roar, the sheep and lambs shook as if in an ague; 
the horses, without attempting to move, were instantaneously covered 
with a strong perspiration from the terror; the cries of the cattle were 
distressing; the dogs started from every part of the caravan, and 
assembling together in one spot, seemed endeavouring by their united 
howlings to frighten away the savage devourer, from whose tremendous 
power nothing was able to save them but a fresh blaze of fire. Twice 
during this journey the lion was seen to carry off his prey, each time 
a sheep, to the universal terror-of the affrighted spectators, who in vain 
with fire-arms endeavoured to prevent him.’—pp. 288, 289. 


The father of Muley Solyman and Muley Yezid, filled the throne 
of Morocco when Mr. Lempriere and Colonel Keatinge visited 
thatempire. By their accounts, he affected to distribute justice im- 
partially, and, wherever he happened to be, to hear all complaints 
and petitions in person. We are told by Jackson that ‘ his judg- 
ment was prompt, decisive, plausible, and generally correct.’ His 
usual seat of justice was the saddle, and a scarlet umbrella, held 
over his.head, the symbol of sovereignty. It is the custom in all 
the Barbary states for every person, whatever his rank or condition 
may be, to accompany his suit with a present corresponding to the 
magnitude of the favour he has to ask, or the condition of the 
suitor; and, whatever Mr. Jackson may ‘say to the comers ‘ the 
hog,’ we suspect, will be very apt ‘ to overturn the pot of oil.’ ee 
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have a good illustration of the manner in which the Barbary soves 
reigns administer justice in person, in the case of the Bey of 
Tunis, who also makes a parade of sitting himself in the judgment 
seat, and of affording access to his person to the lowest subject in 
his dominions. A horde of Bedouin Arabs set out for ‘Tunis to com- 
plain of the bashaw who had been set over them. Aware of this, 
the bashaw got the start of them, and stated his case to the Bey, 
praying at the sametime his acceptance of a small proof of his in- 
violable attachment to his highness’s person. ‘This proof was con- 
tained in a purse of ten thousand piastres. ‘ Very well,’ said the 
Bey, ‘ give the money to Mariano’ (his treasurer). Presently the 
Arabs came into the hall, imploring the Bey to remove the chief, 
and give them a less tyrannical governor, supporting their request 
with another purse of ten thousand piastres. ‘ Well, well,’ said 
the Bey, ‘ give the money to Mariano, and you shall have justice.’ 
Then calling together the whole party he thus addressed them : 


‘ “ My friends, I was fully aware of the justice of your complaints, and 
have most severely reprimanded that man, who has sworn upon the 
head of our holy prophet, that he will in future behave better to you, 
and endeavour to merit your esteem; take him therefore to your hearts, 
and be likewise good to him; and as for you,” (turning to the chief,) “ let 
it be known to all these people, that if the smallest complaint is again 
made against your administration, your head will pay the forfeiture of 
your promise.” And they all retired, applauding the wisdom and jus- 
tice of their beneficent sovereign.’ —Blaquiere's Letters from the Mediter- 
ranean, 


After such a monster as Muley Ismael, with whom, however, 
George I. concluded a treaty of peace and amity, Sidi Mahomet 
the late emperor, appeared to Keatinge a good sort of man. He 
did not, like Muley Ismael, acquire a dexterity in taking off heads 
by practising on unoffending passengers, nor exercise himself in 
decapitating criminals, an amusement which he generally reserved 
for the sabbath day—on the contrary, we are told, as a favourable 
trait in his character, that ‘he never put.a man to death with 
his own hand’—but he tried to do it once; or, in our author's 
whimsical phraseology, ‘ the charge has been very near capability of 
substantiation.’ ‘One of his officers, thinking himself wronged 
by him, expressed himself so firmly in the royal presence, that the 
sultan, enraged, drew his sabre and cut him on the head with a so 
definitively effort, that the weapon, by the violeuce of it, flew out 
of his hand. The officer took it from the ground, wiped and pre- 
sented it to his master to finish the business, which impressive in- 
stance of resigned resolution so struck the despot, that he relented, 
sheathed his sword, and took him into favour ever after.’ 

We should doubt whether this was not rather a momeatary res- 
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pite of passion than an effort of magnanimity, and we should doubt 
it the more from the circumstance of Lempriere having seen this same 
personage drawn about the court yard of his harem, im a four- 
wheeled carriage, by the sons of four Spanish renegadoes. — It 
would seem, however, from Jardine’s account, that the sovereign.is 
the only legal executioner in his kingdom, and that his sentences, 
all sudden iuspirations, are put in execution—and heads and hands 
chopped off —before the cause is half heard. ‘The hand of a thief is 
disposed of with very little ceremony, and the haemorrhage imme- 
diately stopped by plunging the stump into boiling pitch. This, 
says Keatiuge, obviates all necessity for bandages, tourniquets, or 
dressings; the criminal after this process is turned loose, aud no 
further inquiry made about him. 

Sidi Mahomed affected a love of literature, and a predilection for 
the mathematics; to shew the extent of his knowledge in this 
science, he used to scratch ou a board, with a pair of carpenter’s 
compasses, the common mode of raising a perpendicular, which he 
had learned from a sea captain; and this exhibitign he generally went 
through when any Europeans visited his court. He lived to the 
age of seventy-eight, but in a state of such suspicion, that he made 
his sons his tasters, and, void of fajth in man, confided his chamber 
to a guard of blood-hounds. 

The Dey of Algiers is a Turk, sometimes appointed by the 
Grand Signior, but usually chosen out of the Divan, or body of 
Janizaries, who controul both him and the country ; and subsist 
by plunder and extortion. The political history of Barbary is, in 
fact, a history of massacres, and a Dey of Algiers is hardly ex- 
pected to die in-his bed. 

The Bey of Tunis is of Turkish descent, but a native African, 
and both the court and the people of this state are more civilized, 
and less bigoted, and averse from strangers than those of Algiers. 
The Bashaw of Tripoli is a native Moor, a timid man, an usurper 
of his brother’s throne, but desirous of living in quiet, and at peace 
with all the world. ‘Thus constituted as to sovereigns are, at pre- 
sent, the four Barbary states. But, as we have observed, so much 
depends on the personal character of the sovereign, that, without 
some better established laws, and more permanent system of govern- 
ment, the ephemeral sceptre of each of them (Morocco, perhaps, 
excepted) will remain, as it has been, a prize to be contended for 
by Turks, Venetians, Neapolitans, Sardinians, Spaniarsls, and rene- 
gadoes of every Christian nation; the son of a Corsican slave, 
having once wielded the sceptre of Tunis, deprives Buonaparte of 
being the only adventurer from that island who renounced his 
religion and usurped a throne. 

Of the reigning family of Tripoli, the character of the narnia 
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his eldest son the bey, and his two brothers, their wives and harems, 
their domestic imtrigues, quarrels, and economy, the ‘ Narrative’ 
contains many very curious and interesting details. 

Alli Caromalli, or Caromanili, the reigning bashaw in 1784, (the 
earliest date of these letters,) was the grandson of Hamet, who, 
after treacherously causing the assassination of the Turkish soldiery, 
whom he looked upon as his gaolers, succeeded in procuring a Ar- 
man from the Grand Signior, which settled the succession of the 
pachalick in the Moorish line. He had three sons from one wife, 
the eldest of which, Sidi Hassan, who has the title of bey, and is 
considered as the legitimate successor of the throne, was about 
thirty years of age; the second was named Sidi Hamet; and the 
youngest, about twenty, Sidi Useph, the last of whom at present 
fills the throne of Tripoli; the two younger brothers, and particu- 
larly the latter, conceived an inveterate hatred against the bey, and, 
as usual in all the Mahomedan governments, conspired to deprive 
him of the succession. On the feast of Beiram, which immedi- 
ately follows the fast of Ramadan, every good Mussulman en- 
deavours to settle all quarrels which may have disturbed the peace 
of his family in the foregoing year. On the first day of this feast 
also, it is usual for the subjects of'a certain rauk to do homage to 
the sovereign. On such occasions, 


* Two of the people in whom the bashaw has the greatest confidence, 
stand on each side of him; their office is to lay hold of the arm of every 
stranger that presents himself to kiss the bashaw’s hand, for fear of any 
hidden treachery, and only people of consequence and trust are per- 
mitted to enter his presence armed. The drawing room, in honour of 
the day, was uncommonly crowded; when all the courtiers were, in a 
moment, struck with a sight that seemed to congeal their blood: they 
appeared to expect nothing less than the slaughter of their sovereign, at 
the foot of his throne, and themselves to be sacrificed to the vengeance 
of his enemies. The three princesentered, with theirchiefofficers, guards, 
and blacks, armed in an extraordinary manner, with their sabres drawn, 
Each of the sons, surrounded by his own officers and guards, went sepa- 
rately up to kiss the bashaw’s hand. He received them with trembling, 
and his extreme surprize and agitation were visible to every eye, and 
thé doubtful issue of the moment appeared terrible to all present. The 
princes formed three divisions, keeping distinctly apart; they conversed 
with the consuls, and different people of the court, as freely us usual, 
but did not suffer a glance to escape each other. They stayed but a 
short time in the drawing room, each party retiring in the same order 
they had entered ; and it became apparent that their rage was levelled 
against each other, and not against their father, though the bashaw 
seemed only to recover breath on their departure.'—p. 126. 


The Bey is stated to have used every means to conciliate his bro- 
thers, but-in vain; he is descriked, indeed, as a man of very engag- 
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ing manners, ofa calm and tranquil disposition, which had assumed 
a cast of melancholy, from having lost all bis sons in the dreadful 
plague that desolated the Barbary states in the year 1785, and of 
which many very curious and melancholy details are given in these 
letters. In heading the army against some refractory Arab chiefs, 
his appearance at his departure is thus described : . 


* In about two hours after his attendants had waited for him, the Bey 
came out of the castle, habited in a loose dress of blue and gold tissue, 
over a pale yellow caftan, embroidered with gold and silver. His belt 
was studded with jewels, and his turban was crossed over with gold dra- 
pery, having long ends pendant from it. He had a very large jewel 
claw in his turban, which had been newly set, and looked extremely 
beautiful, with a new gold crescent, considerably larger than that he 
usually wears. 

‘ We never saw the Bey received better by the Moors. Their accla- 
mations were loud and incessant for some time; and the Bey, whose 
figure is always interesting, looked particularly handsome and majestic. 
He mounted a most splendid black horse. ‘The animal seemed to vie 
with its master in the richness of its appearance; it was adorned with 
no less than four magnificent velvet housings. ‘The broad black chest 
of the horse displayed to advantage eight solid gold drop necklaces, 
which reached to his legs; the saddle was chased gold, the: front of it 
set with jewels; the stirrups were very large, and appeared like bur- 
nished gold. His whole appearance was uncommonly brilliant.’—p. 
180. 

Though the two brothers conspired against the Bey, there was 
no common sentiment but that of jealousy as to his successor; and 
they were perpetually wrangling with each other; their quarrels, 
however, as geuerally happens among these lawless African princes, 
originated chiefly with their dependants. Savage as these fraternal 
broils must be deemed, they are sometimes not altogether divested 
of a noble sentiment. On a rencontre of the two brothers, at the 
head of their armed followers, Sidi Hamet the elder, approaching, 
his brother Sidi Useph, thus addressed him,— 

*“ Sidi Useph, what shall we get by cutting our servants to pieces 
here, who are all friends, wield-el-bled (sons of the town); we may fill 
the castle with blood, and frighten the women, but here we shall escape 
each other's arms; if we fall, it may be by some of our own people, and 
our private quarrel will remain unrevenged, Call for your horse, mine 
is ready, and let us instantly go outin the pianura (or plain), and there 
settle this dispute between us.”"—At this moment the wife and the mo- 
ther of Sidi Hamet rushed forward, screaming in despair, and, followed 
by their slaves, awakened the Bashaw, by the woulliah-woo which ran 
through the castle. The Bashaw ordered them to disarm, and to em- 
brace each other. ‘Sidi Hamet and Sidi Useph approached the Bashaw ; 
they each kissed his hand, and laid it on their Leads, then kissed his 


head, and the hem of his garment, and wished him, in the Moorish 
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manner, a long life. They were retiring, and did not offer to salute 
each other; the Bashaw seized both their hands in his, and said, “ By 
the prophet, by my head, by your hands, and by this hand that holds 
them, there is peace between you.” '"—p. 217. 

The two brothers had not long before this taken the most sa- 
ered oaths of friendship and fidelity to each other at the shrine of 
their temple; and they had very recently gone together to renew 
these oaths in a still stronger manner, by performing the last cere- 
mony resorted to in this country, the mixing of blood, ‘To ac- 
complish this barbarous idea, they approached together the altar of 
Mahomet, and, after swearing by the Koran, each to hold the other’s 
life sacred, they wounded themselves with their kr:ives, aud mixing 
their blood in a vessel, shocking to relate, they sipped of it.’— 
p. 236. 

But oaths had no effect in binding the youngest brother, Sidi 
Useph. He was as faithless to the second as to the Bey, whose 
assassination and the treacherous manner in which it was accom- 
plished, form so striking a picture of these barbarians, that we 
shall extract from the‘ Narrative’ the relation of this horrid trans- 
action at full length. It is necessary to premise, that this accom- 
a hypocrite, Sidi Useph, had made to their mother (Lilla 

alluma) the proposal for a reconciliation, entreating that it might 
take place in her own apartment, and in her presence. 

* When the Bey came to his mother’s apartment, Lilla Halluma, per- 
ceiving his sabre, begged of him to take it off before they began to con- 
verse, as she assured him his brother had no arms about him. The 
Bey, to whom there did not appear the gmallest reason for suspicion, 
willingly delivered his sabre to his mother, who laid it ona window near 
which they stood, and feeling herself convinced of the integrity of the 
Bey’s intentions, and being completely deceived in those of Sidy Useph’s, 
she with pleasure led the two princes to the sofa, and seating herself 
between them, held one of each of their hands in hers, and, as she has 
since said, looking at them alternately, she prided herself on having 
thus at last brought them together as friends. 

“The Bey, as soon as they were seated, endeavoured to convince his 
brother, that though he came prepared to go through the ceremony of 
making peace with him, yet there was not the least occasion for it on 
his part, for that he had no animosity towards him; but, on the con- 
trary, as he had no sons of his own living, he considered Sidy Hamet 
and himself as such, and would continue to treat them as a father when- 
ever he came to the throne. Sidy Useph declared bimself satisfied, but 
said, to make Lilla Halluma easy, there could be no objection, after 
such professions from the Bey, to their both attesting their friendship on 
the Koran ; the Bey answered, ‘‘ With all my heart, I am ready.” Sidy 
Useph rose quickly: from his seat, and called loudly for the Koran, 
which was the signal he had given his infernal blacks to bring his pis- 
tols, two of which were immediately put into his hand, and he oor 
alist re 
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fired at the Bey, as he sat by Lilla Halluma’s side on the sofa. Lilla 
Hatluma raising her hand to save her son, had it most terribly mangled 
Py the splinters of the pistol, which burst, and shot the Bey in his side. 

he Bey rose, and seizing his sabre from the window, where Lilla Hal- 
Juma had laid it, he made a stroke at his brother, but Sidy Useph in- 
stantly discharged a second pistol and shot the Bey ck the heart. 
To add to the unmerited affliction of Lilla Halluma, the murdered 

rince, in his last moments, erroneously conceiving she had betrayed 

im, exclaimed, “* Ah, madam, is this the last present you have reserved 
for your eldest son?” What horror must such words from her favou- 
rite son have produced in the breast of Lilla Halluma in her present 
cruel situation! Sidy Useph, on seeing his brother fall, called to his 
blacks, saying, “ There is the Bey, finish him.” They dragged him from 
the spot where he lay yet breathing, and discharged all their pieces into 
him. The Bey’s wife, Lilla Aisher, hearing the sudden clash of arms, 
broke from her women, who endeavoured to restrain her, and springing 
into the room clasped the bleeding body of her husband in her arms, 
while Lilla Halluma, endeavouring to prevent Sidy Useph from disfigur- 
ing the body, had thrown herself over it, and fainted from the agony of 
her wounded hand. Five of Sidy Useph’s blacks were, at the same 
moment, stabbing the body of the Bey asit lay on the floor ; after which 
miserable triumph they fled with their master. 

‘ Their wanton barbarity, in thus mangling the Bey’s remains, having 
produced the most dreadful spectacle, Lilla Aisher, (the Bey’s wife,) at 
this sight of horror, stripped off all her jewels and rich habits, and threw 
them in the Bey’s blood, and taking from off one of her blacks the worst 
baracan amongst them, made that serve for her whole covering. Thus 
habiting herself as a common slave, she ordered those around to cover 
her with ashes, and in that state she went directly to the Bashaw, and 
told him, if he did not wisho see her poison herself and his grandchil- 
dren, to give immediate orders that she might quit the castle ; for she 
* would not live to look on the walls of it, nor to walk over the stones 
that could no longer be seen for the Bey’s blood, with which they were 
now covered.” 


* As Sidy Useph left the castle he met the great Chiah, the venerable 
Bey Abdallah, (the son of the last Turkish Bashaw,)* who was much 
attached to the royal family here, and beloved by the people. ‘This 
officer," seeing the dreadful state of Sidy Useph, being almost covered 
with his brother’s blood, expressed bis fears that something fatal had 
happened. Sidy Useph aware, from this officer's religious principles, he 
could not be supposed to approve of this day’s deeds, he therefore stab- 
bed him to the heart the moment they met, and the Chiah died instantly 
at his feet. Sidy Useph’s blacks, who were following him, threw the 
Chiah’s body into: the street before the castle gates, and the hampers 
standing by carried it home to his unhappy family: it was buried at the 
same hour with the Bey’s.— pp. 227—229. ; ; 

* The Bey was buried at three in the afternoon. The short space of 


* Bey Abdallah, the adopted son of Hamet the Great, married a daaghter of that 





sovereign, sister to Mohammed Bashaw, the father of the present Ali Bashaw. sett 
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little more than four hours had witnessed the Bey in the bloom of health 
in the midst of his family, murdered, and in his grave.’ 


So habituated are the people to scenes of this kind, that this atro- 
cious murder caused little or no disturbance in ‘Tripoli. The 
public criers, by order of the Bashaw, proclaimed through the 
city, ‘To the Bey who is gone, God give a happy resurrection, and 
none of his late servants shall be molested or hurt.’ Notwithstand- 
ing which the followers of the murderer were ordered by their mas- 
ter to put to death the servants of the late Bey, wherever they should 
find them. As to the murderer, the grave was hardly closed over 
the brother he had so treacherously assassinated, when he gave a 
grand entertainment, at which ‘ the sounds of music, firing, and 
women hired to sing aud dance, were louder than at the feast of a 
wedding.’ A few days after this, Sidi Hamet, the second son, was 
proclaimed Bey. 

The wretched widow, according to the custom of the country, 
paid her first visit, at the proper time, to her husband’s grave. 


* The grave of the Bey had been previously strewed with fresh flow- 
ers forthe second time that day ; immense bouquets, of the choicest the 
season could afford, were placed within the turba or mausoleum ; and 
Arabian jasmine, threaded on shreds of the date leaf, were hung in 
festoons and large tassels over the tomb; additional lights were placed 
round it, and a profusion of scented waters was sprinkled over the floor 
of the mausoleum before Lilla Aisher (the widow) entered the mosque. 
His eldest daughter, the beautiful Zenobia, was not spared this dread- 
ful ceremony. She accompanied her disconsolate mother, though this 
princess was so ill from the shock she received at her father’s death, 
that she is not expected to live.’ 

* Lilla Aisher’s youngest daughter, not six years old, was likewise 
present at this scene of distress; and when this infant saw her mother 
weeping over the Bey’s tomb, she held her by her baracan, and scream- 
ed to her to let bim out, refusing to let go her hold of her mother or 
the tomb till she saw the Bey again. The wretched Lilla Aisher, who 
went there in a state of the deepest dejection, was naturally so much 
afflicted at this scene of useless horror, heightened by the shrill screams 
of all her attendants, that she fainted away, and was carried back sense- 
less to the castle in the arms of her women.’ —p. 240. 


The Moors have no particular colour appropriated to a mourn- 
ing dress ; ‘ their grief,’ says Chenier, ‘ for the loss of relations, 
is a sensation of the heart they do not attempt to express by out- 
ward symbols.’ This is not strictly the case: the clothes are en- 
tirely deprived of their new appearance, and the deeper the mourn- 
ing 1s meant to be, the more mean and dirty they are made; all the 
gold and embroidery is passed through water till the gloss is re- 
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moved, and the beauty destroyed ; the Scripture phrase of ‘ sack- 
cloth and ashes’ describes almost literally the mourning habit of the 
Moors. 

The female part of Mr. Tully’s family visited Lilla Aisher, and 
they found her, as might be expected, very melancholy. 


* According to the custom of the East, her dress bespoke the state 
of her mind; deprived of all its lustre, by methods taken to deface 
every article before she put iton. She wore neither ear-rings, brace- 
lets, nor hathals round the ancles, or ornaments of any kind, except 
the string of charms round her neck. The moment she saw us she 
burst into tears, and one of the blacks was going to scream, (the 
woulliah-woo,) but Lilla Aisher had the presence of mind to prevent her, 
as such a circumstance would have thrown the whole harem into con- 
fusion.’ 


During this visit, Lilla Halluma, the unhappy mother of the 
rourdered Bey, entered the apartment, with her mangled hand 
in a sling. The Moors, it seems, instead of endeavouring to lighten 
the heavy hand of affliction, are ingenious in finding out new means 
to keep alive the recollection of misfortunes, and resort to every 
method they can think of to nourish grief. One of the first requests 
of the mother was that the company might be taken into the very 
apartment where, in her presence, the Bey met his death. 

‘ Dreadful as this favour appeared to us, we could not refuse to go 
for fear of offending her. We tound the sight as strange as it was terri- 
ble; against the walls, on the outside of the apartment, had been 
thrown jars of svot end water mixed with ashes. The apartment was 
locked up, and is to remain in that state, except when opened for the 
Bey’s friends to view it. All in it remained in exactly the same state as 
when Lilla Halluma received.the Bey to make peace with his brother ; 
and what was dreadful, it bore yet all the marks of the Bey’s unhappy 
end. Notan article of any description had been suffered to be removed 
since the Bey’s dissolution. Ail that the apartment contained was 
doomed, by Lilla Halluma, as she said, to perish with the Bey, and 
like him, to moulder away in darkness,’—p. 244. 


This soiling, or defacing, whatever belonged to the deceased, is 
further instanced in the case of the unfortunate Bey. 


“Among the number of his horses that had never been mounted by 
any person but himself, he had one particular favourite; it was remark- 
ably handsome, and perfectly white. During the obsequies perform- 
ing for the Bey’s death, when all was wretchedness and nothing to be 
seen but mourning, this beautiful horse formed a painful contrast. It 
was the last object that appeared in the midst of this scene of horror, 
in the same state as when it belonged to his late master; but soon its 
fine appearance was altered. Those who were mourning for the Bey’s 
death sprinkled it with their blood, and strewed it with ashes, and it 
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was led from the place covered with dismal tokens of its master’s fate.’ 
—p. 244. 

During the period of mourning, all finery is put away, and all 
superfluous articles of furniture. Neither curtains, looking-glasses, 
tapestry, nor carpets are to be seen. ‘The slaves wear their caps 
reversed, and they are stripped of all ornaments; the henna ( Law- 
sonia inermis ) ceases to stain the nails of the feet and hands ;_ brace- 
lets, ear-rings, necklaces, and every species of jewelry disappear ; 
and all perfumes and scented waters, of which the Moors are parti- 
cularly fond, are dispensed with. A widow of rank, when she puts 
on her weeds, goes to the sea-side, has her hair combed with a 
gold comb, and the tresses plaited with white silk instead of black ; 
the golden bandage over the forehead set with jewels is exchanged 
for a white fillet, and every article of her dress soiled. At the ex- 
piration of four months and ten days she repairs again to the sea- 
side. 


‘ The same gold comb she had used before is carried with her, and 
four fresh eggs: the eggs she gives to the first person she mects, who is 
obliged to receive them, were it even the Bashaw himself. \Vich the 
eggs, it is imagined, she gives away ali her misfortunes, consequently 
no person likes te receive them ; buf this custom is so established, that 
not any one thinks of refysing them. She then proceeds to the sea-side, 
where her hair is combed a second time, and the comb thrown into the 
sea by herself; and she is then, and not before, at liberty to marry 
again.’—p. 307. 

The writer of the ‘ Narratiye’ had an opportunity of being pre- 
sent at the marriage of Sidi Hamet, the Bashaw’s second son, and 
also of a daughter of his. ‘The wedding clothes of a Moorish lady 
are the accumulation of her whole life. 


‘ Among the articles in the princess’s wardrobe were two hundred 
ir of shoes, and one hundred pair of rich embroidered velvet boots, 
aracans, trowsers, chemises, jilecks, caps, and curtains for apart- 
ments, and many other articles in the same proportion, Each set of 
things was packed separately in square flat boxes of the same dimen- 
sions; and were conveyed with great pomp and ceremony in a long 
procession out of one gate of the castle into another, escorted by guards, 
attendants, and a number of singing women, hired for the purpose of 
singing the festive song of Loo, loo, loo, which commences when the 
procession leaves the bride’s father’s house, and finishes when it enters 
the bridegroom's house.’—p. 175. 


In general the bride is paraded round the streets at the head of 
the procession, shut up in a sort of cage, which is covered with fine 
linen and placed on the back of a horse, mule, or ass, according to 
the circumstances of the parties; and this strange custom prevails 
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among all true Mussalmans, from the shores of the Yellow Sea to 
those of the Atlantic. ‘ The procession ended, the bride received 
the visitors sitting on an elevated seat, with au embroidered veil 
thrown over her, almost covered with gold and silver ornaments ; 
and lraving rings of gold round the ancles, of four or five pounds 
weight. ‘Two slaves attended to support the two tresses of her 
hair behind, which were so much adorned with jewels, and gold 
and silver ornaments, that if she had risen from her seat she could 
not have supported the immense weight of them.’ 

To understand the nature of this mass of hair it will be necessary 
to take a peep into a Moorish lady’s dressing-room,—there we 
shall find her attended by a number of black slaves, one to plait, 
another to perfume the hair, a third to arrange the eyebrows; a 
fourth to paint the face, a fifth to adjust the jewels, &c. ‘The hair 
behind is divided into two tresses, into which a quantity of black 
silk is worked, prepared with perfumes and scented waters of various 
kinds, after which about a quarter of a pound of cloves reduced to 
the finest powder is worked inte them ; the fingers and feet are then 
stained black with henna; her fingers are covered with rings, and 
lastly, a string of gold and silver beads are thrown over her shoul- 
ders, as a charm against witchcraft, or an evil or unfriendly eye. 
We confess we had no idea of the brilliant display of gold, silver, 
and jewels so lavishly exhibited within the dungeon walls of the 
castle of Tripoli: with the exception of Abul Kurreem’s descrip- 
tion of the peacock throne and the jewels which Nadir Shah car- 
ried away from Delhi, and exhibited to the astonished Affghans, 
Turcomans, and Tartars, we know of nothing to equal it in any 
partof the world. But all these tyrants are immensely rich in gold 
and silver; their whole business is to collect, and they expend no- 
thing : it is not unusual to employ the Jews in casting old brass guns 
into money, and buying with it gold sequins and Spanish dollars 
tohoard. Keatinge met with an English renegade, whose name in 
his own country was Thomas Myers, but in Morocco Boazzar, and 
his office that of Alcaide, a sort of high-constable. This man 
being questioned as to the pay of the soldiery, said, ‘ it was all that 
they could rob and <teal;’ and the establishment of the younger 
branches of the royal family was, by his account, supported pretty 
nearly from the same resources. ‘The wealth of the sovereign is 
therefore constantly accumulating ; and thus it is that, in the Bastile 
of Tripoli, we read of ‘ curds and whey served up on tables of 
mother-of-pearl and silver, and gold embossed waiters above three 
feet in diameter ; coffee in gold chased cups, placed on gold trays,’ 
&c.—p. 251. Ona visit to Lilla Halluma, 

‘ The coffee was served in very small cups of china, placed in gold 
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fillagree cups without saucers, on a solid gold salver of an uncommon 
size, richly embossed ; this massive waiter was brought in by twoslaves, 
who bore it between them round to each of the company, and these 
two eunuchs were the richest habited slaves we had yet seen in the 
castle ; they were entirely covered with gold and silver. Refreshments 
were afterwards served up on low beautiful inlaid tables, not higher 
than a foot from the ground. After the repast, slaves attended with 
silver fillagree censers, offering at the same time towels with gold ends 
wove in them near half a yard deep.’—p. 31. 


Yet amidst all this splendour, the wives and daughters of the 
Bashaw are by no means inattentive to domestic concerns; the 
knit, weave, and embroider, and even occupy themselves wit 
spinning wool ; they superintend the preparation of the victuals, 
and the married ladies wait on their husbands at their meals; in 
return, the only privilege they seem to enjoy is that of having the 
power of preventing their tyrants from eutering their apartment by 
placing their slippers outside the door. They are rarely permitted 
to go without the castle gates, and then only by night, surrounded 
by a numerous guard of soldiers, slaves, and attendants. Their 
approach is announced by vociferous shouting, lights, and burning 
perfumes, which cast a cloud of aromatic odour around them. The 
writer of the ‘ Narrative’ tells us it would be death for any one to 
look at them, even from a window, Tripoli being the only Moorish 
town on the coast in which the houses have windows facing the 
street. Of so little concern, however, is the life of a female to 
society, that a father, husband, or brother can easily procure a 
teskerar, or permit, from the Bashaw or Bey to put the object of 
his anger or jealousy to death, in any way he pleases. The dis- 
honour of a wife or daughter can only be avenged by her death. 
Several instances of this are recorded in the ‘ Narrative ;) among 
others, that of a beautiful young woman, who, for her levity of 
conduct, was shot in her bed by her cousin, in the absence of her 
father; but the wound did not prove mortal. After her recovery 
she took a walk into the garden, in a corner of which she was dis- 
covered lying on the ground strangled : ‘ all present were interro- 
gated about the dreadful deed, which every one denied: It was 
then declared and readily admitted by her uncle, who was present 
at this examination, that evil spirits only had murdered this young 
beauty.’—p. 148. 

Mazcgill says, that the Moors of Tunis are less / sae of their wo- 
men than the Turks; that they are not guarded in any way; that 
eunuchs are unknown, and that the women make no ceremony of 
uncovering themselves in the presence of Christian slaves. He 
illustrates this remark by a story, which proves at least the good 
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nature of the present Bey. A Christian surgeon was suspected of 
av intrigue with one of bis wives; being watched closely, the gal- 
Jant one day narrowly escaped, leaving his slippers at the bedside : 
next day the Bey sent for him, put a purse of money in his hand, 
and told him to make the best of his way out of the country, as he 
could no longer be answerable for his life. ‘The lady was punished 
by bamshing her from bed and board. 

The following custom in Tunis, of fattening up young ladies for 
marriage, 1s too curious to be omitted. 


‘ A girl, after she is betrothed, is cooped up inasmall room, shackles 
of gold and silver are placed upon her ancles and wrists, as a piece of 
dress. If she is to be married toa man who has discharged, dispatched, 
or lost a former wife, the shackles which the former wife wore, are put 
upon the new bride’s limbs, and she is fed until they are filled up to 
the proper thickness. The food used for this custom, worthy of barba- 
rians, is a seed called drough, which is of an extraordinary fattening 
quality, and also famous for rendering the milk of nurses rich and 
abundant. With this seed, and their national dish cuscusoo, the bride 
is literally crammed ; and many actually die under the spoon.’—p. 90. 


The same idea of corpulency being a criterion of female beauty 
is prevalent in Morocco, where Lempriere tells us the women use 
a grain which they name el houba,; which they eat with their 
cooscosoo ; that-they also swallow boluses of paste heated by the 
steam of boiling water; and we recollect some other author stating 
that it was a common practice for young ladies to cram themselves 
with rolls of bread soaked in warm water. 

According to the Mussulman ritual, every man may take to 
himself four legitimate wives, and as many concubines as he has 
the inclination, or the means to keep. It would seem that the 
royal concubines are not very expensive. Lempriere, who had free 
admission to the imperial harem, says, that the daily allowance to 
the favourite Sultana did not exceed half-a~crown a day ; the rest is 
obtained from those, chiefly Jews, who have favours to solicit at 
court. The usual number of ladies kept by the Emperor is from 
sixty to a hundred, besides their slaves ; they live in small separate 
apartments, communicating with square courts, in the centre of each 
of which is generally a pool of water. Their time is occupied with 
the toilet, bathing, hearing stories,‘and a little needle work. Far 
from being shy, they all wished to state their complaints to the 
English doctor, whom it seems they rather disconcerted by the free 
exhibition of their limbs; but they had great reluctance in shewing 
him the tongue, which they considered to be very indecent. One of 
the Sultan’s wives kept behind a curtain, and had her pulse felt b 
putting her arm under the bottom, but it was with the ares 7 - 
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ficulty she could be prevailed on to shew her tongue, which how- 
ever she at length protruded through a hole made in the curtain ; so 
very different are the notions of delicacy in different nations !—But 
it is time to stop.—If the extracts which we have given from the 
* Narrative’ be thought interesting, we cau assure our readers we 
have not in the least forestalled the best parts of the work, which 
abounds with curious matter; and which treats of manners aud 
subjects of so unusual a kind, that had they fallen into the hands of 
another Lady Mary Wortley Montague, they could not fail to have 
supplied an imexhaustible fund of literary entertainment. 








Arr. VII. Sequel to a Narrative of a Forced Journey through 
Spain and France, as a Prisoner of War in 1810 to 1813 ; tn- 
cluding Observations on the present State of Ireland, &c. &c. &c. 
By Siajee-Guserel Lord Blayney. Vol. iii. London. 1816. 


pp. 429. 


OUR readers cannot fail to recollect the Culinary Register, in 

two volumes octavo, which Lord Blayney was pleased to 
denominate ‘ The Narrative of-a Journey through France and 
Spain,’ but which, like drunken Barnaby’s journey into York- 
shire, was little else than a list of taverns and the history of his 
meals from Malaga to Calais. 

edit, bibit, 
Cure dignum nihil vidit. 

The noble author has now thought proper to favour the world 
with a third volume of this delectable history ; but we are con- 
cerned to say, that absurd as the first parts were, this part is much 
more so, and that his Lordship, with an alacrity in sinking which 
we did not think possible, has found 
In the lowest depth, a lower stiil. 


_ The readers of -his Lordship’s former works will be at a loss to 
imagine by what means he can have contrived to fall below himself; 
and we admit that, on the same subject, it would perhaps not have 
been possible to do so; but, aware of this, his Lordship has selected 
anew career; for though the shape and ¢it/e of his work are the same, 
the matter is, toto ccelo, different ; and strange to relate, the third 
part of the journal of this Hibernian Peer through Spain and 
France is neither more nor less than a wretched hotch-potch of 
some of the statistical accounts of Ireland, hardily pilfered, and 

clumsily put together. 
Of all the works which have ever passed under our observation, 
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this, indeed, seems to be the most flagrant catch-penny, and to 
bear the most indubitable marks of that notable mystery called 
bovk-making. 

In the first place, it is published as the ‘ Sequel’ of a work 
with which it has not the slightest connection—probably in the hope 
that the unhappy purchasers of the two former volumes may be so 
indiscreet as to throw good money after bad in completing their sets 
with this additional volume. 

In the second place, not above one half of the volume is Lord 
Blayney’s—we cannot call it composition, nor even writing, but it is 
not even his Lordship’s—scribbling : of 429 pages, 109 are taken 
verbatim and literatim from the reports of commissioners, which 
have been laid before Parliament, and printed both officially, and 
in all the newspapers, and which his Lordship thinks it fair and 
honourable towards the purchasers of his book to print over again, 
in the shape of an Appendix—divers pages in the body of the work 
are stolen, wholesale, from publications equally recondite, and 
fifteen mortal pages are taken from a strange work of Colonel (now 
Viscount) Dillon, entitled a Commentary on the Military Defence 
of the Empire. 

This is the most justifiable part of his Lordship’s larceny, be- 
cause, though Lord Dillon’s book has been printed these five years, 
we never heard of any one who had read or even seen it; and we 
believe the extracts from it, though certainly not the most entertain- 
ing, are at least the most novel part of Lord Blayney’s publication. 

In short, reckoning by pages, Lord Blayney has borrowed full 
one third of his book ; but as the extracts and Appendix are c/ose/y, 
while his Lordship’s own share are very diffusely printed, the real 
proportions of the new and the second hand parts of this volume, 
are, as we before said, about half and half. 

So much for the general plan and composition of this book—the 
details of its execution are not unanswerable to this auspicious pro- 
mise—it is the most strange and incoherent farrago we have ever 
wondered at: take, for instance, the table of contents of one or 
two of his chapters. 

CHAPTER I. 

Effects of Prepossession— British Constitution—Captain and his Lady— 
‘Calais—Difference of Costume—Duchess of Angouléme’s bonnet— 
Dover—Bullion ! 

CHAPTER 4X. 

Pulpit Orators in Ireland—London and Dublin badly lighted, (quere 
enlightened? )—Placards—Attachment to Buonaparte—Folly and Ma- 
lignity of the Disaffected— Postboys—Roads. 


After these chapters, the topics of which one would have thought 
sufficiently 
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sufficiently various, comes a chapter which, xal’ e£oxyy, is entitled, 
Miscellaneous; and undoubtedly it deserves its name. We shall 
extract one or two pages as specimens of our author’s lucidus ordo, 
taste, information and truth. 


‘ Let any person walk at night through the streets of Dublin, and look 
at the lamps; they are lighted, indeed, if we can so call it, but the 
glasses are never cleaned, and they shew only a sufficiency of light to 
cause embarrassment. Look at the dirt of the streets; in short, look 
at every thing which you see around you, and it distinctly marks a total 
neglect and indifference on the part of those who pocket immense sa- 
laries,—neglecting the duties of their situation. If a general officer be 
placed on the staff in Ireland, it is not because that general officer has 
distinguished himself in the field, or because he possesses local 
information, or has influence in the country, but he is sent there to 
improve his income, and in a few years, to accumulate sufficient provi- 
sion for himself and for his family.—Ifa Bishop be sent over to Ireland, 
economy is the text-——in many instances, that economy is carried to pe- 
nury ; and we have the most striking examples of Bishops on the Irish 
establishment, having accumulated sums beyond all conception, for a 
country so circumstanced. 

* These abuses and want of support of their character and situation, 
on the part of those who hold largeendowments and emoluments under 
the authority of the Crown, not only create on the part of the people, a 
disrespect for those to whom they should look up with awe and vene- 
ration—but it also makes them despise the laws themselves, and they 
frequently break out into violence, murder and outrage.—So frequent 
of late have been the murders committed on Protestants, merely be- 
cause they were Protestants and loyal, that the indifference manifested 
on the part of the government to these atrocities has been so revolting, 
that many of the fine, proud and loyal Protestant yeomanry, once 
the protection and the ornament of the country, are now emigrating 
in numbers to America; and the extortion of the landlords will cause 
all that is worthy the name of people to desert the country with their 
property, and nothing will remain but those cut-throats and assassins, 
who wiil ultimately triumph.’—pp. 268—270, 


On this miscellaneous passage we shall say a few words. 

On the subject of the cleaning and lighting of the city of 
Dublin, we have little experience ; but if these points be criteria 
by which we are to judge of a government and people, we fear 
that London itself may afford similar causes of apprehension for 
the state and constitution of England. 

From the sneer at the general officers on the Irish staff, we col- 
lect that Lord Blayney is not on that staff ; he certainly is one of 
those who distinguished himself in the field in a very remarkable 
manner, though we cannot say that he has either of the other two 
qualifications, ‘ local information or influence.’ We are glad to 
hear from so competent an authority as his Lordship, that the 
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appointments of an officer on the staff are such as to enable him in 
a few years to accumulate a sufficient provision for himself, and 
not for himself alone, but for his family after him. This is quite 
new to us, and we fear as new to the staff officers themselves. 

His Lordship next insinuates that Bishops are sent over to 
Ireland, and that Bishops on the Irish establishment have accumu- 
lated sums beyond all conception.—His Lordship seems as unin- 
formed with regard to the church as to the army. In the first 
a there has not been, we believe, one bishop sent over to 

reland since the Union; and in the next, we may venture to say, 
without knowing every individual character on the Irish bench, 
that as a general charge, his Lordship’s imputation against that 
reverend body is absolutely unfounded and grossly calumnious. 

That murders are committed on Protestants, mere/y because 
they are Protestants and loyal, we can hardly believe ; but that the 
assertion of the government’s being indifferent to those atrocities is 
untrue, we have official and irrefragable evidence, even in those 
very sources whence his lordship has so liberally borrowed on other 
occasions,—we mean the proceedings of Parliament. 

Of the same class is, we believe, his lordship’s assertion, that the 
loyal protestant yeomanry are emigrating to America: and as to 
the extortion of the landlords we shall say but one word, which 
is, that we earnestly hope that Lord Blayney himself, an Irish pro- 
prietor, will endeavour to give them a lesson of moderation, not 
only in his theory but in his practice. 

It is worth while to recapitulate, in one sentence, the picture 
of his native country which Lord Blayney draws in two pages of 
his miscellaneous chapter. ‘The capita! is dirty and dark—the pub- 
lic functionarics are totally negligent of their duty—the government 
permits the most horrid atrocities —-the staff of the army are persons 
of no military character—the bishops are sent from England, and 
are penurious misers—the people at large despise and break the 
laws—the Catholics murder the Protestants, because they are loyal 
—and the Protestants are exiled by the extortion and tyrauny of 
the country gentlemen. 

We really are surprized that a good natured mau, which Lord 
Blayney has the reputation of being, should so far forget himself as 
to scatter such wild and inflammatory nonsense abroad; he means, 
we are satisfied, no harm, and we are equally satisfied he can do 
none, for no one will attend to him; but it is nevertheless lamen- 
table to see a person of his rank and situation in society, labouring 
to bring that rank and station into contempt; and while he fancies 
that he is satirizing other men, writing, in fact, libels himself. 

On the whole, instead of quarrelling with his ] ip, for his 
having borrowed so largely from the Commons’ —, ees 

illon’s 
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Dillon’s Commentaries, and the county histories, we lament that 

he did not either draw more largely from these inmocent sources, 

or pursue his old and discreet system of confining his essays to the 

= well understood topics.connected with the cellar and the 
itchen, 





Arr. VIII. —1. Reports of the Society for Bettering the Condition 
of the Poor. 

2. Pietus Londinensis. 

3. Mémoires sur /es Moyens de détruire la Mendiciié. Par M. 
le Vicomte de Prunelle, Membre de la Chambre des Députés, 
du Comité d’Administration de la Société Philantropique de 
Paris, de la Commission des Assurances établie prés le Ministre 
de l’Intérieur. Paris. 1814. 

4. The Principles of Population and Production as they are 
Seid by the Progress of Society, with a View to Moral and 

olitical Consequences. By John Weyland, Jun. Esq. F.R.S. 


URING many ages it was an undisputed opinion that the state 

of the world was continually growing worse, according to the 
complaint of Horace; 

* Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 
tas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.’ 

It was even believed that the earth itself decayed as it grew old, 
and that nature in all ber operations was debilitated with age. 
To confute this opinion, Hakewill wrote his ‘ Apology, or 
Declaration of the Bower and Providence of God in the Go- 
vernment of the World,’ Some of the good old archdeacon’s topics 
may excite a smile in these times: he clears away doubts ‘ touching 
the strong physic which the ancients used,’ and ‘ touching the length 
of the duodenum, or first gut,’ which in the Greeks was said to be 
twelve inches long, and in these degenerate days hardly four, an 
objection ‘ which, of any he had met with, was most fully opened 
and seriously urged by Archangelus Piccolomini in his Anatomical 
Lectures,’ and which would evince that the happiness of an Athenian 
archon exceeded that of a London alderman in the proportion of 
three toone. And he proves that the human race was not less pro- 
lific in his age than in elder times, by the epitaph of Dame Honey- 
wood, of Charing in Kent, who had, at her decease, $67 children 
lawfully deacend from her; and by that of a woman in Dunsta- 
ble Church, ‘ who bore at three several times three children at a 
birth, and five at a birth two other times.’ But His moral philoso- 
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phy is of a higher strain, and may command our respect“ both for 
its truth, and for the feeling with which he has expressed it. 


* How other men,’ says he,‘ may stand affected in reading I know 
not ; sure I am thatin writing it oftenJifted up my soul in admiring and 
praising the infinite wisdom and “bounty of the Creator in maintaining 
and managing his own work, in the government and pregervation of the 
universe, which in truth is nothing else but (as the schools speak) con- 
tinuata productio, a continuated production: and often did it call to my 
mind those holy raptiires of the Psalmist, “ O Lord, how glorious are 
thy works, and@hy thoughts are very deep: an unwise man doth not 
well consider this, and a fool doth not understapd it.” I must confess 
that, sometimes looking stedfastly upon the present face of things both 
at home and abroad, I have often been put to a stand, and staggered in 
mine opinion whether I were in the right or no? and perchance the 
state of my body, and present condition in regard of those fair hopes I 
sometime had, served. as false perspective glasses to look through. 
But when again | abstracted and raised my thoughts to an higher pitch; 
and as from a vantage ground took a larger view, comparing time with 
time, and thing with thing, and place with place, and considered myself 
ais a member of the universe and a citizen of the world, I found that 
what was lost to one part was gained to another, and what was lost to 
one time was to the same part recovered in anogher, and so the balance, 
by the Divine Providence overruling all, kept upright. Qui ad pauca 
respicit de facili pronunciat, saith Aristotle: he that is so narrow eyed as 
he looks only to his-own person or family, to his own corporation or 


nation, or the age wherein himself lives, will peresecptore quickly pro- 
c 


nounce that all things decay and go backwards, Which makes men mur- 
mur and repine against God under the name of Fortune and Destiny. 
Whereas he that, as a part of mankind in general, takes a view of the 
universal, compares person with person, family with family, corporation 
with corporation, nation with nation, age with age, suspends his judge- 
ment, and upon examination clearly finds that all things work together 
for the best to them that love God.’ 

With this feeling founded upon wise obséfvation, and sustained 
by piety, did Hakewill combat the then prevailing notion of the 
progressive deterioration of mankind. © The stream of opinion took 
a different directién in the last century. A shallow and self-suf- 
ficient generation had then arisen, who proclaimed themselves to 
be the only philosophers; their metaphysical, moral, and political 
discoveries were offered to the world with all the aliens oF 
quackery, and like a quack’s nostrums they were received for a sea- 
son with fatal confidence. That season is gone by; bitter disap- 

ointment has brought with it humility; we are now but too feel- 
ingly convinced thatno violent and sudden amelioration in sociéty 
is possible, and that great and sudden changes ‘dire _évils in them- 
selves and in their consequences: but it is not+the*less certain 
that the general condition of the world may bé improved, and 


espécially 
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especially that part of it an the improvement of which we are 
most nearly concerned; it Is not the Jess certain that of the moral 
and physical evils which afflict mankind, many, very many, are re- 
mediable ; and that if any country be 


. an unweeded garden 


© That runs to seed,’ 


the fault lies in those who should cultivate it, not in the soil or cli- 
mate. 

A proud statement of the strength and prosperity of the British 
empire has‘lately been laid before the public ; and although sums 
which ascénd from hundreds of thousands of millions to billions 
look as if they were caleulated in Portugueze reis rather than in 
pounds sterling, and seem at first to stagger or confound belief, the 
detail from which they are deduced is in many parts officially ac- 
curate, and, in all others, approximates to the reality; nor can the 
general result be controverted that the wealth and power, and re- 
sources of this empire, form a phenomenon to which no parallel can 
be found in the history of the world. ‘The public are indebted to 
Mr. Colquhoun also for another work, not less curious than his laté 
important compilation, but leaving upon the reader’s mind a very 
different impression,—his treatise upon the Police of the Metropolis. 
That treatise lays open the extent to which crimes are carried im the 
huge capital of this mighty empire,—a frightful extent,—yet it 
relates onlya parfof the wickedness of the community, and that part 
only which is cognizable by human laws: how large a portion then 
remains untold! Of the poverty also which exists among us we have 
a faithful statement, as far as itcan be expressed by numerical figures ; 
the sum of existing wretchedness is not to be numbered: its inten- 
sity every man may estimate by what has fallen under his own no- 
tice if he be not one of those who keep aloof from the contempla- 
tion of human misery; but its extent is known only to Him unto 
whom the prayers‘and the groans of the miserable ascend. 

The solid, substantial, permanent welfare of a nation is not to be 
estimated by extent of dominion, or greatness @f population, or 
amount of revenue, or of national wealth. This outward prosperity 
might be, like the antediluyian earth, as Burnet has imagined it in 

his magnificent philosophical dream, a fertile and beautiful surface, 
—but only a surface,—only a crust which enveloped the waters of 
the abyss, and which never appeared more flourishing than at the 
‘moment when, because of the iniquity of the inhabitants, the abyss 
was broken up, and all things swept away by the foredoomed, ine- 
vitablé, and avenging deluge. Is this our case? Is Britain cancerous 
in her vital papts?’ They who believe in our political reformers 
would answep in the ‘affirmative; and if the common weal were 
delivered 
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delivered over into the hands of these piactitioners they would prove 
the inveteracy of the disease by destroying the patient. With their 
kuife of radical reform, and their [irish Catholicon, they would make 
quick work! A saner mind, a riper judgement, a sounder philosophy, 
would give a different reply. There are diseases in the body oe 
but none which stand in need of the knife and the cautery. Diet is 
more needful than medicine; and where medicine is required, alter- 
atives, not drastics, ought to be administered. 

Since man has ceased to exist in the patriarchal state,—that gol- 
den age to which the earliest puets, and the most widely-diffused 
traditions refer,—he has no where, nor at an¥ period, existed in so 
favourable a condition as in England at this present time. The 
fine arts have been carried to higher perfection in Italy and in 
Greece; a far greater population has been supported in China 
and in the Netherlands; more magnificent works of public utility 
have been executed in the ancient republics; greater triumphs 
over physical circumstances bave been obtained in the Low Coun- 
tries, and in Egypt, whicha Dutch traveller beheld with feelings of 
matural pleasure, because in many points of art and nature.it ap- 

ed to him the Holland of the Eastern world; in industry 
England has been rivalled by the Dutch; and in bold commercial 
enterprize she has been equalled, or, perhaps, surpassed, by Car 
thage in old time, and by Portugal in the age of her glory. But 


when — thing is considered which contributes to the moral and 


intellec improvement of the individual, and the general well- 
being of the community, certain it is that England stands alone, 
and is conspicuously blest above all countries either of the ancient 
or the modern world. ‘The world, mdeed, through all the evils with 
which it has been afflicted, has been progressive in good; but the 
insular situation of England, its geographical position, its laws, its 
institutions, its history, and the national character which these cir- 
cumstances have combined to form, have madeit of all parts of the 
world, the most prosperous and the most happy. 

But every stage of society brings with it its attendant evils; the 
body politic hele plethoric like the body natural: there is a state 
of prosperity which, like overfeeding, disposes the system for in- 
flammatory diseases, or makes it break out in blains and blotches. 
As no political change, whether from peace to war, or from war to 
peace, cau occur without immediate inconvenience and injury to 
some branches of the community, far less can any material altera- 
tion of manners take place without some detrimental consequences, 
more or less dangerous in proportion as the class which is affected 
is more or less numerous. Now, that the change of manners which 
has taken place in England during the present reigh is greater than 
was ever produced during the samie number of years, in any known 

period 
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period of history, will appear manifest upon consideration. For 
although no event has occurred of equal magnitude to the dis- 
covery of America, and no invention like that of printing, society 
was not at that age organized as it is at present: the different 
classes of men, as they were then connected, might be com- 
pared to links in a chain, the blow which struck fire from those at 
the one end, or broke them in pieces, would produce no vibration 
at the other: the state is now more artificially and intimately com- 
bined; it resemblesa spider’s web, in which the slightest impact upon 
any one of the threads is felt throughout the whole. Probably more 
than a century elapsed before half the people in the old world learnt 
that a new one had been discovered: there was a time when, im the 
remoter parts of the British islauds, the subjects knew not under 
what sovereign they lived, aud the same habits and manners which 
had prevailed under Queen Elizabeth existed under Queen Anne. 
But now the rapid intercourse which commercial activity has created 
has given wings to fashion and folly, and the politics of Paris and of 
London are canvassed in every pot-house where the English lan- 
guage is spoken. 

Let us then examine what are the classes of society which have 
been injuriously affected during -the great moral revolution of the 
last half century; this inquiry will lead us to consider what old evils 
have been diminished among us; what new ones have sprung up; 
what has been done toward diminishing the sum of human misery, 
and what remains to do in this great work, which is one of the wor- 
thiest employments of enlightened man. 

The higher ranks are, in many respects, improved. That true 
nobility of feeling and intellect, as well as manners, which was found 
at the Court of the Tudors, does not, indeed, peculiarly distinguish 
the nobles of the present age; this is because the circumstances of 
those times tended to produce a chivalrous exaltation of character, 
and because the advantages which were then. confined to men of 
family are now open to the whole middle class, and the gentleman 
has risen to that honourable standing-ground which was formerly 
reserved for the knight and baron. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the Woodvilles, the Howards, the Sackvilles, the Sidneys, and the 
Grevilles of that age were gifted individuals, who, in any age, 
would have risen to the same height above their contemporaries. 
But the nobles of the present race have the advantage of their pre- 
decessors in one very material circumstance; though their heads 
may neither be so long, nor in all instances so well stored, the 
owners have the comfortable certainty of feeling them safe upon 
their shouldels. In reality, there are but two great divisions of so- 
ciety in England,—the educated and the uneducated. The former, 
whatever may be their respective degrees upon the scale, necessa- 


rily 
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rily partake the more decorous manners, and the increased huma- 
nity of an improving age. In what manner has the latter and 
larger division been affected ? 
A well graduated commonwealth has been aptly compared to a 
pyramid ; the peasantry are its base; they are the most numerous 
of the uneducated classes: but, though the most prolific of the whole 
opulation, they are probably the least progressive in number, for 
itis from them that the large demands of war are chiefly sup- 
plied ; and the continual and more extensive consumption of life 
which cities aud manufactories require. lf, however, their numbers 
liad augmented in a much greater ratio than is actually the case, 
the far greater and appalling increase of the poor rates im the agri- 
cultural counties would demonstrate that the condition of the pea- 
santry during the present reign has been deteriorated; and that 
either the feeling of becoming pride has diminished, which formerly 
withheld them as long as possible from applying for parochial aid, 
or that the necessity which drives them to it has. become more 
pressing. Both causes have co-operated; the moral evil results 
from the physical one; fellowship in degradation takes away the 
sense of shame, and the more claimants there are upon the eleemo- 
synary funds which the law has provided, the more there will be. 


_* The national debt,’ says Sir Thomas Bernard, ‘ with all its magni- 
‘tude of terror, is of littke moment when compared with the increase of 
the poor rates. In that instance, what is received from one subject, 
is paid in a greater part to another; so that it amounts to little. more 
than a rent charge, from one class of individuals to another. But the 
poor’s rate is the barometer, which marks, in all the apparent sunshine 
of prosperity, the progress of national weakness and debility; and as 
trade and manufactures are extended, as our commerce encircles the 
terraqueous globe, it increases with a fecundity most astonishing ; it 
grows with our growth, and augments with our strength ; its root, ac- 
cording to our present system, being laid in the vital source of our exis- 
tence and prosperity.’ 

This, however, is no new malady; like causes have in other 
countries, and in this country at other times, produced similar 
effects; though the effects have perhaps never existed in so great 
a degree as at present, nor has there been, in other instances, a 
barometer by which the degree could. be ascertained as certainly 
a$ it is now by the poor rates. ’ 

The great and rapid increase of national wealth has always been 
attended by a correspondent pressure of distress upon the pea 
try. It was thus in Portugal when Joam III. succeeded his father 
Emanuel, the most fortunate prince that ever. sa ma Euro- 

an throne: he was master of Ormuz, of Goa and of Malacca 
in the east—thus commanding the whole trade of the Indian seas ; 

‘ the 
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the gold mives of Africa sent in rich returns to him, and the greater 
part of Morocco paid him tribute: to these treasures Joam III. 
succeeded, aud never was there a period of greater national distress 
arising from poverty than at the commencement of his reign. It was 
thus in Spain, whev ships came laden with silver and gold from 
Mexico and Peru—the fact was distinctly seen, and the cause dis- 
tinctly stated by a contemporary writer;* the influx of specie pro- 
duced a diminution in the value of money, and habits of lavish ex- 
penditure in the rich; rents were raised; all the necessaries of life 
advanced in price; the burden fell upon the poor; and of the 
wealth which poured into the country in full streams, all that reached 
them was in the shape of more abundant alms, which made them 
more dependent than they were before, without preventing them 
from being more miserable. . These cases are clear and specitic ; 
an increase of national wealth produced an increase of poverty 
among the great body of the people; and these things were not 
accidentally co-existent ;—-they were cause and effect. The cases 
are also in point; Mr. Colquhoun’s book shews that British industry 
and enterprize have produced wealth in as great abundance as the 
mines of Hispaniola and Peru, the gold of Africa, or the spices of 
the east. 

The growing demands of government, and the growing luxury of 
the higher classes, produced a similar effect in the first'years of our 
Reformation. The great distress of the peasantry in those times, 
and the rapid increase of mendicants have been ascribed to the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, whereby the sources of charity to 
which the poor had been wont to apply were suddenly dried up. 
‘I let pass,’ says Sir William Barlowe in his Dialogue, ‘ my Lord 
Cardinal’s act in pulling down and suppressing religious places ; 
our Lord assoil his soul! I will wrestle with no souls: he knoweth 
by this time whether he did well or evil. But this dare I be bold 
to say, that the countries where they stood found such lack of them, 





* The Inca Garcilasso, vol. ii. booki, chap.7. The passage is so remarkable that 
we shall quote it in part. ‘ Los que miran con otros ojus que los comunes, las riquezas que 
el Peru ha embiado al mundo viejo, y derramadolas por todo el, disen que antes le han 
danado que aprovechado ; porque dicen—que si han crescido las ventas de los ricos, para 
que ellos vivan en abundancius y regulos, tambien han crescido las miserias de los pobres ; 
para que ellos mueran de hambre y desnudes ; por la carestia que el mucho dinero ha 
causado en los mantenimientos y vestidos ; que aunque sea pobremente ya los pobres el dia 
de oy, nose 2 vestir ni comer, por la mucha carestia, y que esta es la causa de aver 
tuntos pobres en la republica, que mejor lo passavan quando no avia tantu moneda. que 
aunque entences, por la falta della, eran las limosnas mas cortas que las de aora, les eran 
mas por la mucha barata que aviaen todo. De manera que concluyen con 
dezir que las riquesas del nuevo mundo, si bien se miran, no han awmentado las cosas ne- 
cesarias para la vidt humana (que son el comer, y el vestir, y por ende movechosas ) sino 
encarecidolas, yamugerado los hombres en las fuergas del entendimiento, y en las del 
cuerpo, y en sus trages, y habito y costumbres, y que con lo que antes teniun vivian mas 
contentes, y eran temidos de todo el mundo.’ 

VOL. XV. NO. XXIX, o that 
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that they would he had let them stand. And think you then that 
there would be no lack found if the remnant were so served too? 
I wene men would so sore miss them, that many which speak 
against them would soon labour with his own hands to set them up 
again.’ The loss of the alms which the monasteries used to distri- 
bute must however have been an evil partial in its operation, and 
in itself insignificant ; the way in which the peasantry were injured 
at the Reformation was by turning the abbey tenants over from the 
sort of parental tenure under which they then lived to lay landlords, 
unconnected with them by any habits or hereditary feelings, who 
lived at a distance, and racked their tenants to support the expense 
of a court life. As in the Highlands at this time, Latimer com- 
plains that in tracks which formerly were well peopled, only a 
shepherd and his dog were to be found. Society cannot perhaps 
advance without passing through changes such as these; but 
they produce immediate evil and perilous consequences. In that 
age, as in this, great advances were made in civilization; and 
changes of this kind can no more take place without derangement 
in the commonwealth, than any new functions in the animal frame 
can develope themselves without a feverish excitement of the sys- 
tem, and a tendency to diseases more or less dangerous. A fashion 
of ambitious expenditure prevailed, which made men live to the 
utmost of their means ; the exertions which were called forth to 
make the income keep pace with the outgoings roused a spirit of 
enterprize, which displayed itself both in evil and good; commer. 
cial and privateering adventures were undertaken abroad ; at home, 
trades and professions raised their prices and their fees, the manu- 
facturer worsened his wares, the landholder increased his rents, and 
the lord inclosed what had before been common ground. Latimer, 
whose sermons are full of information respecting the state of Eng- 
land in his days, repeatedly cries out against these things. 

* I doubt,’ says the good old Bishop, ‘ most rich men have too much, 
for without too much we can get nothing. As for example: the physi+ 


‘gian; if the poor man be diseased, he can have no help without too 


much ; and of the lawyer the poor man can get no counsel, expedition, 
nor help in his matter, except he give him too much. At merchants’ 
hands no kind of ware can be had, except we give for it too much. 
You landlords, you rent-raisers,’ (it should be remembered that he was 
pares before the Court,) ‘ I may say you step-lords, you unnatural 
ords, you have for your possessions yearly too much. For that here 
before went for twenty or sixty pounds by year, which is an honest por- 
tion to be had gratis in one lordship of another man’s sweat and labour, 
now is let for fifty or an hundred pounds by year. Of this too much 
cometh this monstrous and portentous dearth made by man, notwith- 
standing God doth send us plentifully the fruits of the earth, mercifully, 
contrary unto our deserts. Notwithstanding, too much which these rich 
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men have, causeth such dearth, that poor men which live of their le» 
boar, cannot with the sweat of their face have a living; all kind of 
victuals is so dear—pigs, geese, capons, chickens, eggs, &c. ; these 
things with others are so unreasonably enhanced. And I think verily 
that if these continue, we shall at length be constrained to pay for a pig 
a pound,’ 

In another place he says, 

* My father wasa yeoman, and had no lands of his own; only he had 
a farm of three or four pound by year at the uttermost, and hereupon 
he tilled so much as kept half adozen men. He had walk for an hun- 
dred sheep, and my mother milked thirty kine. He was able and did 
find the king a harness, with himself and his horse, while he came to 
the place that he should receive the king’s wages. I can remember that 
I buckled his harness when he went to Blackheath field. He kept me 
to school, orelse I had not been able to have preached before the 
me Majesty now. He married my sisters with five pound or twenty 
nobles a-piece; so that he brought them up in godliness and fear of 
God. He kept hospitality for his poor neighbours; and some alms he 
gave tothe poor; and all this he did of the said farm: where he that 
now hath it, payeth sixteen pound by the year, or more, and is not 
able to do any thing for his prince, for himself, nor for his children, 
er give a cup of drink to the poor.’ | 


When things had found their level after this great , the 
condition of the lower classes underwent little alteration either for 
better or worse tili the present reign. At the beginning of this 
reign, boys went to school in wigs and cocked hats: the change of 
fashion has not been greater than that which has affected the mid- 
dle and lower classes of society in many of the most material cir- 
cumstances of life. We have seen, as in Latimer’s days, an extensive 
system of inclosures, an enormous advance of reuts, the diminution, 
almost the disappearance of small farms, and habits of emulous 
expensiveness generally prevalent: these we have seen acting far 
more generally, and upon a far wider scale; and combined with 
these are the consequences resulting from the mail coach and the 
steam engine,—the multiplication of newspapers, and the character 
which have assumed,—things of which each in itself is not less 
influential upon the great body of the people than was the mighty 
event of the Reformation, or the Discovery of the New World. 
Amid all these changes, Sir Frederick Morton Eden was of opi- 
nion that the condition of the day labourers was much more com- 
fortable than it had ever been in what are called the good old 
times; and Sir Thomas Bernard thinks his opinion well founded. 
With great and unaffected respect for both, we cannot but differ 
from upon this point,—and appeal to Sir Thomas Bernard's 
own barometer for the fact. The poor rates have existed more than 
two centuries, and they incoutestibly prove the condition of the 
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day labourer to be worse at present than at any former time durmg 
that period. This too should be remembered, that the condition 
of the middle rarks has been materially improved meanwhile: their 
comforts, their luxuries, their importance have been augmented 
tenfold; their intellectual enjoyments have been enlarged and multi- 
plied; the situation of the poor would be relatively worse, if they had 
only remained stationary, without receiving a proportional increase 
of comforts; but this has not been the case,—it is absolutely worse. 
The same quantity of labour will no longer procure the same quan- 
tity of the necessaries of life. Fuel is one of the first necessaries 
in this climate; there was a time when it cost nothing more than 
the trouble of gathering it, in the greater part of England ; its high 
price at present, every where except in the immediate vicinity of 
collieries and canals, is one evil to whieh the poor are subject now, 
and to which they were not subject in former times. They are 
worse fed than they were of old. When Peter Heylyn, in the 
beginning of Charles the First’s reign, ‘ painted France to the life,” 
he deseribed the condition of the peasantry as ‘ very wretched and 
destitute.’ 

‘Search their houses,” said he, ‘ and you shall find no butter salted 
up, against winter, no powdering tub, no pullein in the rick-barton, no 
flesh in the pot or at the spit—and what is worse, no money to buy 
them. The best provision they can shew yon, isa piece of bacon 
wherewith to fatten their pottage, and now and then the inwards of 
beasts killed for the Gentleman. But of their miseries, this me thinketh 
is the greatest, that growing so many acres of excellent wheat in the 
year, and gathering in such a plentiful vintage as they do, they should 
not yet be so fortunate as to eat white bread, or drink wine,—the bread 
which they eat is of the coarsest flour, and so black that it cannot admit 


the name of brown; and as for their drink, they have recourse unto 
the next fountain.’ 


In speaking thus of the food of the French peasantry, the tra- 
veller manifestly writes as if his own countrymen in the same rank 
of life were then in a much better condition. Since that time, the 
diet of the whole English people has been materially altered by 
the introduction of two articles of food—one from the East, and 
the other from the West; both which are in use in every cottage 
throughout the empire,—both which have added greatly to the 
comfort and well-being of the community in general, but have be- 
come too exclusively the sustenance of the poor,—we speak of tea 
and potatoes, In Ireland, where the introduction of potatoes has 
contributed so much to the rapid increase of population, a finer 
animal race is scarcely to be found than is produced upon this 
food; but the Irish poor have milk also, with which the English 
peasantry are very ill supplied; and when potatoes alone are de- 
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— upon, as is too much the case in England, a more comfort- 
ess or impoverishing diet is scarcely to be found. Tea, upon 
which the female poor chiefly subsist, is, by the warmth which it 
communicates and its stimulating effects, more exhilarating ; but 
this also relieves the pain of hunger by mechanical distention more 
than it supplies the waste of wature by adequate sustenance.* ‘ It 
is a melancholy truth,’ says Sir Thomas ca ‘ and the con- 
cealment will prevent the correction of the evil, that the poor of 
England are not properly fed.’ And to this truth every medical 
practitioner will bear witness, 

The improved system of farming has lessened the comforts of 
the poor. It has either deprived the cottager of those slips of land 
which contributed greatly to his support, or it has placed upon 
them an excessive and grinding rent. But as the comforts of the 
cottager are diminished, his respectability and bis self-respect are 
diminished also, and hence arises a long train of evils. The prac- 
tice of farming upon a great scale has unquestionably improved the 
agriculture of the country; better crops are raised at less expeuse : 
but in a national point of view, there is something more to be 
considered than the produce of the land and the profit of the land- 
holders. The well-being of the people is not of less importance 
than the wealth of the collective body. By the system of adding 
field to field, more has been lost to the state than has been gained 
to the soil: the gain may be measured by roods and perches,—but 
how shall the loss be calculated? ‘The loss is that of a link in the 
social chain,—of a numerous, most useful, and most respectable 
class, who, from the rank of small farmers, have been degraded to 
that of day labourers. ‘True it is, that the ground which they 
occupied is more highly cultivated—the crooked hedge-rows have 





* It is curious to see what dreadful praperties were imputed to Tea when its use was 
beginning to become general, and what dreadful consequences were anticipated from it. 
« If we compare the nature of tea,’ says a writer in the Grub-strect journal, 1737, ‘ with 
the nature of English diet, no one cau think it a proper vegetable for us.: It has no 
parts fit to be assimilated to our bodies : its essential salt dues not hold moisture enough 
to be joined to the body of an animal: its oil is but very little, and that of the opiate 
kind, and therefore it is so far from being nutritive that it irritates and frets the nerves 
and fibres, exciting the expulsive faculty, so that the Lody may be lesseued and weak- 
ened, but it cannot increase and be strengthened by it. But were it entirely wholesome 
as balsam or mint, it were yet mischief enough to have our whole populace used to sip 
‘warm water in a mincing, effeminate manner, once or twice every day. This mocks the 
strong appetite, relaxes the stomach, satiates it with triding light nick-nacks which have 
dittle in them to support hard labour. In this manner the bold and brave become das- 
tardly, the strong become weak, the women become barren, or, if they breed, their 
blood is made so poor that they have not strength to suckle, and if they do, the child 
«dies of the gripes. In short, it gives an effeminate weakly turn to the people in gene- 
ral.’ And the writer goes on imputing the political evils of the last twenty years to the 
use of tea, and prophesying that if it be coutinued for another generation, the English 
must hire foreigners to do their hard labour, and would become incapable of defending 
shemeel ves. 
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been thrown down—the fields are in better shape and of handsomer 
dimensions—the plough makes longer furrows—there is more corn 
and fewer weeds ; —but look at the noblest produce of the earth— 
look at the children of the soil—look at the seeds which are sown 
here for immortality! Is there no deterioration there? Does the 
man stand upon the same level in society, does he hold the same 
place in his own estimation when he works for another as when he | 
works for himself; when he receives his daily wages for the sweat 

of his brow, and there the fruit of his labour ends, as when he 

énjoys day by day the advantage of his former toil, and works 

always in hope of the recompense which is always to come? ‘The 

small farmer, or, in the language of Latimer and old English feel- 

ing, the yeoman, had his roots in the soil,—this was the right English 

tree in which our heart of oak was matured. Where he grew up, he 

decayed ; where he first opened his eyes, there he fell asleep. He 

lived as his fathers had lived before him, and trained up his children 

in the same way. The daughters of this class of men were brought 

up in habits of industry and frugality, in good principles, hopefully 

and religiously, and with a sense of character to support. Those 

who were not married to persons of their own rank, were placed 

in service; and hence the middle ranks were supplied with that 

race of faithful and respectable domestic servants—the diminution 

and gradual extinction of which is one of the evils (and not the 

least) that have arisen from the new system of agriculture. One 

of the sons succeeded, us a thing of course, to the little portion of 
land which his fathers had tenanted from generation to generation, 

If among the boys there was one of a studious turn, he became 

the schoolmaster of the village, or by help of endowed schools, 

and the wise “provision which our pious ancestors made for such 

cases in the Universities, or perhaps the occasional bounty of a 

liberal patron, he was bred up for holy orders; and as in these 

cases natural aptitude and the strong desire alone were consulted, 

it was from hence that the Cliurch received most of its ablest and 

most distinguished members. The sense of family pride and family 

character was neither less powerful nor less beneticial in this hum- 

ble rank, than it is in the noblest families when it takes its best 

direction. But old tenants -have been cut down with as little 

remorse and as little discrimination as old timber,—and the moral” 
scene is in consequence as lamentably injured as the landscape! 

If the small farmer did not acquire wealth, he kept his station. 
The land which he had tilled with the sweat of his brow, while 
his strength lasted, supported him when his strength was gone: his 
sons did the work when he could work no longer; he had his place 
in the chimney corner, or the bee-hive chair ; and it was the light 
of his own fire which shone upon his grey hairs. Compare — 
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with the old age of the day-labourer, with parish allowance for a 
time, and the parish workhouse at last! He who lives by the 
wages of daily labour, and can only live upon those wages, with- 
eut laying up store for the morrow, is spending his capital ; a time 
must come when it will fail; in the road which he must travel, the 
poor-house is the last stage on the way to the grave. Hence it 
arises, as a natural result, that looking to the parish as his ultimate 
resource, and as that to which he must come at last, he cares not 
bow soon he applies to it. There is neither hope nor pride to 
withhold him: why should he deny himself any indulgence in youth, 
or why make any efforts to put off for a litte while that which is 
inevitable at the end? That the labouring poor feel thus, and rea- 
son thus, and act in consequence, is beyond all doubt; and if the 
landholders were to count up what they have gained by throwing 
their estates into large farms, and witat they have lost by the iu- 
crease in the poor-rates, of which that system has been one 
cause, they would have little reason to congratulate themselves om 
the result. The system which produces the happiest moral effects 
will be found also most beneficial to the interest of the individual 
and to the general weal: upon this basis the science of political 
economy will rest at last, when the ponderous volumes with which 
it has been overlaid shall have sunk by their own weight into the 
dead sea of oblivion. 

If it be allowable to give political application to a sacred meta- 
phor, hope may be called the salt of the earth; it is the preserving 
principle without which the faculties of the individual stagnate and 
decay, and social bodies corrupt and go to dissolution. ‘The ‘ im- 
proved system’ in great measure deprives the lower class of agricul- 
turists of th's impulse and support. While small farms existed, the 
labouring busbandman might look on to one as the reward of his 
industry and good character ;—it was for him the attainable point 
of hope, but it exists for him no longer ; the step has been taken 
from the ladder, and when he looks upward now there is a gap in 
the scale, which no exertion on his part can possibly surmount. Ls 
there no evil im this to the state as well as to the individual? When 
hope leaves the mind, discontent enters it; and where that evil 
spirit is in possession, it is not long before ‘ he taketh to him seveu 
other spirits more wicked than himself! The harrow has gone 
over the grownd, and they who sow disaffection, sedition, and insur- 
rection, find it ready for the baneful seed. With what success those 
seeds have been scattered by the apostles of anarchy, who are never 
weary in ill doing, recent évents may prove. Possibly those events 
might not have occurred, certainly they could not have occurred to 
the same extent, if the ‘ improved system’ had not destroyed the 
small farms—if great cultivators, like Aaron’s rod, had on Soe 
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lowed up the small farmers. The men who grow corn are never 
the men who set fire to it. A large proportion of the misled multi- 
tude who have been burning barns and corn-stacks, would have 
been aiding the civil power to repress these frantic outrages, if they 
had had their own little property to defend. Let us not deceive 
ourselves! governments are safe in proportion as the great body of 
the people are contented, and men cantiot be contented when they 
work with the prospect of waut and pauperism before their eyes, 
as what must be their destiny at last. If you would secure the 
state from within as well as from without, you must better the con- 
dition of the poor. 
In the natural course of things, the peasantry are as strongly at- 
tached to a government which protects them, and frets them with 
no vexatious interference, (be that government in other respects 
good or ill,) as a Highland clan to their hereditary chief, or the vas- 
sals of old to their immediate lord, when by his personal qualities 
he deserved their attachment. Of this we have two memorable 
instances in La Vendée and in Spain. La Vendée is a country of 
small farms; the peasantry there were contented with their lot ; 
they were well instructed according to their church, (erroneous and 
idolatrous as that church is,) by the’ parochial clergy; and never 
was a nobler spirit of loyalty exhibited by any race of men than 
they displayed in defence of the throne and the altar. ‘ The 
anarchy which ravaged France,’ says the Count de Puisaye, ‘ owed 
its first successes to the wretchedness, the corruption, and the fury 
of the populace of its towns. It might have been checked in its 
progress by the courage of the inhabitants of the country. ‘These 
two classes, of which the one is every where the vilest, 4s the other 
is the most useful of society, constitute that part of the people in 
which the physical strength of the state resides. When they are 
united, nothing is — of resisting them; opposed one to the 
other, every thing will be to the advantage of the peasantry, if they 
are well conducted. There is but one thing common to them— 
the ignorance of the one, and the simplicity of the other, render 
them equally susceptible of enthusiasm; but as that enthusiasm 
cannot have the same principles, so neither can it have the same 
objects. ‘The peasantry give themselves up to a good impulse with 
the same facility as the town populace let themselves be led away 
to evil. The one being discontented with their lot, are always 
ready for insurrection, in the hope of changing it; the other, sub- 
mitting to their station, decide coolly, but will resist for the sake of 
keeping themselves as they are. From the habit of that submission 
arise the perseverance and tenacity which are peculiar to them. 
Here, restlessness, chagrin, and discomfort produce an opposition of 
interests and ideas,—envy, suspicion, indiscipline, and disorder ; 
there, 
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there, the sense of a common interest in the benefits of a simple and 
virtuous education, and the instinct of revexing that which is above 
human nature, guarantee confidence, union, subordination, and re- 
gularity.’* ‘ In the condition of low and rustic life,’ says Words- 
worth, ‘ the essential passions of the heart find a better soil in 
which they can attain their maturity. In the circumstances and 
feelings of this class he has found materials for poetry of a high 
order: our readers need not be reminded of the disquisitions upon 
this subject with which the periodical press has been persecuted by 
critics of all dimensions ; but that this philosophic poet has rightly 
estimated the native character of the peasant, is strongly proved 
by M. de Puisaye’s testimony to the virtues of the peasantry in 
France. ‘ It is almust exclusively,’ says he, ‘ in that class of men 
whom riches had not corrupted, and whom philosophism had not 
deprived of the support of religion, that I have found at all times 
sentiments of fidelity, of discretion, and of devotedness carried even 
to heroism. ‘lhe apparatus of punishment, and the blow of death 
a: ay over their heads, could never intimidate them.’ 

These high moral qualities exist in a virtuous peasantry, and 
are called forth like latent heat, when put to the test. In the 
natural course of thistgs they should be the most contented part of 
the community: when they are otherwise, that course has been 
influenced by some disturbing causes. One main cause has been 
indicated in the present state of society, which, by rendering agri- 
culture a branch of great commercial speculation, bas worsened the 
general condition of the agricultural class. Another is.to be found 
in the efforts of political faction, and the very different degree of 
zeal with which good and evil principles are inculcated among them. 
The good instruction which they receive is limited to what they 
may gather at church from a weekly sermon—(it is of direct in- 
struction that we are speaking)—upon this cold and meagre diet 
faith could not be kept alive, if it had ‘not in itself a principle of 
vitality which is almost indestructible. Any other religious in- 
struction that may reach the peasantry comes from the Methodists, 
and brings with it a proud spirit of contempt for the clergy, and of 
hostility towards the establishment. Let us now see in what man- 
ner their politica] lessons are inculcated. Every village has its 
alehouse, and most villages have two or three. Every alehouse has 
its newspaper, and a large majority of newspapers are enlisted 
against the government. The factious journalists are in opposition 
to their country during times of war, and to the government of the 
country at all times. True to this spirit of opposition, and to this 
alone, they advance with the same vehemence any principle which 
may suit their immediate purpose, blind to, or heedless of the 
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grossest and most palpable self-contradictions. Bat self-contradic- 
tions matter little ; theysaddress themselves to the discontented, the 
unthinking, and the uninstructed ;—the most senseless declamation, 
the most shameless misrepresentation will pass current in the tap- 
room, and by the ale-house fire ;—and the journalist poisons the 
minds of the populace with his weekly dose of sedition, while the 
distiller is poisoning their livers with ardent spirits, or the brewer is 
imducing diseases not less formidable with his decoction of quassia 
and cocculus indicus. ‘They who join at church in supplications 
that the Lord will deliver us from all sedition, listen at the ale- 
house to the weekly epistles of the apostles of sedition with the im- 
plicit faith of honest simplicity, at a time too when their animal 
feelings are in a pleasurable state from the warmth of a cheerful 
fire, the sense of comfort which is produced by rest after labour, 
the excitement of company, and of deleterious liquor ;—their pores 
are open, and the whole infection is taken in. 

According to the anarchists, government is the root of all the 
evils which afflict the country, and the cure of all those evils is 
political reform. In faithful imitation of the French—untaught 
by their errors, and undeterred by their crimes and their punish- 
ment—they proclaim that for a nation to be reformed, it is suf- 
ficient that she wills it; and the hopeful end at which they are 
aiming is to make the multitude declare this their sovereign will 


-and pleasure. God help the simple understandings of men who 


suppose that the condition of the people can be ameliorated by 
means like these, and that the fear of the mob is the beginning of 
wisdom in a government! And God forgive the deliberate guilt of 
those who perseveringly endeavour to make the mob sensible of 
their strength, and breathe into them their own spirit of envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness! Among the manufae- 
turing populace they have been but too successful; they have 
Jaboured not without success among the agricultural part of the 
people; and if the army and navy are not discontented also, it is 
aot their fault. 

‘' The people,’ says- Bishop Warburton, ‘ are much more rea- 
sonable in their demands on their patriots than on their ministers : 
of their patriots they readily accept the will for the deed; but of 
their ministers they unjustly interpret the deed for the will.’ In 
these times we could not desire a more favourable interpretation :— 
* by their fruits ye shall know them.’ The foreign policy of our 

overnment has been such that more signal successes could not 
fave been anticipated or desired, than have actually been attained ; 
and in domestic concerns its acts may be appealed to as the best 
indication of its mtentions. It is indeed impossible that in any 
enlightened part of Europe a government can be so behind hand 
with 
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with the age, as not to know that the security of the state depends 
upon the well-being and contentment of the people. The conduct 
of Ferdinand, in Spain, is no exception, for Spain is not an en- 
lightened country: and moreover, the acts which excited most in- 
dignation in England are popular among the great majority of that 
noble-minded, but be-darkened nation: the restoration of the In- 
quisition was their own work; and when Ferdinand formally re- 
established it, he only ratified what they had spontaneously done. 
Buonaparte’s conduct is just such an exception as proves the rule. 
Ambition had intoxicated him, and the possession of absolute 
power had produced in him that specific moral madness of 
which so many cases were seen among the Roman and Greek 
emperors: he sought to reign by force and delusion, and to 
make the nations of Europe the mere instruments of his selfish and 
wicked will; but in attempting this he acted in opposition to the 
spirit of the age, and was overthrown. He condescended to it dur- 
ing his short usurpation, when he abolished the Slave Trade. The 
general spirit of the age is good both abroad and at home. The 
Christian Treaty, as it ts called, however nugatory it may be deemed, 
is one memorable instance. ‘The Pope also affords another ;—he 
has restored the Jesuits, but he has prevented the Inquisition from 
roasting a relapsed Jew. ‘The Portugueze have abolished the In- 
quisition at Goa, and are taking measures for abolishing it in Por- 
tugal. This spirit, which exists strongly in every country where 
public opinion is known, exists with most strength in England, 
where public opinion is more decidedly expressed. There is an 
ardent desire of diminishing the evils of the world, as far as our 
efforts can contribute to their diminution, in other countries and in 
our own. The abolition of the Slave Trade—the abolition of 
infanticide in part of our great Indian empire—the various mis- 
sions which ure so liberally supported in the East, in Africa, and 
in Polynesia, and the strong feeling which has been excited 
here by the suspicion of a Catholic persecution in France,— 
evince the prevalence and the power of this desire, so honourable 
to the age, so honourable to England, and to human nature. 

The Romanists used to reprouch us with our inattention to the 
duty of disseminating the religion which we profess; and they as- 
serted* that missionary zeal could only proceed from the ae of 

od, 





* Maratori’s language is curious :——Cerchisi pure fra le sette de’ moderni eretici ; non 
vi si trovera questa specie di eroica carita.—Ma questo nobil ardore non si pud aspcttar 
altronde, che da quel divin Spirito, il quale infiamma al bené i cuori de’ Fedeli, né trovarsi 
altrove che nella vera Chiesa di Die; e percid dee dirsi un contrasegno anch’ esso, che 
questa é la legittima Sposa di Geni Cristo, congervatrice dello spirito de’ primi Cristiani, ¢ 
tuttavia feconda di Apostolie di Martiri, come fu la primitiva chiesa, It is remarkable 
that he has not spoken of miracles as well as martyrs, The reports of the Protestant 
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God, and therefore it could be found in the true church alone. 
This reproach, which was at one time deserved, holds good no 
longer ; and the Protestaut missionaries of the present age will be 
found to equal their Catholic predecessors in zeal and disinterest- 
eduess,* and to excel them in erudition. They reproached us also 
with a decay of charity, in consequence of the Refavansion ; affirm- 
ing that no monuments of durable benevolence had been erected 
like the convents, hospitals, colleges, and other religious foundations, 
with which England was enriched by the piety of our Catholic an- 
cestors before the schism. But here they exult without a cause ; the 


‘establishment of schools, hospitals, alms-houses, and eleemosynary 


societies of various descriptions in London, will be found to exceed 
in number and in extent the charitable institutions of any other city 
in Europe: not to mention that the history of the world affords 
nothing similar to the provision which the Legislature has made for 
the poor in England. Of these institutions, the-five royal hospitals, 
as they are called, (St. Bartholomew’s, Bedlam, Bridewell, Christ’s 
Hospital, and St. Thomas’s,) were originally endowed from the 
church and convent lands; the rest are all Protestant foundations. 
To give the briefest account @f all, or even to enumerate them, 
would require more space than can here be allotted to that purpose ; 
suffice it to say, that more than 30,000 patients are annually admit- 
ted into the London hospitals; that about 15,000 children receive 
the benefit of gratuitous education ; that about 13,000 persons are 
supported in endowed alms-houses ; and that the sums which are 
annually disposed of in charitable uses by the several companies 
and halls in London, amounted, in Maitland’s time, to more than 
26,000/. 

But among the numerous associations which have in late years 
been formed for benevolent purposes, there is one whose proceed- 
ings are entitled to particular notice—thie Society for Bettering the 
Condition and [ucreasing the Comforts of the Poor. This society 
originated twenty years ago with the Bishop of Durbam, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, Sir Thomas Bernard, and the Honourable Edward James 
Eliot. The latter was early removed from a world which his ta- 
Jents and his example were alike fitted to adorn and to amend; 
the three former names need no panegyric. ‘The general object of 
aissions are now more than equal in bulk to the Lettres Edifiaytes et Curiewses ; and ia 
the whole of them there is not one miracle. Bishop Milner would say this is a proof 
that ours is not the true church; on the contrary, it proves satisfactorily that his is # 
on nai, perhaps, erally known, that each of the three elder missionaries gt 
Serampore (Dr. Carey, Dr. Marshman, and Mr. Ward) contribute to the support of the 
mission the whole of their incomes, beyond what is sufficient for a bare subsistence ; and 
that the sums thus contributed are not than 15001, a year from each. These are the 


men who were reviled, but a few years ago, in the worst spirit of scurrility, for the low- 
mess of their origin ! 
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the Society was to collect information respecting the actual situation 
of the poor, and the most effectual means of improving it. ‘They 
proposed te apply the principle of experimental philosophy to this 
object, and to make ‘ existing facts the means of practical and sys- 
tematic investigation into what has really augmented their virtue 
and happiness, and has been sanctioved by use and experience.’ 
The inquiry has been conducted patiently, and without ostentation, 
Instead of coming forward with cumbrous theories, or presenting 
crude plans to the legislature, they have collected facts, tried such 
limited experiments as were in their power, and laid their observa- 
tions before the public, as materials from which every man may 
draw the conclusion. ‘The conclusions which every sane mind must 
draw from the premises thus laid before it, are truly consolatory : 
it appears that more may be done by well disposed and active in- 
dividuals, than could be effected by legislative interference ; that 
little exertion, and less expense, if wisely directed, may produce 
much good; that the poor are well disposed to second the efforts 
which are made for their advantage, whenever they understand the 
benefit; and that the lower classes become improved in other re- 
spects in proportion to the improvement of their circumstances. 
The advocates for radical reform assert, that as the weight of 
taxation makes every thing dear, government is thus the direct cause 
of the distresses of the poor. ‘This assertion being continually re- 
peated as a political axiom, and involving in the first part of its 
proposition a certain degree of truth, produces much of the mischief 
which it is intended to produce. Fools! who would begin to re- 
pair the pyramid from the top instead of the bottom! Taxation 
affects the poor in an infinitely trifling degree compared to the tax 
which is laid upon their poverty by individual cupidity. ‘ It is but 
too obvious,’ says Dr. Glass, ‘ how much the poor are imposed 
upon by the petty shopkeepers in the necessaries which they are 
enabled to purchase. The quality of the goods is wot the best, the 
price is extravagautly high, and the quantity is reduced by deceitful 
weights and a scanty measure.’ It appeared upon a strict inspec- 
tion of weights and scales, in a small and by no means a populous 
district, that the loss which the poor of that district sustained from 
this cause, or, in other words, the money thus fraudulently raised 
from them, amounted to not less than 500/. a year. Sir Thomas 
Bernard asserts, that the injury which the poor sustain from buy- 
ing their flour at the shop instead of the mill, was nearly equal, at 
the time when he wrote, (1798,) to two-thirds of all.the poor’s rates 
then collected in England. This latter evil has, in some instances, 
been removed by the establishment of parish mills ; the former re- 
quires only that the existing laws should be duly enforced; and 
when 
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when the weights and measures of the country shall be regulated, 
(as it may be presumed they soon will be,) it is to be hoped that 
means will be provided for rendering those laws efficacious. These 
grievances, which fall with peculiar weight upon the poor, arise 
from that eagerness for gain, which is the sin that most easily be- 
sets a commercial people, and which, perhaps, has never been so 
generally prevalent as at present. In this point, God knows, the 
country stands truly in need of radical reform ; but it is a reforma- 
tion which cannot be effected by laws or by political changes ; it 
must be in public opinion ; in the habits of thought and the prin- 
ciples of action. There is a memorable e upon this subject 
in one of Mr..Windham’s speeches,—‘ The whole country, it is 
said, is full of abuses from top to bottom. I believe so; with this 
eorrection, that the description would be more just if we were to 
say from bettom to top, it being here, as in cakes media, the parts 
of which are left to move freely, that the lower strata are the denser 
and grosser, and that they become rarer and purer the higher you 
ascend. ‘The fact is, that when the matter comes to be searched 
to the bottom, it is the people throughout who are cheating the 
people ; the people individually cheating the people collectively. 

people in all quarters, and by all opportunities, are preying 
upon the public ; and then make it the reproach of the government 
that it has not the power to prevent them.’—Well does Sir Tho- 
mas Bernard lay it down as an axiom that no plan for the im- 
provement of the condition of the poor will be of any avail, unless 
the foundation be laid in the amelioration of their moral and religi- 
ous character. ‘The exactions of which we have been speaking 
are those to which the poor are subject from persons of their own 
class, or who are just rising above it; but the spirit which occa~- 
sions these petty frauds extends far higher: it is found not only in 
the little shopkeeper, who curtails his measures, falsifies his weights, 
and exacts a dear price for bad commodities, or in the mistress 
of a dairy, who mingles water with her milk before she sells it 
out to those, perhaps, who will dilute it still further; but to the 
brewer, who procures his materials from the druggist instead of 
the maltster ; to the druggist who adulterates the material which he 
sells him; and to the rich manufacturer who makes flimsy goods 
for foreign sale, thus, for the sake of his own immediate gain, in- 
flicting lasting injury upon his country, by injuring the character of 
English commodities. 

t it not be supposed that any indiscriminate censure upon the 
commercial classes is intended ; nor that the censure which is in- 
tended applies to those classes exclusively. ‘The landlord who ex- 
acts a grinding rent for the labourer’s cottage is less culpable = 
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the fraudulent tradesman, inasmuch as he offends against no law of 
the land: but in proportion as he lessens the comforts and increases 
the necessities of the poor, he does evil and occasions evil. Some 
years ago, a traveller, who took shelter from a storm iu a cottage by 
one of the Scotch lakes, saw that the rain ran in, and lay in 
pools upon the uneven floor, which consisted only of the bare earth 
on which the hovel had been built ; during great part of the year, 
therefore, the floor must necessarily be wet and dirty, making it 
both uncomfortable and unwholesome: he observed to the ownes 
with how little trouble the inconvenience might be removed ; 
the man shook his head; and answered, it was very true, but 
that if he were to do this, the cottage would be thought worth 
more for having been made comfortable, ayd the rent would im 
consequence be raised. Such cases may be unusual, and we be- 
lieve indeed that they must be so; but it is certain that high rents 
are common, and it is not less certain that they aggravate the po- 
verty of the poor. Another, and perhaps greater, evil, is the diffi- 
eulty with which the cottagers can obtain some little land; the 
grievance was long since poimted out by Mr. Kent :—‘ when the 
cottagers,’ he said, ‘ are accommodated with a small quantity of 
land, they are obliged to pay, at least, a double proportion of rent 
for it, to what the farmers pay themselves.’ Upon this point, the 
facts which have been collected by the Society, led Sir T. Bernard 
to conclude, that the possession of arable land is hurtful to the 
cottager ; but that his condition is most materially improved by 
pene garden and grass land for one or two cows. ‘The ex- 
periment has been extensively tried by the Earl of Winchelsea ;— 
there are from seventy to eighty labourers upon his estates in Rut- 
landshire, who keep from one to four cows each; and of all his te- 
nants these men are the most punctual with their rents. Lord 
Winchelsea asserts, from experience, that nothing is so beneficial 
both to them and the landholders as this system ; that the labourers 
and their families, living better, are consequently more able to en- 
dure labour; that they are contented with their situation, and at- 
tached to it; that having acquired a sort of independence, which 
makes them set a higher value upon their character, they are gene- 
rally considered in the neighbourhood as men the most to be de- 
pended upon and trusted ; that feeling the advantage of possessing 
a little, their industry is excited by hope ; and that when a labourer 
has obtained a cow, and land sufficient to maintain ber, his next 
thought is to save money enough for buying another. ‘The experi- 
ment was tried also in Wiltshire, in a parish containing 140 poor 
18, divided into 32 families, chiefly employed as labourers in 
usbandry. Having suffered greatly during the high price of pro- 
visions 
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Visions in 1801, it was proposed to them that they should make 
an effort to better their circumstances, and occupy, at a fair rent, 
such a quantity of land as each family could cultivate without 
improperly interfering with their usual labour, and keep well 
manured ; the land was to be forfeited if they received any relief 
from the parish, except medical assistance, or under the militia 
laws. ‘The proposal was gladly accepted by all who could pyssi- 
bly accept it; and the consequence was, that the poor-rates, which, 
in the last six months before the experiment was mage, had 
amounted to 212/. 1(is. amounted, three years afterwards, in the 
six corresponding months of winter, to 12/. Gs. Some part of this 
great difference 1s, of course, attributable to the scarcity in the first 
year ; but the fact that all these families had before been chargeable 
to the parish, and that none of them were chargeable after they 
had been thus enabled to assist themselves, proves incontestibly 
that no better means can be devised for improving the condition of 
the agricultural poor. The utmost quantity of land thus leased was 
an acre and a half, of which a fourth part in winter was planted with 
potatoes, the rest was in corn or in garden cultivation ; and this 
experiment shews that even arable land is not always hurtful to the 
cottager. Of all means of improving his condition, this has been 
found the most beneficial ;—the children are thus educated to hus- 
bandry, to the care of cattle, and the management of the dairy ; 
while they are thus healthfully and usefully brought up, they are 
better fed; the father employs those hours in hopeful and therefore 
willing occupation, which would otherwise be idly or injuriously 
spent, and finds such solid satisfaction at the close of day by his 
own fire side, that the alehouse holds out no temptation to him ; 
and the mother bas that enjoyment in her offspring, which, in the 
right order of things, has been appointed by a benevolent Creator, 
instead of feeling, as is too often the unnatural state of the miserably 
poor, that their existence is burthensome to their parents, and cala- 
mitous for themselves. 

The individual Christian, if he truly deserves that name, will 
ever bear in mind an humiliating sense of the evil propensities of 
fallen humanity, as a motive for vigilance over bis own heart, and 
for charity towards the offences of others. But it is the business of 
governments to regard the bright side of human nature; the better 
they think of mankind the better they will find them, and the better 
they will make them. [It is well known that in the middle and 
higher walks of life, men in general bear adverse fortune more 
wisely than they bear prosperity: one reason for this is, that these 
opposite states call into action the same principle ; and pride, 
which makes man insolent or arrogant in the one situation, is in the 
other chastened and refined, till it becomes a virtue. The — 
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and the best minds have received their painful education in the 
school of adversity: but if adversity be favourable to the develope- 
ment of our virtues, (and indeed many of our noblest qualities would 
never be developed under any other discipline,) there is a dégree 
of misery which is fatal to them, and which hardens the heart as 
much as coarse manual labour indurates the skin, and destroys all 
finer sense of touch. Among savages, those tribes have ever been 
found the most unfeeling who possess the fewest comforts, and 
have the most difficulty in obtaining food ; for when self-preserva- 
tion becomes the prime concern, the natural charities are starved ; 
a brutish selfishness occupies the whole heart, and man, having no 
instinct to supply the absence of his human affections, becomes 
worse than the beasts. Mournful as this is, it is far more mourn- 
ful to contemplate the effects of extreme poverty in the midst of a 
civilized and flourishing society. ‘The wretched native of Terra 
del Fuego, or of the northern extremity of America, sees nothing 
around him which aggravates his own wretchedness by comparison ; 
the chief fares no better than the rest of the horde, and the slave no 
worse than the master; the privations which they endure are com- 
mon to all, they know of no state happier than their own, and sub- 
mit to their miserabie circumstances as to a law of nature. But 
in a country like ours, there exists a contrast which continually 
forces itself upon the eye and upon the reflective faculty. There 
was a Methodist dabbler in art, who, in the days of our childhood, 
used to edify the public with allegorical prints from the great ma- 
nufactory of Carrington Bowles; one of these curious compositions 
represented a human figure, of which the right side was dressed in 
the full fashion of the day, while the left was undressed to the very 
bones, and displayed a skeleton. The contrast in this worse than 
Mezentian imagination is not more frightful than that between 
health and squalid pauperism, who are every day jostling in our 
streets. 
From the moment when avy man begins to think that 


‘ The world is not his friend, nor the world’s law,’ 


the world and the world’s law are likely to have that man for their 
enemy; and if he does not commence direct hostilities against 
them, he abandons himself to despair, and becomes a useless if not 
a hurtful member of the community. Attempts to reclaim him by 
penal statutes are worse than unavailing; they provoke that spirit 
of stubbornness which oftentimes is only the disease that ill treat- 
thent and untoward circumstances produce in a noble disposition, 
You might as well attempt to stop the progress of contagion, by 
punishing all who are affected by the banetul principles in the air, 
as to remedy poverty by cael laws against the poor. Children 
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may sometimes be reformed by punishment, but even for children 
it is the clumsiest and worst means of reformation. Men must be 
led to their duty, not driven to it. You may deter them from doing 
what is criminal, but you cannot compel them to do what is right : 
or if the right thing is done by compulsion, the right will will have 
been wanting. 


‘ Laws,’ says Sir Thomas Bernard, ‘ bave been made to compel industry 
and economy, and workhouses have been erected, and farmed to the best 
bidder, in order to deter the poor from wanting relief; ut parishes and 
parish officers have not as yet been aware that in every instance in which 
a poor family is driven by distress to take refuge in a workhouse, an in- 
cumbrance has been entailed on the funds of the parish never to be 
redeemed, even in part, except by a change of system ; by encouraging 
that industry and prudence which no act of parliament can compel, and 
by assisting them with increased means and advantages of life, calculated 
to enable them to support themselves and their families in their own cot- 
tages, without parochial relief.’ 


What reason would teach us to conclude, and what benevolence 
would induce us to hope, is in these instances abundantly proved by 
experience. Men are easily led to their duty. ‘ A child,’ says the 
Eastern proverb, ‘ may lead the elephant by a single hair.’ Try 
the effect of good will and hope upon the man who has wrapt him- 
self in the covering of a reckless and stubborn despair, and you will 
see verified the old apologue of the sun, and the wind, and the tra- 
veller. His heart will open like a flower that closes at night, and 
expands its petals to the morning sun. The better parts of his 
nature will be put forth like the tendrils of the sea-anemone, when 
it feels the first wave of the returning tide upon its rock. A beau- 
tiful instance of the effect of kindness upon a most hopeless subject 
is related by Mr. Weyland in the volume which is now before us ; 
it would be doing injustice to the able and benevolent author were 
we to give it in any other language than his own. 


‘1 have seen a poor deformed cripple in a work-house attain his 20th 
year with riot a spark of moral culture, with ears through which the 
accents of. kindness and encouragemrent were never directed to his 

gart ; the object of complete neglect, if not of scorn and Contempt, to 

by.whom he was surrounded. His mind not highly endowed by . 

nature, completely blunted by hard usage, approached to idiocy, and 
his countenance exhibited a mixture of sullenness, envy, and despair. I 
have seen this miserable object taken by the hand of a benevolent indi- 
vidual, his rags exchanged for decent clothing, strange words of kind- 
ness and encouragement addressed to his astonished ear, a spelling- 
book placed in his hand, his steps directed to a sunday-school, and flat- 
tering approbation bestowed upon his earnest but quite abortive efforts 
to learn to read. Although little actual knowledge was imparted, a 
more complete moral revolution was never observable in man, The 
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eye, before dejected, was lighted up with joy and hope’; the counte- 
nance, distorted with envy and furrowed with the deep lines of despair, 
relaxed into a cheerful smile ; an interest for his own improvement 
was excited in his mind/and kept alive by the consciousness that his 
benefactor cared for him. ‘The smile of pleasure, with which that bene- 
factor was constantly greeted, imparted a joy only to be equalled by 
his humble thankfulness for having been the instrument of such a 
change in the heart of a fellow-creature._ But if these were his feelings 
as a philanthropist and a Christian, I think that he might also fairly in- 
dulge some sense of gratification as a politician. The dirty and vicious 
habits, to which this poor creature was formerly a prey, were far from 
incapacitating him from becoming the father of a family as wretched 
and denuded as himself. He would have been satisfied to lie down 
with his partner in the hovel of a workhouse, and to pullulate without 
controul. But feelings of decency and self-respect have now induced 
better habits. His mind is diverted towards objects more remote from 
the brutal part of his nature, and it is probable that he will, at least, 
become a harmless if not an useful member of suciety.’"*—pp. 344, 345. 
The Society have collected some valuable examples of what may 
be effected by willing industry, when there is hope to encourage it. 
A tenant of Mr. Way's, in Suffolk, died, leaving a widow with 
fourteen children, the eldest of whom was a sink under fourteen 
years of age: he had rented fourteen acres of pasture land on which 
he kept two cows; these cows, with his little furniture and clothing, 
were all the property he left. The parish of which he had been an 
inhabitant was within the district of an incorporated house of in- 
dustry, where the rule was to receive proper objects within the 
walls, but not to allow any thing for the out poor, except in pecu- 
liar cases. ‘The directors of this establishment offered to relieve 
the widow by taking her seven youngest children into the house. It 
may be difficult to say what system of affording relief to the poor 
js best, but this may be affirmed without hesitation, that whatever 
system tends to weaken the domestic affections by separating child 
from parent, is radically bad. When this was proposed to the 
widow, she replied in great agitation that she would rather die in 
svorking to maintain her children, than part with any of them ;. or 
she would go with all of them into the house and work for themg* 
there ;—but if her landlord would continue her in the farm, (as she 
called it,) she would undertake to bring up the whole fourteen 
withoutany help from the parish. She was a strong woman, about 
forty-five years old, and of a noble spirit; happily too she had to 
deal with a benevolent man. He told her she should continue the 
tenant, and hold the land for the first year rent-free ; and at the 
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* Aninstance of a similar kind occurred in the Male Asylum at Madras, where the 
new system of education originated, and was carried to its full perfection —See our 
Kleventh Number, p. 287, where it is given at length, 
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game time, unknown to her, he directed his receiver not to call 
upon her afterwards, thinking that even with that indulgence it 
wouldibe a great thing if she could maintajn so large a family. But 
this further liberality was not needed. She brought her rent re- 
gularlyevery year after the first; held the land till she had placed 
twelve of the fourteen children im service, and then resigned it to 
take the employment of a nurse, which would enable her to provide 
for the remaining two for the little time longer that they needed 
support, and which was more suited to her declining years. Had 
the seven children been sent to the House of Industry, they would 
have cost the parish scarcely less than seventy pounds a year : and 
the widow and the other children also, had she been deprived of the 

land, would in all likelihood have soon required parochial support. 
Twenty years ago there stood a small cottage by the road side, 
near Tadcaster, which for its singular beauty, and the neatness of 
its little garden, attracted the notice of every traveller. ‘The re- 
markable propriety which appeared in every part of this tenement, 
made Sir Thomas rnard curious to learn the history of the owner, 
and he obtained it from his own mouth. Britton Abbot (such was 
the owner’s name) was a day-labourer: beginning to work with a 
farmer at nine years old, and being careful and industrious, he had 
saved nearly 40/. by the time that he was two-and-twenty. With 
this money he married and took a farm at SO/. a-year,—but the 
farm was too much for his means, and before the end of the second 
year he found it nece to give it up, having exhausted almost 
all his little property. “He then removed to a cottage, where with 
two acres of land and his right of common, he kept two cows, and 
lived in comfort for nine years’; at the expiration of that time the 
common was inclosed, and he had to seek a new habitation with 
six children, and his wife ready to lie-in again. In this state he ap- 
Swe to Mr. Fairfax, and told him that if he would let him have a 
ittle bit of ground by the road side ‘ he would shew him the 
fashions on it.” The slip of land for which he asked was exactly 
a rood; Mr. Fairfax, after inquiring into his character, suffered 
him to have it; the neighbours lent him some little assistance in 
the carriage of his materials; he built his house, inclosed the 
. ground with a single row of quickset, which he cut down six times 
when it was young, and planted the garden. The manner ip which 
he set to work, and the way in which the work was performed, 
pleased Mr. Fairfax so much, that he told him he should be rent- 
free. His answer, as Sir Thomas Bernard justly says, deserves to 
be remembered. ‘ Now, sir, you have a pleasure in seeing my 
cottage and garden neat: and why should not other squires have the 
same pleasure in seeing the cottages and gardens as nice about 
them? The poor would then be happy, and would love them, and 
. . the 
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the place where they lived: but now every nook of land is to be 
let to the great farmers, and nothing left for the poor but to go to 
the parish.’ 


‘ Though my visit,’ says Sir Thomas, ‘ was unexpected, and he at the 
latter end of his Saturday's work, his clothes were neat and sufficiently 
clean. His countenance was bealthy and open; he was a little lame 
in one leg, the consequence of exposure to wet and weather, He said 
he had always worked hard and well ; but he would not deny but that 
he had loved a mug of good ale when he could get it. When I told 
him my object in inquiring after him, that it was in order that other 
poor persons might have cottages and gardens as neat as his, and that he 
must tell me all his secret, how it was to be done, he seemed extremely 
pleased, and very much affected: He said, “ nothing would make poor 
folks more happy than finding that great folks thought of them: that be 
wished every poor man had as comfortable a home as his own,—not but 
that he believed there might be a few thoughtless fellows who would not 
do good in it.”’ 


Britton Abbot was at this time sixty-seven, and had lived hap- 
pily with his wife for five and forty years. He earned from twelve 
to eighteen shillings a week by task work, ‘ but to be sure,’ he said, 
* I have a grand character in all this country. Five of his chil- 
dren were Tiving, and having been well brought up, were thriving 
in the world. Upon his rood of ground he had fifteen apple trees, 
one green gage, three winesour plum trees, two apricot trees, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, and three beehives; he reared also from this 
garden abundance of common vegetables, and about forty bushels 
of potatoes annually. When this man was turned adrift upon the 
world by the inclosure of the common, if he had been without hope, 
or if the rood of land for which he asked had been denied, he and 
his six children, and his pregnant wife, might have gone to the 
workhouse, and become a burthen to the public, instead of setting 
it an example, and teaching a most important lesson to their supe- 
riors. " We will transcribe Sir Thomas Bernard’s words, and print 
them, as he has done,”in a manner which may tend to excite the 
attention they deserve.” ‘ FivE UNSIGHTLY, UNPROFITABLE 
ACRES OF WASTE GROUND WOULD AFFORD HABITATION 
AND COMFORT TO TWENTY SUCH FAMILIES AS BRITTON 
Assor’s.’ The quarter of an acre which was. granted him was 
not worth a shilling a year before it came into his hands. 

The Reports of the same meritorious Society supply another of 
these , 


‘ Short and simple annals of the poor,’ 
which those who are acquainted with the fact will Be pleased to see ’ 
brought.once more into public notice, and which who are’ 
not, may peruse with pleasure and perhaps with advantage to — 
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selves and others. Joseph Austin, a bricklayer in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambridge, had often looked with a longing eve upon a bit 
of ground by the road side,—part of what is called the Lord’s 
Waste,—by a term which reftects little credit upon manorial rights, 
or parochial management. Whenever he looked at this spot 
he used to think what a nice place it would be for a house: 
and being a house-builder by trade, and something of a castle- 
builder by nature, he used as soon as he fell asleep at night to 
dream that he was at work there with his bricks and his trowel. 
At length he applied to the manor court and got a verbal leave to 
build there. ‘Two of his neighbours, moved by envy as he says, 
threatened that if he began his house they would pull it down; 
upon this he applied a second time to the court, and obtained a 
legal permission with the assent of all the copyholders, paying for 
the entry of his name on the court rolls, and sixpence a year quit- 
rent. And here we must do our country the justice to observe, 
that if a man-of known industry and good character, like Joseph 
Austin or Britton Abbot, applies for an indulgence of this kind, 
there is very little probability that the application will be refused. 
Austin was at this time about forty-two years of age; he had a 
wife and four children, and his whole stock of worldly riches 
amounted to fourteen shillings: But men who deserve friends are 
seldom without them ; and a master, with whom he usually worked 
at harvest, sold him an old cottage for nine guineas, which be was 
to work out. He had for some time in his leisure hours been pre- 
paring bats,—a sort of bricks made of clay and straw, well beaten 
together, eighteen inches long, twelve wide, and four deep, not 
burnt, but dried in the sun; with these and the materials of the old 
cottage he went to work. ‘The bats make a better wall than lath 
and plaster with a coating of clay, less wood is required, and the 
house is stronger and warmer; but they must be protected from 
rain as much as possible, and especially toward the bottom. As 
he had to live and support his family by his daily labour, this build- 
ing could only be carried on when his fuse bs day’s work was 
done ; he has often continued it by moon-light, and heard the clock 
strike twelve before he withdrew from an occapation in which his 
heart was engaged,—this too when he had to rise at four the next 
morniug, walk to Cambridge (nearly four miles distant) to-his work, 
and return in the evening. If his constitution had not been un- 
usually strong, it must have sunk under these extraordinary exertions, 
a fate more frequent than is generally supposed among the indus- 
trious poor. But he seems to have possessed an unweariable frame 
of body, as well as an invincible spirit. When the building was 
one story high, and the beams were to be laid on, the carpenter 
discovered that the timber from the old cottage would not serve for 
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so large a place. This was a severe disappointment; nothing, 
however, discouraged him; be covered it over with a few loads of 
haum, and immediately began a small place in the same manner, 
at the end, working at this with such perseverance that he got his 
family in within four months after the foundations were laid. This 
great object being accomplished, he went on leisurely with the rest 
as he could save money for what was wanting: after five years he 
raised the second story, and in ten it was tiled and coated; the in- 
side was not completed when Mr. Plumptre communicated the 
story to the Society, but there was house room for bimself and his 
family, and another apartment was let for a guinea a year. 

‘ In this manner,’ says that gentleman, ‘ Joseph Austin, with singular 
industry and economy, in the course of ten years built himself a house, 
which he began with only fourteen shillings in his pocket. During that 
time his wife had four children, and buried as many more. The money 
which it cost him was about 50/. the whole of which was saved from the 
earnings of daily labour. The house and garden occupy about twenty 
poles of ground; and the garden is as creditable as the house to the in- 
dustry and good sense of the owner ;—one of the fences was made of 
sweet briar and roses mixed with woodbine, another of dwarf plum trees, 
and against the back of the house he had planted a vine, a nectarine, 
and a peach tree.’ 


Such are the advantages which a poor man may attain by perse- 
verance and well-directed industry,—but there must be hope to aid. 
Hope is the leaven without which the mind becomes inert, and 
tends only to corruption. As well might you look for the kindly 
fruits of the earth without sunshine in its season, as for any good 
product from the people without hope. 


* In all the plans which have been produced for the management of 
the poor, the defect,’ says Sir Thomas Bernard, ‘ seems to be, that 
they do not propose to operate as on free and rational agents, and on reli- 
gious and accountable creatures, each filling his place best when most ear- 
nestly seeking his own happiness ; but as upon works of art and mere 
mechanism, where the greatest momentum is to be acquired when the ma- 
chinery is most complicated, and the principles of action most involved. 
We have made repeated experiments on parochial manufactures, on 
farming the poor, on increasing the poor’s rate, on the patronage of sen- 
timental beggars, and the establishment of incorporated workhouses:— 
Let us now try the influence of religious motive, the consequence of 
melioration of character, and the effect of umprovement of condition. Let 
us endeavour to operate by individual kindness and encouragement, by 
the prospect of acquiring property, and by every other incitement to 
industry and prudence ; and we shall find that when the component 
parts of the body politic become sound and perfect, the state itself will 
be healthy and thriving.’ 


This is true radical reform,—this is the reform of which the na- 
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tion stands in need,—and it is that also in which every, one accord- 
ing to his station may bear a part. The good man will not be 
deterred from persevering in good, though his attempts to benefit 
others should sometimes end in disappointment, or sometimes be 
ill-bestowed and unthankfully requited.* A poet more conversant 
with humble life than any of his brethren, aud in knowledge of hu- 
man nature, its principles and its powers, scarcely inferior to the 
greatest of his predecessors, says upon this subject— 
* I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning, 
. Alas! the gratitude of man 
Has oftener lett me mourning !’ 


The experience of most good men would agree with the poet’s; for 
though diseases of the mind (and all vices—without ceasing to be 
vices—are such) are unhappily frequent as weil as diseases of the 
body, like them also they are exceptions to the general and healthy 
state of man. 
So far as the further increase of pauperism can be prevented, 
and the poor rates diminished, by improving the condition of the 
t generation of the poor, more may be done by benevolent 
1udividuals, and by making parishes sensible of their true interest, 
than by any parli:mentary interference. It augured well of the 
Society, when upon first proposing this establishment, Sir Thomas 
Bernard the founder deprecated any attempt at proceeding rapidly 
and prematurely. lu the same spirit of wisdom, after eight years of 
patient inquiry, he laid it down as a principle that, in every measure 
respecting the poor, we should avoid sudden and rapid changes. 
The Turks have a proverb, that hurry comes from the Devil, and 
slow-advancing from God. More than this, he says truly that 
not only sudden changes ought to be avoided, but also any unne-. 
cessary variation in form and manner from long-existent institutions. 
Far different this from the principle of our political—or more pro- 
perly speaking, our pseudo-reformers, who, under pretence of re- 
stormg the constitution to what it never at any time was, would, 
by their violent innovations, dislocate the parts, loosen the founda- 
tions, and subvert the whole fabric! Great good may be brought 
about by means so easy and gradual as almost to be imperceptible. 





* « Les Princes et autres,’ says Comines, ‘ se plaignent aucunesfois comme par décon- 
fort, quand ils ont fait bien ow plaisir & quelqu’un, disans que cela leur procede“de mulheur, 
gp ap tempa @ venir ne seront si legers, ou & pardonner, ou a faire quelque libera- 

» 0% autre chose de grace, que toutes sont choses uppartenantes @ leurs offices. A mon 
avis c'est mal parlé ; et procede de lasche ceur a ceur qui ainsi le font et disent ; car un 
Prince ou un autre homme qui ne fut jamuis trompé, ne scauroit estre qu'une beste, ny 
avoir connoissance du bien et du mal, ny qu'elle difference il y a. Et davantage, les gens 
me sont pus tous d'une complexion : pur quoy, par la mauvaistié d’un ow de deur, ne se doit 
loisser @ faire plaisir a plusieurs, quand en en a le temps et opportunité.’— Liv, ii, c. 3. 
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If such slips of waste land as were given to Joseph Austin and Brit- 
ton Abbot, and as even now are every where to be seen, were in 
like mauner to be appropriated wherever there were labourers of 
good character able and desirous to improve them, that moral 
charin which delights the traveller in Flanders, would then be ad- 
ded to the English landseape: the very face of ‘the country would 
in a few years shew that the vital parts had recovered their tone and 
their healthy action; the poor rates in the agricultural parts of 
England would be prevented from increasing at first, and gradually 
reduced; the amount of the additional produce in fruit and garden 
vegetables would appear, if it were ealcileed, surprizingly great; 
and there would be a produce of virtues and human happmess, the 
worth of which is beyond all calculation. Greatly too would this 
desirable end be furthered, if the great landed proprietors, instead 
of throwing their estates into the largest farms that can be managed 
by an individual, were iu some degree to reverse their system, and 
ascertaining what are the smallest that can be cultivated with pro- 

er advantage, were to afford many families the means of subsist- 
mg with comfort and respectability, instead of enabling one to ad- 
venture for wealth by speculating in agriculture upona large scale. 
Too long has that foul philosophy prevailed which considered men 
either as mere machines who fulfilled all the purposes of their ex- 
istence if they furnished recruits for fleets and armies, and raised 
money sufficient for the exigencies of the state; or as mere animals, 
whose wants were all that were to be taken into the account of sta- 
tistic economy. Hence the absurd assertion that the greatest bene- 
factor of his species was the man who made two blades of grass 
grow where only one had grown before ; and hence the more absurd 
approbation with which the hyperbole was received as a maxim of 
political wisdom! Quicquid amat valde amat may truly be said 
of the Englishman; a good deal of this disposition has been shewn 
in the ardour with which agriculture has been taken up as a fashion, 
and as one of the many means for acquiring notoriety. ‘The beuetit 
which has resulted from it may remain when the folly shall have 
evaporated, and the evil past away; but it were well if our 
gentle and n. ble agriculturists would more generally take a pride in 
inereasing the comforts of the peasantry, and ameliorating their 
moral and intellectual state. Great and successful efforts have 
been made not only in improving the fleece of the shee, but in 
increasing the tallow and spoiling the mutton; in fitting cattle to 
the standard of perfection at the shambles; in delighting amateur 
graziers with the beauty of Farnese Tups, Bulls-Belvedere, and 
Cows de’ Medici; and astonishing amateur butchers by the weight 
and dimensions of. Lambert Oxen. ‘The skill of the engraver has 
been called in to perpetuate the triumphs of art over nature, in in- 
ducing 
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ducing a disease of obesity which makes the animal at once hideous, 
helpless, and miserable; and the fortunate feeders have been re- 
warded with cups and vases which are to be handed down as heir- 
looms in their families, and excite the young gentry and nobility of 
England to emulate their fathers in the same ennobling pursuits !— 
A little less of this folly in future,—and a little more attention 
toward the real and permanent interests of our fellow creatures. 
What has hitherto been said relates almost exclusively to the 
agricultural poor; what other means of bettering their condition 
have been devised, are equally applicable to those of all descrip- 
tions, miners, manufacturers, and those who dvell in large cities, 
who are hardly less numerous at this time than those engaged in 
rural occupations, but are in $ome respects more wretched, and 
in general more corrupt. When, in pursuance of Mr. Rose’s 
Bill, authentic information was for the first time in any country 
laid before the public, of the number of paupers, and the amount 
of the poor rates, it appeared that more than 700,000 persons were 
enrolled in benefit societies. ‘The advantage of such societies 
might fairly be inferred from their antiquity ; they are known to 
have existed in some of the ancient Greek republics, traces of them 
are found among our Anglo Saxon ancestors, and what is more re- 
markable, institutions of a similar purport have been discovered in 
some of the South Sea Islands, among a people still barbarous 
enough to delight in devouring the flesh of their enemies. There 
is much good in these societies; and the protection which govern- 
ment has given them has been found of considerable use; that 
protection also originated in Mr. Rose, whose views have been 
steadily and usefully directed toward the rea! benefit of the great 
body of the people, and whose name therefore will be deservedly 
respected when those who are now on all occasions ready to assail 
him will be remembered far less honourably—if indeed they be 
remembered at all. The protection would have been more effica- 
cious if, according to his intention, a power of effectual interposition 
in the affairs of the Societies had been given to the magistrates ;‘ but 
this intention was very properly given up, when it was ascertained 
that the members were jealous of such interference. In the neigh- 
bourhood of London, a majority of one of these societies, all 
young men, passed a vote for dissolving the society and dividing the 
stock ; thus defrauding the old members of that provision for age 
and infirmity, for which they had so long contributed: the young 
villains then formed a new society among themselves, and left the 
old men to the parish. No magistrate would have permitted an act 
of such impudent miquity as this. 
The number of persons enrolled in these associations would de- 
cidedly prove that there is by no means a general want of forethought 
among 
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among the lower classes. There is nothing attractive in their 
object,—the weekly or monthly payment is not a deposit made by 
hopeful industry for future comfort and enjoyment, but a provision 
against sickness, the inevitable infirmities of old age, and the ex- 
penses attendant upon death. It is not a little honourable to the 
national character that among the uninstructed ranks who stand in 
need of sucha provision, so large a proportion should be found 
who are mindful of the decline of life, and prepare this melancholy 
resource for themselves and their widows; and hence it may rea- 
sonably be supposed that the Saving Banks will be generally es- 
tablished wherever these more cheerful, and infinitely more impor- 
tant institutions shall become generally known. It would scarcely 
be too much to affirm that a more beneficial institution has never 
been devised since the foundations of civilized society were laid ; 
and scarcely too much to hope that it may operate as a Sinking 
Fund toward the extinction of the Poor Rates,—as a moral vacci- 
nation against the spreading infection of pauperism and misery. 
This also is a means for bettering the condition of the poor, 
for which no legislative interference is required; but were the 
legislature to facilitate it by establishing County Banks, the 
people might thus be delivered from the greatest political evil to 
which they are subject. The frequent failures of Provincial Banks, 
and the misery which they occasion, deserve the serious attention 
of government; no political circumstances ever in this island pro- 
duce such extensive distress and ruin. The tenant who has laid by 
his rent, the shopkeeper who has collected money for his payments, 
find, like the man in the Arabian Tales, that what they received 
as money, is at once become worthless ; they could insure against 
fire, they could guard against thieves, but there are no means of 
providing against this danger ; they incur it with their eyes open— 
knowingly but inevitably ; for in the gredter part of England, coun- 
try-notes are exclusively in common circulation. ‘The evil of the 
old Birmingham halfpence, or the present generation of Irish shil- 
lings, whose reign is now to be at an end, were mere trifles com- 
pared to this: it isa public and notorious evil, which affects all the 
middle classes of the community, and which it is both the interest 
and the duty of government to remove. 

Thanks to the gradual improvements which have been made, 
there are but few political evils left for government to amend in 
this fortunate country. The grievances to which the labouring 
poor were subject, in being removed from places where they were 
not parishioners, lest they should become chargeable, has been 
taken away; and for this benefit also they are indebted to Mr. 
Rose. Further good might be effected, if the practice of passing 
paupers to their parish were discontinued, and relief administered 

to 
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to them upon the spot where they needed it, the balances being an- 
nually settled between the respective parishes, or counties: much 
expense and much litigation might thus be avoided, and there would 
be no room for those occasional instances of brutality which it is 
better to prevent than to punish. ‘There is more to be done in 
delivering the people from evil, by removing temptation. Ma- 
gistrates should be less ready to grant licenses for public-houses, 
and more prompt in taking them away in all cases where irregular 
hours are kept, and disorderly meetings permitted or encouraged. 
Bull baiting should be prohibited. Mr. Windham, who so 
often became paradoxical for the pléasure which he felt in 
exercising his intellectual subtlety, never went so far astray in 
following the Will o’ the wisp.of his own imagination, as when he 
defended this brutal practice. There is no necessary connec- 
tion between courage and cruelty—there seems to be a natural 
one between cruelty and cowardice; for though brave men may 
sometimes be cruel, cowards are generally so; and among savages, 
and in the excesses which have been committed by infuriated 
mobs, the weaker sex have always been more cruel than the men. 
Mr. Windham’s argument was false in all its bearings, and so he 
would have discovered if he had asked his heart the question; there 
never breathed a more intrepid man, nor one with quicker feelings 
of generous humanity—but his heart was not consulted upon this 
occasion. Cock fighting is much more frequent, and much more 
pernicious, for it connects gambling with cruelty : and here it may 
be observed that in all measures of preventive reform, which the 
legislature may enact, or the magistrate euforce, they will be acti 
in unison with the wishes of the well-disposed men among the cl 
for whose benefit these measures are intended; and of all the 
women :—wives and mothers will bless them for. their interference. 
Disgraceful as these practices are to the nation, and detrimental 
as they are in their consequences, they are trifling both in extent and 
in evil to the consequences of the Game Laws. Mr. Weyland’s 
letter upon this subject cannot fail of convincing every considerate 
reader that an immediate alteration in these laws is, of all legislative 
measures, the most necessary for preventing crimes, 


‘ The extent and progress of the evil,’ says this active and mest me- 
ritorious Magistrate, ‘ cannot be conceived by those who are not.con- 
versant with the lower ranks in the country villages. From extensive 
observation and inquiry, I believe in my conscience that three-fourths 
of the crimes which bring so many poor men to the gallows, have their 
origin in the habits necessarily introduced by the almost irresistible 
temptations held out in consequence of the prohibitions of the Game 
Laws, ‘and a nightly breach of their enactments,’ ‘ 


He declares of his own knowledge, that in every village with 
which 
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which he is acquainted, the profligate characters may trace the 
first corruption of their habits to this cause ; and, he says, the won- 
der is not that so many are corrupted, but that so many escape the 
temptation. This subject is so important, that Mr. Weyland’s 
statement cannot be too generally circulated, nor his object too 
strongly recommended. The game laws were intended to preserve 
the icaaten of sporting for the landed proprietors, and to secure 
game for the tables of the higher orders, as an object of luxury 
and distinction; the lower class attach no value to game as a deli- 
cacy, their sense of taste has never been cultivated, and to them it 
is only worth its weight asmeat : to them, therefore, there isnohard- 
ship in the privation, and certainly no injustice in reserving animals 
for the profit of those persous at whose cost they have been fed. 
When those laws were enacted, the gentry of England were all 
landholders ; since that time the monied interest has risen to an 
equal rank, fashion and custom have made game one of the requi- 
site luxuries of an opulent table, and three-fourths of the persons 
who consume it, and from their station in life are expected to con- 
sume it, can procure it in no other way than by purchasing from 
those persons who employ poachers, or corrupt the gamekeepers. 
Is it to be expected thata large and affluent part of the community, 
who know, that according to the customs of the country in which 
they live, game ought to appear at their tables, will abstain from 
it in deference to laws which time has made unjust by making them 
inapplicable to the existing circumstances of society, and which 
the landholders in whose favour they were framed, and in con- 
descension to whose prejudices they have too long been retained, 
are so far from respecting themselves, that the very persons, 
who would most severely punish poaching upon their own es- 
tates, make no scruple of encouraging it elsewhere, by order- 
ing gaumie at an inn whenever they are travelling? Since the 
establishment of the mail coach, and the increased rapidity 
of travelling and number of public conveyances, poaching has 
increased fifty fold ; game is conveyed from the remotest parts 
of England to the London market, and the commissariat depart- 
ment of the trade is regular and perfect. It thus posscsses greater 
facilities than smuggling ; and while the one offence prevails along 
the whole coast of the island, the other prevails in every part of it. 
Tt would be superfluous to dwell upon the consequences: the in- 
stances of homicide and murder to which it leads are now become 
so frequent, that the magnitude of the evil is universally perceived 
and acknowledged. ‘If,’ says Mr. Weyland, ‘ the object of a 
good law is to prevent the commission of an offence, it is difficult 
to speak in terms of measured indignation concerning statutes which 
at one and the same time both promote and punish the same crime. 
To 
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To be both unjust and ineffectual is the deepest reproach with 
which any law can be stained; but it is by no means the foulest 
to which the present game laws are obnoxious ;—they are not only 
unjust, as they tempt to the commission of the offence which they 
punish ; not only ineffectual, as they have no tendency to prevent 
the commission of the offence; not only absurd, as teuding to raise 
the price of game by the additions made to its cost on account of 
risk and penalties,—but they are, above all, grossly wicked, as the 
chief positive consequence is the general destruction of the morals 
of the rural population” The cause of this evil exists obviously 
im the demand for game among such of the opulent classes as can 
only procure it by purchase. The remedy which Mr. Weyland 
proposes is, to legalize the sale of game in open market, and to 
permit all occupiers of land of above thirty or forty acres in extent, 
to kill game, for sale or otherwise, on their own land, unless they 
are specially prohibited by agreement with their landlords; such per- 
son paying one guinea for hy tomar and the poulterer and inukeeper 
taking out in like manner an annual license ; and, lastly, that qua- 
lified persons should not sport upon preserved or inclosed ground 
(after notice to abstain) under a penalty of five pounds. Here 
would be an increase of revenue, if that object were worthy of con- 
’ sideration, when the welfare of the lower classes is so deeply im- 
plicated. ‘The game would be increased, as it would every where 
be the farmer’s interest to preserve it, whereas at present it is their 
interest to connive at, or encourage its destruction. It is not many 
years since the Grand Jury in one of the Northern counties received, 
when they were dining together, a basket containing two thousand 
partridges’ eggs, carefully packed.—This further and greater good 
would arise, that when the wild animals upon the land were made 
the property of the farmer by whom they are fed, they would be 
considered as such in general opinion, and the equity of the law be 
recognized by that sense of justice, which positive law can never 
offend with impunity. 

No single act of the legislature would so certainly decrease the 
number of crimes, as an alteration of the game laws. ‘There are 
other evils which the legislature might redress. The night work 
in the cotton mills, one of the most inhuman practices that ever 
calculating* avarice devised, has been prohibited ; but it is to be 
hoped that government will interfere further, and limit the day 
labour exacted from the poor children whom their parents or their 
parishes have sold to this miserable employment. 

It was a clumsy and cruel contrivance of the Romans to use 





* This act was not passed without considerable opposition ; and an attempt was made 
to procure its repeal, upon the plea, that unless the owners of cotton mills could work 
their apprentices night and day, it would amount to a surrender of all their profits! 
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hedge-hogs for clothes brushes, and prepare them for it by starving 
them to death: our method of sweeping chimnies is not more 
ingenious, and little less inhuman. ‘The practice, however, is not, 
as has been asserted, peculiar to England, nor is it of so modern an 
origin as has been supposed. The first chimney-sweepers in Ger- 
many came from Savoy, Piedmont, and the neighbouring territories, 
the only countries where chimney-sweeping for a long time was 
followed as a trade; and from hence Beckmann conjectures that 
chimnies were invented in Italy. M. Jaubert had drawn the less 
reasonable inference that the Savoyards had learnt the art of climb- 
ing from the marmots, as if the art of climbing were not learnt by 
boys wherever there are trees or crags to climb. The greater part 
of the chimney-sweepers in Paris, according to Beckmann, are 
still Savoyards. The earliest mention that we have found of this 
trade in England, is in Beaumont and Fletcher; and the brokén 
English which they have put into the mouth of Monsieur Black, 
as they call him, indicates rather a *Savoyard than a Frenchman, 
but proves that the trade was imported into this country, and origi- 
nally exercised by foreigners. If, however, we have not the sin of 
having invented it, it may be feared that we have carried it to a 
more brutal extent than any other nation ;—for, half a century ago, 
girls+ were employed in this disgusting and cruel occupation. This 
certainly would not be tolerated now by popular feeling ; nor ought 
the trade itself to be tolerated longer. Children cannot be com- 
pelled to learn it, frightful and perilous as it is, without cruelty : it 
induces a peculiar and fatal disorder, so common, as to be called 
the chimney-sweeper’s disease; and the boys, who escape the 
disease, and are neither killed by filth nor hard usage, outgro 

employment, when they shoot into manhood, and find themselves 
adrift upon the world, withoutany means of getting a livelihood ;— 
for, notwithstanding the consumption of life, the trade does not 
afford a maintenance for one in seven of those who are apprenticed 
to it. ‘ The consequence,’ says Sir Thomas Bernard, ‘ is, that the 
greater part of these boys are driven to a profligate and vicious 
course of life by the want of education and protection: that of 
about two hundred master chimney-sweepers in London, there are 
not above twenty who can make a decent livelihood by it; and 
that in most instances the master is only a lodger, having one room 
for himself, his wife, and children, and another (generally a cellar 
without a fire-place) for his soot and his apprentices, without any 





* Ma litla, litla frera, and é, chante frare chante.—Monsieur é have dis for votra 
barba, ple ta vou Monsieur. Broken French was never written thus, 
t Fawkes has an epithalamiym upon the marriage of a cobbler and a female chimney- 
sweeper. : 
means 
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means of providing for their comfort, health, or cleanliness, and 
without any other bed for them than the soot-bags which they have 
been using in the course of their day’s work.’ A recent case of 
atrocious barbarity, in which a child was killed in such a manner 
that the law could not pronounce it murder, though the act was 
committed, and the guilt in its worst degree incurred, has called 
the public attention strongly to this subject. It is some years since 
the Adelphi Society granted a premium for the invention of a 
machine, which supersedes the necessity of employing human crea- 
tures in this shocking manner. An act of parliament should be 
passed to abolish the present trade, and public benevolence would, 
beyond all doubt, find suitable provision for the little slaves who 
would thus be emancipated. 

»A man of wit, seeing the chimney-sweepers in their May-day 
trappings, observed that he had often heard of the majesty of the 
people, and these were doubtless some of the young princes. But 
with what feelings will a good man contemplate these wrétched 
beings in their every-day state, when he thinks of the majesty of 
human nature, the’ capacities with which it is endowed, and the 
immortality for which it is created? When he reflects upon the 
condition of these most forlorn and pitiable of his species, and 
upon the far greater numbers who are working at unwholesome 
occupations in hot and offensive rooms, debarred the natural en- 
joymeuts which childhood instinctively requires, deprived even of 
fresh air, destitute of all moral, intellectual, and religious educa- 
tion, and habituated from their earliest years to whatever can cor- 
rupsthe imagination and defile the heart—with what feelings will 

hristian call to mind the words of his Lord and Redeemer— 
* Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them uot; for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven!’ It is not in respect to his 
Creator alone that man is as clay in the potter’s hands: human 
institutions make the difference between ihe Englishman and the 
savage ; and in the same country between the happiest members of 
an enlightened age, and the veriest wretch in St. Giles’s, whose 
life displays at once the extremes of degradation and of misery. 
Ambition kas received so memorable a lesson in these late years, 
that it will probably be long before another war be undertaken in 
Europe for the mere purposes of conquest, Let us hope that the 
time is not far distant, when the first object of every Christian 
government will be to better the condition of the people, and 
remove as many as possible of the factitious evils which flesh is heir 
to. The first great and indispensable measure is to provide for the 
instruction of the people, by training up the children in the way 
they should go. 
About 
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About five years have elapsed since some remarks were submitted 
to the public, in this journal, upon the Origin,* Nature, and Ob- 
ject of the New System of Education. At that time an attempt 
had been made, with matchless effrontery, to give the merit of the 
discovery to an impudent pretender, and to vilify the real author, 
as one who recommenced that the poor should be kept in igno- 
rance. We exposed these calumnies, and proved by official docu- 
ments, the authenticity of which could not be called in question, 
that the system originated at Madras, where the principle of self- 
tuition, having been accidentally resorted to in practice, was first 
perceived as a principle, and as such applied, and carried into full 
effect. Since the publication of our essay, time, by whom all con- 
troversies are finally decided, has gone far toward deciding this.— 
Joseph Lancaster has disappeared from the Laucasterian schools 
which his partizans founded; and as they begin to be ashamed of 
the name, as well as of the man, the name is disappearing also. 
Meantime the Madras system has been exhibited under the auspices 
of the National Society ; and all who have visited the Central School 
are witnesses that the process of education is carried on to the 
greatest possible advantage of the pupils, and with the greatest pos- 
sible ease, expedition, and economy. When the last Annual Re- 
port of the Society was published, there were about 700:schools 
conducted under their auspices, and the number of children com- 
prized in these schools exceeded 100,000. Promising, however, as 
this is, and great as is the good which has been effected, it is little 
in comparison with what might be done. It rests upon no stable 
foundation. The more zealous and munificent benefactors may 
leave none to supply their loss, when they drop ‘off in the course of 
nature ; and it must not be expected that individual liberality will 
always keep pace with the demands which are made upon it. But 
a business of such momentous interest should not depend upon 
casual means alone; nor ought government to rely upon private 
benevolence for the performance of one of the most imperative and 
important of al] public duties. 

The wicked opinion, that it is godd policy for a government to 
keep the people in ignorance, has been exposed by Sir William 
Davenant, in arguments which the.circumstances of his own age 
suggested; aud which are but too applicable at present :—‘ A 
maxim,’ he says, ‘ sounding like the litile subtlety of ove that is a 
statesman only by birth or beard, and merits not his place by much 
thinking. For ignorance is rude, censorious, jealous, obstinate, 
and proud; these-being exactly the ingredients of which disobe- 





* Vol. VI. No. XL. Afterwards enlarged and published separately under this title. 
VOL. XV. NO. XXIX. Q dience 
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dience is made: and obedience proceeds from ample consideration, 
of which knowledge consists ; and knowledge will soon: put into 
one scale the weight of oppression, and in the other the heavy bur- 
den which disobedience lays on us in the effects of civil war; and 
then even tyranny will seem much lighter, when the hand of su- 
preme power binds up our load, and lays it artfully on us, than. 
esbedhinen, (the parent of confusion,) when we all load one ano- 
ther, in which every one increases his fellow’s burden to lessen his 
own.’ Such was the judgement of a wise man in evil times, when 
the unhappy temper of the age seemed to admit no medium between 
absolute power and anarchy; it was his opinion, that the wisest 
policy, even for a despotic government, was to instruct the people ; 
—how much more, then, must it be the interest of a government 
wisely constructed, justly administered, and perfectly free, like ours, 
especially when its internal enemies are continually labouring to 
bring it into disrepute by imposing the shallowest sophistry, the 
grossest misrepresentations, and the most impudent falsehoods, upon 
the ignorance of the vulgar! 

The recent parliamentary inquiry has shewn that there are from 
120 to 130,000 children in the metropolis without the means of 
education; between three and four thousand of whom are let 
out by their parents to beggars, or employed in pilfering,—and thus 
trained up for profligacy, the prison, and the gallows! A like 
proportion would be found in all large cities, and throughout 
the manufacturing districts a far greater. It is not necessary to 
dwell upon the impolicy and evil consequences of suffering so large 
a part of the community to grow up in ignorance,—it. is not ne- 
cessary to point out the political danger and the moral guilt: these 
points will not now be disputed; all parties are agreed upon 
the duty and necessity of educating the people. The point which 
is disputed is, whether upon any great and general plan of national 
education, the children should or should net be instructed in the 
principles of the established church. But if governments are se- 
cure in proportion as the great body of the subjects are attached to 
the institutions of their country, it necessarily follows that national 
education ought to be conducted in conformity to those institutions. 
No proposition in geometry is more certain than this; no inference 
is more inevitable. Upon this principle our public schools and 
colleges have all been founded—imstitutions which are unrivalled in 
the rest of the world. The very sects in condescension to whom we 
are required to exclude the doctrines of the church from public 
education, would be the first to acknowledge the unreasonableness 
of the request, if they were not aware of its consequences, as tend- 
ing to sap aud subvert the establishment which they detest. — 

e 
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the Quakers or the Romanists so to regulate their seminaries, and 
accommodate the mode of mstruction, that the children of church- 
men may not be excluded,—and they will laugh you, and deservedly 
laugh you, to scorn! The very Romanist we silence you by an 
appeal to the Bible—Train up a child in the way that he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it. 

The cost of national education is rendered so trifling, by Dr. Bell’s 
intellectual steam-engine, that the expense would present no obsta- 
cle ; but it is only by the legislature that this good can be rendered 
permanent, and extended to the whole nation. Fain would we see 
a system of parochial schools connected with the church establish- 
ment, and fencing it like a line of outworks, and the parish clerks 
raised into respectability by being made the parish schoolmasters, 
when_a race of men had been fitted for the office. Among the 

ueries which the excellent Bishop Berkley proposed to the consi- 
tion of the public, are the following: ‘ Whether it bé not of 
great advantage to the church of Rome, that she hath clergy suited 
to all ranks of men, in gradual subordination from cardinals down 
to mendicants? Whether her numerous poor clergy are not very 
useful in missions, and of much influence with the people? Whe- 
ther, in defect of able missionaries; persons conversant in low life, 
and speaking the Irish tongue, (he is here referring particularly to 
Ireland,) if well instructed in the first principles of religion, and in 
the Popish controversy, though for the rest on a level with the 
parish clerks, or the schoolmasters of charity-schools, may not be fit 
to mix with =r bring over our poor illiterate natives to the 
established church? And whether in these views, it may not be 
right to breed up some of the better sort of children in the charity- 
schools, and qualify them for missionaries, catechists, and readers ?” 
Berkley published his Querist about eighty years ago: these hints 
which he then threw out for the benefit of Ireland, might have 
excited some useful reflections in England also ; and if the heads 
of the English church at that time had been actuated by a spirit like 
that of this excellent prelate,—the zeal of Wesley and Whitfield, 
instead of being inflamed and exasperated by ill-judged and illegal 
resistance, might have been conciliated, regulated, and so wisely 
directed, that these extraordinary men might have been to the 
Establishment what Dominic and Loyola were to the Romish 
Church, instead of becoming the founders of a schism. No person 
can contemplate the organization and the rapid increase of the Me- 
thodists, without perceiving the imminent danger with which the 
national church is threatened: but a full sense of these dangers, 
and a full perception of the evils which they have done, and the 
heavier evil to be apprehended from their further success must not 
prevent us from acknowledging that they have done good also, and 
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sown the seeds of the Gospel in many places which would other- 
wise still have remained waste ground. At the time of the Refor- 
mation, the Romish church was in its worst state, its scandalous 
abuses having in fact provoked that tremendous, but needful and 
salutary seodlition. A dissolute clergy, and a series of atheistical 
popes, some of whom were the most profligate of the human race, 
seemed to delight in outraging all decenty, and insulting the peo- 
ple upon whose credulity they preyed. The doctrines and disci- 
pline of that corrupt church remain unaltered ;—the same idolatry 
exists—the same polythei$m, the same assumption of infallibility, 
the same consistent intolerance; while the practice of auricular 
confession, and the celibacy of the clergy, produce the same injuri- 
ous consequences to the purity of private morals and the well-being 
of society. But the Romish church, even in Italy, and in Rome 
itself, has learnt decency of manners from the Reformation ; and 
the conduct of its higher clergy, which was formerly so shameless, 
has become decorous in most cases, and exemplary in many. Had 
it been thus in the sixteenth century, we should perhaps have re- 
tained some of its institutions, which, with due modifications, might 
be rendered as useful as they were then pernicious. One of its chief 
advantages is, that no men who can possibly serve it m any station, 
are precluded from its service: it has, therefore, always members 
enough, and among them subjects suited to'every sphere and every 
kind of duty,—from the cardinal who directed with absolute con- 
troul the councils of the French or Spanish monarchy, in the days 
of their greatest power, to the lay brother, who performed with 
unaffected humility the menial offices of a hospital. The Metho- 
dists also have this advantage ; for they are wise in their generation. 
Archbishop Wake is known to have taken some steps toward effect- 
ing a union’ with the church of Rome; and the same benevolent 
hope has been expressed by the most learned and most liberal of 
the English Catholics. With the Methodists a union is possible ; 
yet even here the difficulties are so many,—such a concession of 
‘dignity is required from the one side, and of power from the other, 
with perhaps some sacrifice of prejudice from both,—that it would 
appear absurd to recommend a measure which is so devoutly to be 
‘wished. ‘ 

There is always, and there ever will be, a quantity of religious 
enthusiasm in every civilized community, which becomes useful or 
injurious, as it is well or erroneously directed. ‘To prevent it is 
impossible—even if its prevention were desirable ;—it arises out of 
‘the condition of human nature, and is one of the manifestations of 
our immortality. Where it occurs in youth and opening manhood, 
it is most commonly in great measure factitious, and its duration 
may bedoubted. ‘The vanity of human wishes, and the instability of 
humaa 
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human happiness, trite as the topics are, must be experienced before 
they influence our conduct. It is not in the heyday of health and 
enjoyment—it is not in the morning sunshine of his vernal day—that 
man can be expected feelingly to remember his latter end, and to 
fix his héart upon eternity. In the order of nature, what Hartley 
calls theopathy, is not, and ought not, to be looked for, as the pre- 
dominant feeling of youth; the religious enthusiasm of youth is 
likely to abate, or sometimes the appearance is retained when the 
reality has evaporated, and zeal as it cools settles into hypocrisy. 
But in after-life many causes operate to wean us from the world: 
grief softens the heart, sickness searches it; the blossoms of hope are 
shed; death cuts down the flower of our affections: the disap- 
pointed man turns his thoughts toward a state of existence where his 
wiser desires may be fixed with the certainty of faith; the success- 
ful man feels that.the objects which he has so ardently pursued fail 
to satisfy the cravings of an immortal spirit; the wicked man turneth 
away from his wickedness that he may save his soul alive. Among 
men who, to borrow a Catholic expression, are thus undeceived, the 
Catholic church has, in all times, found its most efficient and useful 
ministers, from the days of St. Augustine to La Harpe. They re- 
quire to be actively employed,—in /abore quies,—the restless spirit 
finds food and gratification in action, and could not be supported 
without it. But the English church has no room for them in her 
ranks, and provides no employment for them; they are therefore 
gathered into the Methodist fold. 
During the first age of Methodism, Bishop Lavington published 
a curious parallel between the enthusiasm of the Methodists and 
Papists,—the former were not then so well understood as they are 
at present, and the latter a great deal better. At that time the sect 
was in its first effervescence, and committed many extravagancies 
and follies, which in the natural process of fermentation have since 
worked off. If their journals and experiences then afforded abundant 
resemblances to the legends of the Romish church, a parallel would 
now hold equally good with many of their institutions and prac- 
tices,—in their confessions, their system of itinerancy, and the 
knowledge of human nature which they have shewn in raising 
women to a degree of importance in their church, which has in no 
slight degree contributed to its rapid progress. Possibly it may 
not be long (after the example of the Romish church,—in this in- 
stance truly exemplary) before they form societies like the Beguines 
of Flanders, and the Saurs de la Charité of France, whom the 
French found it necessary to re-establish* for the good of humanity, 
when 





* What Portalis said upon this subject in his report upon the Concordat well deserves 
e3 attention, 
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when first they n to restore the forms of religion. ‘The com- 
missioners, whom Louis XVI. sent to inspect the English hospitals, 
said that the only thing wanting there was religious charity. It is, 
indeed, to be wished-that a religious character could be. given to 
many of our institutions,—they would then become more respected 
and more useful. -The overseer, for instance, has a Christian duty 
to perform as well as a civil office, and were it but thus considered 
in public estimation, the duty would be the better discharged. Do 
what we can for ameliorating society, there must still be hospitals 
for the sick, asylums for the destitute, and prisons for the criminal ; 
but the prison might be made a place of moral discipline, the poor 
house a place of religious retreat; and if Christian consolation 
found its way into the hospital, the wounded spirit might be healed 
when the bodily disease was irremediable. 

The Report of the Society for benefiting the Poor contains an 
account of two religious societies formed among the aged poor at 
the suggestion of the excellent Bishop of Durham. The members 
meet together on Sunday evening for religious improvement; they 
engage to promote, as far as is in their power by influence and ex- 
ample, the observance of the Sabbath, and to do every thing that in 
them lies for promoting good will, good neighbourhood, and 
Christianity one amongst another; and they allot a tenth part of 
the little which they can lay by to the relief of their more, neces- 


sitous neighbours. A Penny per week is paid by each ber, 


and the contributions of honorary members created a fund which 
enabled their weekly deposit to be returned at ihe end of the year; 
twofold to all above sixty years of age, threefold to those who 
had reached the full age of man, and fourfold to those of fourscore. 
If that due instruction be given in ch:idhood, which it is _the inte- 
rest and the duty of a Christian government to provide for all its sub- 
jects, none will then perish through ignorance,—there will be a rule 
of conduct for every one in life, and a consolation in age and calae 





attention. ‘ Qu’avons nous fait, quand, aprés la dévastation générale, nous avons voulu 
rétablir nos hospices? Nous avons rappelé ces vierges Chréticnnes connues sous le nom de 
Seurs de la Charité, qui se sont si généreusement consacrées au service de ’humanité mal- 
infirme et - Cenest ni Vamour-propre ui la gloire qui peuvent en- 
actions trop dégotitantes, et trop pén*hles pour pouvoir étre payés 
applaudissemens ae ect den eat er an eames des hommes ; et 
ne peut trouver ifs d’encouragement et de séle cette piété qui anime 
Bs Steightonnce, qui tht Sirangave ante conttle dus tnonde, 6¢ ql fale golecr dans ts carelive 
du bien public des consolations que la raison seule ne pourrait nous donner. On a fait, 
@autre part, la triste expérience, que des mercénaires sans motif intérieur qui. puisse les 
attacher constamment @ leur devoir, ne sauroient remplacer des personnes animées pur 
Vesprit de la religion, c’est a dire, par un principe qui est supérieur aux sentimens de la 
nature, et qui pouvant seul motiver tous les sacrifices, est seul capable de nous faire braver 
tous les degoits ct tous les dangers.’ : 
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mity, except they wilfully go wrong. What it is to possess that 
consolation, and what it is to be without it, may be better shewn 
by example, than by any reasoning. A woman at Dundee, in 
humble life, was left a widow in her youth, with one child; she 
supported herseif and the boy, and paid a trifle for his education: 
her own had been entirely neglected. When he was twelve years 
old, the mother was afflicted with a paralytic stroke, which confined 
her to her bed a hopeless cripple. The boy then procured work 
at an Osnaburgh manufactory; every morning he cleaned the room, 
prepared breakfast, and made her comfortable for the day before he 
went to his loom; a neighbour occasionally called in to assist her 
during his absence. The child taught her to read, she procured a 
Bible, and the comfort which she found there was such, that when 
she had thus been bed-ridden for five years she called herself one 
of the happiest of mortals. Now for the contrast: A woman, in 
humble life also, being seduced in her youth, and finding herself 
pregnant, retired under the strong sense of shame to a lonely cot- 
tage, and there brought forth a daughter who proved an idiot, and 
for that reason, being always helpless as an infant, was always an 
object of unabated tenderness and love. More than fifty years they 
ded together, the mother excluding as much as possible all com- 
merce with the world, aud supporting herself and her child by her 
own labour. In 1810 the idiot died, and the survivor was seen, a few 
yearg afterwards, by one whom humanity, not less than. curiosity, 
induged to visit her—her grief being spoken of as extraordinary 
both for its strength and duration. The village near which she 
lived is situated in ove of the most exposed, wild, unfrequented, and 
barren spots in Somersetshire, and the hovel was one of the most 
miserable hiding places in which wretchedness had ever laid itself 
down to die. Nota footstep or patten-mark was near the door, 
‘scarcely any vestige of a path; the cracked mud wall was not more 
than four.feet in height, and the roof had no other covering than 
the damp green moss under which the thatch hadrotted. ‘The moor 
sheep (says the friend from whose letter we are now writing) lying 
under the black rocks, which every where appeared among the sur- 
rounding heath and peat, seemed better housed and sheltered than the 
inmate of this nook of misery. The inside was, if possible, worse, 
yet it seemed .as if some care had formerly been taken to make it 
comfortable; for the bedstead on which the old woman sate, and 
whatever furniture damp and neglect had not destroyed, appeared 
once to have been decent; there were mildewed prints upon the 
walls, which in better days had been neatly nailed up with red tape, 
‘and in what had once been a window there were some flower pots, 
but the plants were dead; the window was stopt up with weeds, 
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and covered with cobwebs, on which the damp had collected in 
large drops. She was sitting erect on the bed with her arms folded, 
anda countenance that exhibited the character of sullenness rather 
than of grief. Her features were strong but regular, such as in 
youth had probably been beautiful in no ordinary degree, and even 
now had much womanly expression in them when she spoke. ~All 
her neighbours had long dreaded and abused her for being a witch; 
and the overseers, with whom she was compelled to have inter- 
ceurse, had brought no unusual degree of feeling or charity to the 
execution of their office: no wonder then that a stranger should be 
doubtfully received. The visitor began the conversation by begging 
shelter, and presently made some observations on the state of the 
hovel. She said she had done with comfort, and did not wish to be 
better off. He asked if her neighbours were kind to her; her answer 
was that she never would have neighbours at any time, much less 
now; she used to be happy without them, and they could not make 
her happy now. He inquired if she could get sufficient food; yes, 
she said, but she ate little and cared not what it was; her clothing 
was supplied by the parish. Did she never go out? But seldom, 
she made answer, because she did not chuse to be asked questions. 
The stranger then said that, although she might dislike any human 
company, she might, perhaps, find some amusement in keepi 
chicken; ‘and he offered to set her up with some, and with food to 
keep them. She replied that she never more would take care of any 
living thing; it was a kind offer, but she had her reasons for refus- 
ing it. The determined tone of her voice and her manner compelled 
him to drop the conversation, and he had too much humanity to 
touch on the immediate cause of her grief. Her notions of religion 
were too indistinct to afford her any relief,—they had never been 
cultivated,—and the fruit therefore was not to be found when it was 
wanting. Nor was there any of that pride which enables many 
to. bear up against affliction: it was vehement g#ef acting upon 
a strong mind and strong frame, unmixed, unsophisticated, unalle- 
viated,—and, for want of the most precious of all the Almighty’s 
gifts to man, unalleviable. She was at that time seventy-six, and 
in such bodily strength and health, that she seemedlikely long to 
continue in this awful state. This case is the more impressive, be- 
cause the subject possessed no ordinary strength of heart, and no 
ordinary capacity of virtue, else shame would not have wrought on 
her so strongly in her youth, nor her affections have retained such 
intensity in age. ‘The mere absence of religion caused this excess 
of misery. More frightful instances might be related where this 
want of religion is combined with moral depravity: One of those 
wretched women who infest the streets of London was carried to 
a hospital, some few months ago, dying under the effects of poison 
which 
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which she had accidentally taken; some of the last words she ut- 
tered were, that this was a blasted world, and she cared not how 
soon she were out of it! 

There will be lost members under any system of society: but if 
any be lost for want of competent instruction, the fault is in the 
society more than in the individual,—and to whom shall the guilt be 
imputed? When we have stated upon the authority of parliament 
that there are above 130,000 children in London, who are at this 
time without the means of education, and that there are from three 
to four thousand who are let out to beggars, and trained up in dis- 
honesty;—even this represents only a part of the evil;—if the 
children are without education, the parents are without religion ;—in 
the metropolis of this enlightened nation the church to which they 
should belong has provided for them no places of worship; and 
* two thirds of the lower order of people in London,’ Sir Thomas 
Bernard says, ‘ Jive as utterly ignorant of the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity, and are as errant and unconverted pagans, as if they had 
existed in the wildest part of Africa.’ The case is the same in 
Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield, and in all our large towns; 
the greatest part of the manufacturing populace, of the miners and 
colliers, are in the same condition, and if they are not universally 
so, itis more owing to the zeal of the Methodists than to any 
other cause. 

The chancellor of the exchequer has intimated (while this paper 
was preparing) that another session will not pass over without means 
being taken for supplying, in some degree, the scandalous want of 
churches in the metropolis. But it is not in London only that the 
population has outgrown the establishment. It appears by Mr. 
Rickman’s Tables that the population of England and Wales has 
nearly doubled in. the last hundred years; and the ten years which 
intervened between thé enumeration of 1801 and 1811, shew an in- 
crease of 1,377,000, being about 13 per cent. Since the Refor- 
mation it has never been complained that the clergy were too nume- 
rous for the duty which they had to perform; their numbers, how- 
ever, have not increased, while the population has thus doubled upon 
them; the best mode of rendering what they do more effective, aud 
of enabling them to do more, is by preparing the rising generation, 
—by building up an outer and subsidiary establishment of parochial 
schools. 

‘The age for enacting Utopias is gone by; but God forbid that 
we should cease to look on in hope and in faith to the gradual and 
possible amelioration of society !—God forbid that we should cease 
to pray for it, and to labour for it as we may! We have lived to see 
the abolition of the Slave Trade,— we have lived to see the disco- 
very of Vaccination, eveuts by which one of the greatest moral, and 
one 
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one of the greatest physical evils in the world will ultimately be 
rooted out. The condition of one great and important class of the 
community (the military and naval class) has been most materially 
improved: a wiser and humaner discipline is gradually obtaining 
in both services; the principle has been introduced of increase of 
y in proportion to Jength of service, and the man who has served 

country one and twenty years is entitled to his discharge, and to 
@ pension of a shilling a day for life. He who enters the service 
young may thus retire from it at an age when he has years of enjoy- 
ment to look onto in the course of nature. A proportionate pen- 
sion is allotted to those who are discharged fourteen years, 
and sickness or infirmity entitles a man to a support after seven. 
Honorary distinctions have been extended to privates as well as 
officers. Regimental schools have been established, and munificent 
institutions founded, for the of the defenders of their coun- 
try. When these benefits shall be generally understood there will 
be no difficulty in recruiting the army and navy, desertions will be- 
come less frequent, and the necessity of pressing will in time be 
superseded. Nor will the condition of the peasantry, and the ma- 
nufacturing populace, be less essentially improved when those mea- 
sures, which the practical philanthropists have recommended, shall 
be generally introduced. Let there be a system of parochial schools, 
connected with the church establishment, where every child may 
receive the rudiments of necessary knowledge, and be well instructed 
in his moral and religious duties. Let the temptations to guilt be 
lessened by a prohibition of those brutal sports which harden the 
heart, and by an alteration of the Game Laws, which are absurd, 
pernicious, and abominable. Let us multiply farms instead of 
throwing many into one. Let the labourer, wherever it is possi- 
ble, have his grass plot and his garden. Let the inducements of 
industry be further strengthened by the universal institution of 
Saving Banks, giving thus to every one the fair prospect and easy 
means of providing in youth for the increased expenses of manhood. 
Were these measures adopted the poor rates would diminish, and 
in no long time disappear ; and the asylums, which would still be re- 
quired for friendless age, and helpless infirmity, might be so regu- 
dated as to acquire a religious use and a religious character. They 
who exert themselves in promoting these objects, and such as these, 
are the genuine patriots, the true reformers, the real friends of the 


ple. 
Pet if these things were done, says the metaphysical politician, 
the country would be overstocked; Mr. Malthus’s discovery must 
be remembered, and the ‘ new science of population!’ —The new 
science of population !—First rate powers display themselves in the 
same manner in all ages. Alter but the place and time of thei 
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birth, and the Aristotle of Greece would have been the Bacon of 
England; Héschylus might have been our Shakspeare, Demos- 
thenes have led a House of Commons, and the Hannibal of one 
time have been the Wellington of another. Great men set their 
stamp upon the age,—it is otherwise with the small craft, the age 
sets its stamp upon them. Men of genius work like the sculptor 
for posterity upon enduring materials; the second and third-ratelings 
compose works of perishable stuff to the fleeting fashion of the 
day. The same temper of mind, which in old times spent itself 
upon scholastic questions, and at a later age in commentaries upon 
the Scriptures, has in these days taken, the direction of metaphysical 
or statistic philosophy. Bear witness, Bullion and Corn Laws! 
Bear witness,the New Science of Population! and the whole host 
of productions to which these happy topics have given birth, from the 
humble magazine essay, up to the bold octavo, and more ambitious 
uarto. The type of the disease has varied at different times, but 
the disease remains the same—a colliquative diarrhoea of the intel- 
lect—arising from its strong appetite and weak digestion. 

To legislate upon theories of population would be as absurd as 
if a physician upon some theory of pneumatics were to set respi- 
ration to music, and order all his patients to regulate their breathings 
by the time. A numerous population is, like the Amreeta cup of 
Kehama, the greatest of evils or the greatest of blessings, accord- 
ing to the government which wields it. A people properly in- 
structed in their duty, and trained up in habits of industry and hope, 
which induce prudence, can never be too numerous while any por- 
tion of their own country remains uncultivated, or any part of the 
habitable earth gncolonized. To feason against the amelioration of 
society from such an apprehension is worse than folly. Under the 
most favourable circumstances which the most ardent enthusiast 
can contemplate, millenniums must pass away before the earth 
could be replenished ;—till that time the first commandment which 
man received from his Creator stands unrepealed,—and if ever that 
time should come the Creator may then be trusted: meantime it is 
the truest policy and the highest duty to improve the condition of 
the . The better the are instructed, the happier and 
- the better they will become; the happier they are, the more 
will multiply ; the more they multiply, the greater will be the wealth, 
and strength, and security of the state ; and these maxims are as cer- 
tain as the laws of nature and of God. 
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Art. [X.—The History of Persia, from the most Early Period 
to the Present Time: containing an Account of the Religion, 
Government, Usages, and Character of the Inhabitants af that 

Kingdom. By Colonel Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B., K.L.S. 

tate Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Persia, &c. 2 vols. 

4to. pp. 650—715. ; 


T° write the history of a distant nation is likely to be, in most 
instauces, a thankless labour, since few men feel so disin- 
terested a love of knowledge as to give up their time and attention 
to events in which their forefathers had no concern, and which can 
by no probability prove important either to themselves or their 
posterity. ‘There have been, indeed, some splendid instances of 
success in this most difficult branch of authorship ; ant whoever has 
sufficient courage to begin the perusal of the History of the Sara- 
cens, by Ockley, or the Abyssinian Annals of Bruce, will find his 
tedium and trouble overpowered and overpaid by the strong moral 
painting and dramatic vivacity with which those vigorous writers 
have been able to diversify and elevate their subject. But such 
talents fall to the lot of few; and Des Guignes, in his History of 
the Huns, and the Jesuits in that of China, are appalling examples 
that they who chuse such themes must generally look for the reward 
of their researches in the pleasure of research alone; must be con- 
tent to be more praised than read, and to see their works placed 
among those which, in every library, are least frequently disturbed. 
from their cobwebs. a 
But the mighty nation which is the subject of Sir J. Malcolm’s 
toils is not so far removed from, the course of Eyropean politics 
and curiosity as to render its history devoid of attraction. As 
arbiters of all the eastern, and no small portion of the western 
world, the subverters of Babylon and Egypt, the restorers of 
Jerusalem, the invaders first, and then the victims of Greece and 
Macedon, Cyrus and his successors are among .our first and most 
interesting acquaintances, and those from whom we derive our most 
familiar examples of the instability of human affairs ; of the virtues 
whereby empires are founded, and the weakness which hastens their 
decay. At a later date, and with a kingdom less entensive, we 
discover, nevertheless, the sovereigus of Persia adorned with the yet 
prouder distinction of having withstood and rivalled Rome in the 
full tide of her power and fortune. Even the palsying influence 
of Mohammedanism has not sufficed to render this country insigni- 
ficant in the politics of the western world. Her situation, more 
than her strength, rendered her a sort of favourite with Christians 
so long as the unwieldy power of the Turkish sultans continued to 
alarm the eastern provinces of Christendom ; and at the present day, 
though with a divided empire, and slowly recovering from a a, 
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of unexampled distress and misrule, we have seen the favour of the 
kings of Teheraun and Caubul courted at an expense and with an 
anxiety which sufficiently evince their real or supposed importance 
to the Muscovite protectors of Georgia and the British conquerors 
of Hindostan. Nor—though the face of the country, and the man- 
ners of the people have been often and ably described—is the subject 
of Persia yet exhausted. Chardin, indeed, has introduced us not 
only to the land itself, but to the houses, the habits, and almost the 
friendship of its inhabitants; and Sir William Jones has rescued 
their poetry and literature from those imputations which our igno- 
rance and idleness had previously combined to throw on them. But 
it is by the history of a nation that the national character is best 
unfolded; and much may be expected from an historian who is qua- 
lified for his task, not only by access to the records of former times, 
but by personal observation and inquiry as to the events which 
have occurred in his own; who has been enabled to compare the 
accounts of ancient writers with the phenomena actually existing 
in the country; and who has had sufficient experience both in 
the wars and politics of the east, to judge, with something of a prac- 
tical eye, as to those anomalies which are most apt to perplex or 
mislead the European student. We opened accordingly the present 
history with expectations highly raised; and in all those points for 
which Sir J. Malcolm himself is fairly answerable, it is but justice 
to say that we have not been disappointed. We have seldom met 

with a work where a greater internal evidence is displayed both of 
candour and of industry; and we can safely promise abundant 
instruction and aniusement to those who have courage enough to 
surmount the appalling fables by which the earlier chapters of 
Persian history are occupied and encumbered. 

That history, as delivered to us by native authorities, is divided 
by Sir J. Malcolm, after the example of Sir W. Jones, into—‘ the 
fabuleus,’ including all which precedes Kai-kobad, whom Sir J. 
Malcolm (we apprehend erroneously) identifies with the Deioces of 
Herodotus ;—‘ the poetical, or that part which contains some facts 
and much fiction,’ from the Kaianian dynasty to the accession of 
Ardisheer Babigan ; and ‘ the historical,’ which begins with that 
monarch, and continues uninterrupted to the present period. Now, 
as Ardisheer, or Artaxerxes, by whom the Parthian dynasty was ex- 
pelled, and that of the native Persians restored, was contemporary 
with Alexander Severus, and ascended the throne A. D. 226—this 
is surprizingly late for the commencement of authentic history in a 
country which, from the very earliest time to which our knowledge 
of its inhabitants extends, has been ia possession of the art of writ- 
ing, and in a state of civilization far greater than is necessary to in- 
duce mankind to preserve the records of their own achievements 
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and those of their ancestors. It is so, however ; and, without un- 
dervaluing the labour and ingenuity displayed im extracting some 
scattered facts from the general mass of fable, and in reconciling 
others with the more credible accounts of the Greek and Roman 
historians, we greatly fear that the system of native Persian history, 
anterior to the period already mentioned, reposes on a foundation 
too weak to be of any considerable use, either in checking or cor- 
recting the facts or chronology of those western writers, on whom 
alone (as Sir John Malcolm, with much good sense, acknowledges) 
we can depend for any rational information. - 

He pleads, it is true, and pleads with reason, in behalf of those 
wonders which engross his earlier chapters, that— 

* If we desire to be fully informed of a nation’s history, we must not 
reject the fables under which the few traces that remain of its origin 
are concealed. These, however extravagant, always merit attention, 
They have an influence on the character of the people to whom they 
relate. They mix with their habits, their literature, and sometimes 
with their religion. They become, in short, national legends, which it 
is sacrilege to doubt; and to question the deeds of a Roostum, would 
raise in the breast of a Persian all those feelings which would be ex- 
cited in that of an Englishman, if he heard a foreigner detract from the 
great name of Alfred. Such heroes often rise in importance (as far as 
their example is of value) in proportion as their real i is lost in 
obscurity ; they are adopted as models by the painters and the poets 
of their country; every human virtue is ascribed to them; and men 
are taught their duty from fables decorated with names which they have 
learnt (learned) to venerate from their cradle, and the love of which 
is.cherished with all the enthusiasm of national pride.’—vol. i. p. 7. 

But though it be undoubtedly important to our knowledge of 
national character to be possessed, in some degree, of those facts 
to which the attention of youth is chiefly directed, and which leave 
no doubtful tinge on the temper and habits of maturer age—yet 
is the value, we apprehend, of these fabulous and ovale Nanna 
of arelative rather than a positive description. They serve to 
illustrate that state of society which can receive them as truths, and 
act on them as precedents, more than that which they themselves 
profess to depict to us; and they will continue to possess this value, 
though the little historic truth which they contain should be buried 
so deep, or so lamentably mutilated, as to elude discovery, or not 
te be worth digging for. In general, we cannot help thinking that 
such legends may be more advantageously placed in a dissertation 
preliminary to the history of those countries to which they belong, 
than incorporated with the work itself, and placed on a footing 
with those. events which are probable in themselves and detailed 
on sufficient authority: for we are not to suffer our prejudice 
against eastern writers,to carry us away so far as to co that 
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ng history, deserving of the name, is really to be found among them. 
From the period which we have already noticed, and still more 
from that of the Mohammedan conquest, the annals of Persia are 
related by a succession of authors who are, in all essential respects, 
qualified to rank with the best models of ancient or modern Eu- 
rope; and this very clearness of their more recent annals is in itself 
a considerable presumption against the authenticity of the marvellous 
and contradictory narratives which, in order of time, precede them. 
But the following short account of the style in which the ancient 
Persian history is written, and the authority on which it reposes, 
may enable our readers to decide for themselves, bow far their 
writers are to be relied on, either in supplanting (as Richardson de- 
sired they should do) the authority of western historians when treat- 
ing of the East—or in elucidating and confirming (as Sir John 
Malcolm has, by their means, endeavoured) the testimony of Hero- 
uotus and the Scriptures. 

The great majority of Persian historians commence the history 
of their country with a certain king Kaiomurs, whom the Guebres 
describe as the first-created man, but whom the Mohammedans 
are content to make the grandson of Noah. Both adorn him with 
the character of a mighty legislator—the civilizer of the world, and 
the inventor of almost all useful arts; and both ascribe to him ex- 
ploits which would seem to identify him with that mythological 

mn who was the Osiris and Bacchus of the west, and the 
ions of India. ‘There is, however, a single author, Mohsin Fani, 
(whom Sir William Jones regarded as worthy of great credit, but 
whom Sir John Malcolm is inclined to treat with far less deference,) 
who, not satisfied with this moderate degree of antiquity, deduces, 
on the alleged authority of ancient Zend and Peblivi writings, the 
empire of Persia and the world (through a long series of kings 
and revolutions anterior to Kaiomurs)—from the prophet Mahabad, 
a sort of preadamite being, who, though not the first-created man, 
was, except his wife, the only survivor of one of those great cycles 
which, in the opinion of many nations in the east, successively 
terminate and renew the series of earthly things. It is almost need- 
less to observe, that Mahabad and his successors are described as 
doing every thing which is usually attributed to fabulous kings 
and lawgivers. They beget children—they invent astronomy—they 
teach mankind the ceremonies of religion and the practice of jus- 
tice,—and are each of them contented with a very moderate reign 
of eight or ten thousand years. 

_ The exploits of the Paishdadian and Kaianian dynasties, with 
which the Mohammedans begin their history, are of a nature not 
materially different from those of the Dabistan:—Kaiomurs makes 
war against the Deevs, (devils, or enchanters,) assisted by an —, 
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of lions and tigers—Jemsheed, his great grandson,—the most mag- 
nificent of all the ancient Persian kings,—is driven, amid the dis- 
sipations natural to youth, from a throne which he had barely filled 
seven centuries, by a foreign tyrant, Zohauk ; who himself, after 
almost depopulating Persia in the course of a thousand years, was 
dethroned and slain by a blacksmith of the name of Kawah, who 
placed on the throne Ferihoon, a descendant of the native kings,— 
and whose leathern apron was thenceforth, as the Persian historians 
assure us, the royal standard of their monarchy. The adventures 
of Kai Khoosrou—of Afrasiaib—of his vizier Peeran-Wisa—of 
Isfundear—of Roostum,—nay, of Darab, or Darius Codomannus, 
and his illustrious antagonist Alexander,—are all told with the 
same attention to truth and probability; and if there be any dif- 
ference between the tone of the Shah Nameh and the Arabian 
Nights, it is only that the wonders contained in these last are of 
a tamer and more moderate description. 

Now the inference which we would draw from this intermixture 
of obvious fable with the ancient Persian history, is, that such 
wonders must needs have been invented at a very great’ distance 
of time from the facts which they have displaced or disfigured,— 
and that all authentic documents must have perished before 
such monstrous fictions could have been believed or endured by 
rational creatures.. Fables are then only tolerated in the place of 
facts when real facts are no longer remembered. The exaggeration 
of contemporary flattery is of a very different kind ; and the vainest 
conqueror that ever lived would receive no gratification in being 
tod that he had defeated ‘ the White Demon;’ that he had slain 
a giant with a serpent on each shoulder; or that his father and 
grandfather had each of them reigned two hundred years. Nor 
can that be proved, which has been sometimes rashly asserted, that 
it is peculiar to the genius of eastern authors to clothe the simple 
facts of history in the cumbrous trappings of allegory and fable, 
and that the priests and sages of the ancient world were accustomed, 
by mystic legends, to conceal the truth from the knowledge of the 
vulgar. The authentic historians of the east have handed down to 
posterity such facts as we receive on their testimony in a manner 
not materially differing from that of our own writers; and the 
mysticism of the ancient priests (a point which the framers of mo- 
dern systems have exceedingly exaggerated and misunderstood) 
had reference, we may be sure, to other truths than those exploits 
of their countrymen which, from their nature, could not be secret, 
and which the natural vanity of every age would induce it, instead 
of endeavouring to conceal them, to hand down by every means in 
its power to the knowledge and admiration of posterity. 

t the sins of omission in the native Persian historians are as 
preposterous, 
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preposterous, and yet more unaccountable, except on the supposition 
of a general ignorance of all past events, than the exaggerations 
which we have already noticed. ‘They appear to have preserved no 
recollection whatever of the mighty empire which their ancestors long 
maintained over the whole of Asia Mmor and Syria, and no incon- 
siderable regions of Africa and Europe. No mention is found in 
their works of a permanent authority exercised by their ancient kings 
over any provinces west of the Euphrates ; the whole dynasty of the 
Arsacidz, including a space of five centuries, the most glorious, 
perhaps, which Peisia ever knew, is past over by them m perfect 
silence; and the only foreign enemies of whom any mention is made 
in the Shah Nameh are those which, in the life time of Ferdusi 
himself, were still in the recent memory of his countrymen,—the 
Turks of Sogdiana and the Byzantine emperors. Nor is this all. 
There are many of those circumstances which are most confidently 
advanced, and have least the air of fable and poetic exaggeration, 
which, yet, we know to be untrue, from the authority of such wes- ~ 
tern writers as had the most accurate means of information, and 
approach most nearly to the periods in question. ‘Thus, when 
Ferdusi tells us that a leathern apron was, for a reason already 
mentioned, the royal and sacred standard of the Persian armies 
anterior to the invasion of Alexander, there is no internal cir- 
cumstance in the story which would induce us to deny our belief ; 
it was a circumstance of which the memory was likely to be long 
retained ; and as we know, from good authority, that a leathern 
standard was really used by the kings of the race of Sassan, it is, 
prima facie, probable that, with a people so fond of ancient 
customs, this national symbol was indeed derived from the earliest 
years of their empire. Accordingly, Sir John Malcolm considers 
the fact of Kawah’s msurrection as ove of the best authenticated in 
eastern history. Yet, from the concurrent testimony of the Greeks, 
we learn that the royal standard of Persia, down to the invasion of 
Alexander, was not a leathern apron, but a golden eagle. It is 
true that Sir John Malcolm supposes, in order to obviate an 
objection so fatal to Ferdusi’s credit, that the leathern standard 
was only displayed on occasions of more than common dan- 
ger or rejoicing. But was not the emergency worthy of such an 
exhibition when Artaxerxes in person contended with his brother, 
at Cynaxa, for his life and crown ? Would the vain-glorious Xerxes 
have gone to war without the sacred pageant of his ancestors? or 
were not [ssus and the Granicus scenes where at all means would. 
have been employed which could mspire or strengthen the vatfonaly 
spirit of the Persian soldiery ? When, indeed, the general discre- 
pancy between’ the Greek and Persian authors in treating of the 
same period. of eastern history is so great as to call forth from 
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Richardson a declaration, that they had no more resemblance 
to each other than the annals of Persia and Japan; it is plain 
(though we should admit this statemént to be somewhat exagge- 
rated) that the credit must be very small which we can attach te 
one or other of these contradictory witnesses, and that either the 
Persians or'the Greeks‘must be necessarily abandoned as menda- 
cious*or-mis-informed. 
. ¢ Against the latter, when: treating of Persia, the folowing objec- 
* tions have been alleged :—First, their overweening opimon of their 
own little country, and their consequent ignorance of all which con- 
cerned those nations whom, in contempt, they termed barbarians. 
Secondly, the manner im which some-of their-most-eminent authors 
contradict each other. And, -Jastly, the evident exaggeration of 
those accounts which~they have given us of a part of -history, in 
which, of all others, they were least-likely to err—the-celebrated 
expedition of Xerxes. Now, ‘in-unswer to the first of these, it is 
‘far from our inclimation’ to deny, that the Greeks bad, like all 
Europeans, considerable difficulties in acquiring a knowledge of the 
writers and history of the~east, and that, where a contemporary 
eastern writer is to be found, we should give him a very decided 
preference to the most learned inquirer of Athens. It is on this 
‘principle, in all those circumstances where the Jewish Scriptures 
differ from the accounts-of Heredotus, that, setting aside all ques- 
tion of their inspired and sacred character, we should cis ices 
and Daniel, who bad lived at the court of Cyrus, far better evidenee 
of his exploits and-character than a person who had merely travelled 
through his empire. ‘But, whatever were the attachment of the 
Greeks to heir native soil, it-is-far-from true that itwas of a nature 
to prevent a very extensive and continual intercourse with other 
nations; nor does it appear that they had-less curiosity than any 
other nation, ancient or modern, as to the mamers, laws, and his- 
tory of the countries which they thus frequented. ‘The narrow re- 
sources of their native land, and the excellence of their national edu- 
cation, induced them, (as the Scots.and ‘Swiss have been, by similar 
‘circumstances, induced,) in frequent‘tstances, to seek their fortune 
among foreigners ; and the dissensions which continually prevailed 
in their-republics conspired to swell the number of those voluntary 
emigrants witha crowd of exiles and fugitives. And that a dispo- 
sition Was not wanting to improve such opportunities of informa- 
tion -is apparent from the space occupied by the incidental men- 
tion of foreign customs, in all their more . considerable works, 
whether political or philosophical ; a space, we apprehend, eveu 
greater than such topics will be found to occupy in the similar pro- 
ductions of modera authors. Nor will it be denied, that so far as 
Persia itself is concerned, the ancient Greeks had more opportu- 
mbes 
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nities of learning its contemporary history, and that this history was 
likely to interest them more than that of any other nation upon 
earth.—A journey into Asia in pursuit of knowledge appears to 
have been a frequent qualification with those who professed either 
moral or natural philosophy. The wealthiest, if not the most ex- 
tensive, part of Greece, the Ionian provinces, were, for more than 
a century, the peaceful subjects of the court of Susa: the agents of 
the great king traversed European Greece in all directions, to enlist 
its youth in their master’s service, or to maintain his secret interest 
with the factions of Athens and Lacedemon; Greek physicians 
were always resident at the Persian capital; at the battle of Issus 
no less than thirty thousand Greeks were in Persian pay; the cha- 
racter of an officer in that service was as common on the Athenian 
stage as a sailor is on our’s; and the intercourse between Perse- 
polis and Athens was, to all appearance, little Jess incessant than 
that which now exists between Petersburgh and the smaller states 
‘of Germany. It is very possible, indeed, that the greater part 
of those who thus explored the east had no great mclination or 
ability to decide on the antiquities or -extraction of the people 
with whom they dwelt; and it is on questions of remote antiquity 
-only, that the Grecian writers will be feund to dissent materially 
from each other. But we are net now contending for the accu- 
racy.of their information where Ninus or Semiramis is con- 
cerned; nor do we deny that the accounts of Diodorus Siculus 
and Justin are extremely inconsistent with those which we receive 
‘on the far earlier and therefore better authority of Herodotus. 
As little do we wish to extenuate the obvious exaggeration of the 
number of Xerxes’ army ; which will appear, however, far more 
excusable, when we reflect on the difficulty of ascertaining the 
ameunt of an enemy’s force, and the fear and astonishment which 
a royal army would cause in a nation who had never before seen 
more than a few thousand men in battle arrey. But we cannot but 
contend that, in their outlines and more essential circumstances of 
Persian history, which rest on the authority of contemporary or 
nearly contemporary historians, as it was almost impossible that 
the Greeks could be deceived themselves, no reason can be giver 
why they should have desired to deceive posterity. 

But, if the testimony.of the Greeks be thus worthy of reception, 
the testimony of Ferdusi will retain very little historical value.— 
There are, no doubt, some insulated points of resemblance between 
the accounts thus severally furnished ; and of these Sir John Mal- 
colm has made the most which can be made, in the seventh chapter 
of his first volume,—of which the avowed intention is to reconcile 
the jarring narratives, and which contains, perhaps, more learning, 
¢andour, and original~information, than any thing which had 
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previously appeared on the intricate subject of Persian history. 
Thus, with the famous eclipse which Thales had foretold, and which 
so terrified the contending armies of Cyaxares and Halyattes, that 
those princes immediately made peace and allied their families,— 
Sir John Malcolm compares a magic blindness, which, according 
to the Persian historian, was inflicted by the enchanters of Mazen- 
deran on the army of Kai-kobad, in consequence of which the Per- 
sians were defeated with great slaughter, and their king consigned 
to a dungeon. But Mazenderan, or Hyrcania, is very far indeed 
removed from the Halys and the frontiers of Lydia,—and the con- 
sequent events are so completely different,—the one ending in ‘a 
great misfortune, the other in a peace and a wedding,——that we can 
hardly, on such grounds, allow that Herodotus and Ferdusi are 
speaking of the same event ; or that Cyaxares and Kai-kobad are 
identical. And though the history of a royal youth devoted to 
death in infancy, who is brought up among peasants, and afterwards 
becomes the preserver and sovereign of his country, presents, beyond 
doubt, a striking likeness to what the Greeks have told us of Cy- 
rus ;—yet is this tale, which occurs, in fact, more than once im Fer- 
dusi, too common in the fabulous history of all ancient nations, to 
make us wonder that we should find it inthe Shah Nameh. ‘That 
no instances of coincidence can be found more striking than these, 
it would, certainly, be hazardous to maintain ; but, the most con- 
siderable facts in their ancient history—of which the Persians 
appear to us to have retained any tradition—are, that one of their 
kings had very long hands and arms; that another, named Gush- 
stasp, (Hystaspes,) was the protector of their prophet Zoroaster ; 
and that a king of Rome named Secunder (Alexander) subdued ‘a 
king of Persia named Darab or Darius. , 
Nor will this dearth of ancient history seem surprizing when 
we consider the many political revolutions to which Persia has 
been exposed, and the injudicious manner in which ber sovereigns 
attempted to recover a knowledge of the exploits of their ancestois. 
In both these misfortunes their nation is by no means singular; 
and the same circumstances will account for by far the greater 
part of those fables and mis-statements by which the ancient his- 
tory of all natious is more or less deformed. ‘Lifhe, in itself, bas 
little power to interrupt such truths as are once written down, in 
their progress to the most distant generations. Where, then, a 
nation is sufficiently civilized to record contemporary eveuts, we 
might expect that those eveuts would, thenceforward, be never al- 
lowed to sink into oblivion. And this would probably be the case 
so long as the political frame of the country remamed uninjured or 
entire. But the hand of a conqueror can efface in a day what the 
lapse of many ages has spared ; and where printing is unknown, 
and 
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and the possession: of books a privilege confined to few, the 
work of havoc will be more easy and more irreparable than can 
be well conceived by those who are accustomed to that bound- 
less diffusion of literary treasuires, which would seem, in modern 
Europe, to render the return of barbarism impossible. Nor is it 
by the destruction of public libraries and national records alone that 
the misfortunes of a vanquished nation affect its historical know- 
ledge. Such ruin, where it is total, is almost always gradual ; many 
years of weakness and calamity will generally be found to have pre- 
ceded that decisive blow by which the sceptre is dashed from the 
grasp of an ancient government; and of political adversity, and 
the vices by which it is produced and accompanied, neglect of lite- 
rature has always been a leading symptom. Men who are them- 
selves dispirited and miserable soon cease to care for those ances- 
tors whose happiness and reaown they can never hope to equal. As 
the readers grow few and indifferent, the scribes discontinue their 
labours ; the ancient volumes disappear in proportion as less va- 
lue is affixed to them; and, if any escape this destiaction, they 
will be either manuals of devotion and fragments of poetry,—of 
which both the one and the other are dear to men under misfor- 
tune. After a time, indeed, when the conquered, recovering from 
their dejection, have begun to look out for ‘sources of self-respect ; 
and the conquerors, more assimilated with their vassals, to regard 
with an eye of curiosity and interest the vestiges of ancient grandeur 
which surround them ;—the priests and scribes will probably again 
exert themselves to recover the history of their forefathers. In the 
mean time, however, the language of their country has been cor- 
rupted by an admixture of foreign idioms, and the few ancieut books 
which remain are only accessible through considerable labour. ‘To 
invent, in such a case, is easier than to examine and compare: it 
is more profitable also, and may be practised without fear of detec- 
tion. Wheie ornaments are to be had for nothing, men will seldom 
be sparing of them; every hero is therefore swelled into a giant, 
and every emperor is described as leading millions into the field ; 
and thus, by degrees, every story gains by the additions and cor- 
rections of its retailers, till the nation at length, become more 
instructed, dashes away with an indiscriminate indignation the 
whole tawdry fabric of mingled truth and falsehood, without staying 
to extricate the pearls from the dunghill. 

The events which we have been supposing are not hypothetical 
auly ; they are known to have taken place, in the fullest extent, after 
the downfall of the ouly great empire which has been established 
and destroyed in Europe ; and in all the convents of the middle 
ages, the manufactory of ancient history went on with a spirit which 
eyen the boldest eastern fabulist has hardly been able to excel. So 
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strange indeed are the perversions of historical truth contained in 
the Gesta Ronianorum, the Alexandreis, the various chronicles 
of Arthur and his Knights, the Siege of Troy Town, and the legends 
of Herqules, Virgil, and Aristotle, that it would, at the present day, 
be difficult to believe that such liberties were ever taken with the 
credulity of mankind, did not the works remain, composed with 
all commendable gravity, and with an assertion of their own accu- 
racy aud truth so frequent‘and so solemn as to be something more 
than ludicrous. If sueh were the consequences produced by the 
destruction of the Roman empire, we need not wonder that a simi- 
lar oblivion of their former bistory has taken place in nations by far 
Jess favourably circumstauced; and to this cause we may ascribe with 
safety the fables which atone have descended to us cf the Egyptian and 
Assyrian monarchies, and the similar romances which compose the 
bulk of the Shah Nameh. Two nations, indeed, are known, and 
only two, whose original records survived, in their primitive sim- 
plicity, the destruction of their government by foreign usurpation. 
But the ciréumstances which rendered the Grecian literature a 
fashionable study with their conquerors did not occur in the instance 
of Persia, after the Mohammedan invasion : and the Jewish annals 
were so inseparably connected with the private faith and religious 
practice of every individual m their nation; their distinct, if not 
their national, existence, has, in all their misfortunes, been so 
strangely preserved ; and the adoption of their scriptures, before 
the last great dispersion, by the sect which rose on their ruins, is a 
circumstance so anomalous to the common course of revolutions, 
that it would be idle to quote their example against the experience 
of ages, which would teach us to apprehend that the destruction of 
a nation’s literature is for the most part contemporaneous with the: 
ruin of its civil polity. 

But the Persians, it will be said, at length attempted to recover- 
their ancient annals. And when was it, and by what agents, that 
they attempted this desirable object? Four centuries had elapsed 
from the time of the Mohammedan conquest before any anxiety of 
the kind was felt ; and when, at length, the celebrated Mahmood 
of Ghisni was inspired with the wish to know the exploits of those 
ancient heroes, with the greatest of whom he might himself be justly 
compared, he selected for his purpose, not a laborious antiquary, 
but a popular poet, whom he enjomed to mould them into a conti- 
nued epic. ‘The prince, it may be thought, was, at least, as anxious 
for amusement as for authentic formation ; and the poet, we may 
be sure, would be less occupied in comparing dates and unravelling 
difficulties, than in selecting and uew-modelling such ‘ specious 
wonders’ as would affurd the greatest scope for romantic interest, 
aud the ornaments of pathos and description. ‘That the Shah 
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Nameh is a poem of the most splendid kind, the extracts which Sir 
William Jones and Sir John Malcolm have furnished are sufficient 
evidence. But that it is a poem only, not an history, is also, we 
think, sufficiently proved by the nature of those extracts themselves 
—and, till we take Lidgate and Chawcer as historians of Theseus 
and Hippolita, we cannot allow Ferdusi to eorrect Herodotus or 
Xenophon. Do we, then, deny altogether, that any truth is to be 
found inthe earlier cantos of the Shah Nameh?—certainly not. We 
have already allowed that the memory of three, at least, among the 
ancient kings of Persia, is preserved, the one by a peculiarity of his 
person, the second by the religious opinions which he introduced, 
and the third by his remarkable misfortunes. And to these we may 
add that there are other circumstances which, in their general out- 
line, without any: exceeding stretch of fancy, may be identified with 
the leading circumstances of Grecian bistory,—though all these are 
in their detail so blended with fable, that hardly any two of those 
authors who have attempted to reconcile the writers of the east and 
west have agreed to what events they refer. Thus, to omit, for the 
present, all mention of those kings whose existence appears to rest 
on the doubtful authority of the Dabistan, Sir Wiljany Jones sup. 
poses that the eleven whyse names stand first in the Shah Nameh, 
and who make up that dynasty which the Persians call ‘ The-Judges,’ 
are the same with the Assyrian kings of Nimeveh, and, consequently, 
that Kai-kobad, with whom the Kaianian dynasty begins, is no other 
than the Deioces of the Greeks. Sir John Maicolm, while he agrees 
with him in identifying Kai-kobad with Deioces, does not consider 
the Paishdadian and Assyrian dynasty as identical. ‘The former he 
regards as that of the ancient native kings of Iran who reigned be-. 
fore their country was known to the geographers and historians of 
the west,—and, indeed, before the west could boast of either a 
geographer or historian. ‘Fhe Assyrian conquerors of Persia tre- 
conceives to. be personified m the tyrant Zohauk, who is supposed 
by some of the eastern writers to have been of Arabian.or Syrian 
origin ; and whose reign, of a thousand years, he understands of the 
whole time during which the country was.a provimee in subjection 
to Nineveh. And Anquetil du Perron apprehends the Paishdadian 
dynasty to refer to sovereigns who-reigued over the eastern provinces 
of Persia only, and who were consequently, from their remote situ- 
ation, no less than their remote antiquity, entirely unknown to the 
writers of Greece, of Judea, and of Rome. But the first of these 
hypotheses involves the apparent: improbability of supposing that 
the Persians of any age would reckon their Assyrian invaders amon 
their native kings and wider so advantageous a name as that of 
« dispensers of justice, even if it were proved; which is far from 
* being clear, that the Assyrians ever possessed:any considerable part 
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of Iran. Some part of Media is all which they at any time appear 
to have subdued; Persia remained an independent nation as low 
down as the reign of Astyages ;—and the more eastern provinces of 
Bactria, Aria, aud Chorasmia were first united under a single scep- 
tre considerably after the Medes had recovered themselves from the 
yoke of Assyria. Nor do the circumstances by which, according 
to Ferdusi and his imitators, the Paishdadian dynasty was brought 
to an end, in the least degree correspond with those which are de- 
scribed by the Grecian writers as attending the revolt of the Medes 
and the subsequent rain of Nineveh. 
The hypothesis which Sir J. Malcolm has adopted is liable 
to still greater objections, inasmuch as no instance can be found 
in. any history, eastern or western, in which a dynasty is described 
as one single person ; and we may be sure that Zohauk—(if indeed 
he had any more real existence than the Scythian Humber who 
invaded Yorkshire in the reign of King Locrine, or than King Lud 
who imposed his name on one of the gates of London)—will be 
found to be an exaggeration of some individual enemy, not an 
agsregate term for many successive governors. And both this hy- 
pothesis and that of Sir William Jones are disproved by the infinite 
difference of character and renown between Deioces; the Romulus 
at once and Numa of his country, and a sovereign who, like Kai- 
kobad, was neither the first of the native kings, nor renowned for 
any reform or legislation whatever ;—who is distinguished by the 
Persians only as having led an obstinate and ill-conducted ex- 
.pedition into a country of enchanters. The idea adopted by 
Anquetil du Perron is free, no doubt, from any of these difkculties, 
but it labours, on the other hand, under the equally fatal exception 
of being contrary to the general tenor of the Persian history, which 
no where supposes that, during either the Paishdadian or Kaianian 
dynasty, the empire of Iran was dismembered ;—and which, by 
ascribing to Jemsheed the foundation of Persepolis, plainly gives 
us to understand that the power of the Paishdadian sovereigns 
extended to the neighbourhood of the Euphrates. .The truth is, 
that all these eminent persons whose opinions we have examined 
have been more or less misled by a notion of the very high antiquity 
to which the traditions of Persia ascend. If, however, there be 
any circumstance in the Shah Nameh which is more obviously fabu- 
lous than the rest, it is unquestionably that monstrous system of 
chronology which assigns to some of its sovereigns a reign of above 
a thousand years, and distributes twenty kings from Kaiomurs 
to Alexander, over a space of almost thirty centuries. Nor—as 
the notion of including many kings under a single name is too 
improbable to deserve any long examination—can we conceive 
any reason which can be assigned for such a mode of reckons * 
ing, 
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ing, if it be not that admiration of antiquity which leads all 
mankind to throw back their national origin to as early a period 
as possible,—and a desire, perhaps, on the part of Mohamumedans 
to reconcile the chronology of Persia with their notions respecting 
that of Moses; and, having once made Kaiomurs the son or grand- 
son of Noah, to assign him a date corresponding with that of the 
patriarch from whose loins they derived him. 

But if, rejecting a calculation which even the warmest supporters 
of the Persian historians regard as, in most iustances, untenable, 
we compute the duration of the twenty reigns of these two dynasties, 
at an average somewhat exceeding that to which the sovereigns of 
Europe attain, wé shall obtain a result very little different from the 
$80 years assigned by the best Grecian authorities to that series of 
monarcus which began with Deioces, and ended with Darius Co- 
domannus. Nor is this the only coincidence. Seventeen succes- 
sive kings of the Medes and Persiaus are reckoned by the Greeks ; 
and if, from the Persian list of the Paishdadian and Kaianian sove- 
reigns, we strike out Zohauk and Afrasiaib, (who, as usurpers and 
foreigners, have, clearly, no business there,) and Homai, who may 
be suspected, from the account given of her in the Shah Nameh, 
to have merely acted as regent during thé minority of her son, the 
same number of seventeen reigns from Kaiomurs to Darab IL, 
will appear in Ferdusi’s Catalogue. We shall thus obtain in the 
great pln a worthy counterpart, both in character and renown, 
to the Deioces of Herodotus; and when we recollect that, while 
dates are, of all historié truths, the most easily forgotten, the number 
of kings in the regal table is, of all others, the least liable to fabu- 
lous perversion,— we may readily allow that this imperfect outline 
of the times anterior to Alexander may have descended uninjured 
to those in which Ferdusi flourished, and that the Grecian and 
oriental historians do really concur in one circumstance which their 
respective champions have, hitherto, very little considered. 

We are aware that this doctrme of the comparatively recent 
date to which the history of Persia ascends (though in substance 
supported by the authority of Newton) has been combated by 
very plausible arguments. It has been urged by one whose works 
we never read without delight, and seldom without acquiescence, 
that it would be 


‘ unaccountably strange, that, although Abraham had found a regular 
monarchy in Egypt; although the kingdom of Yemen had just preten- 
sions to very high antiquity ; although the Chinese, in the twelfth cen- 
tury before our era, had made approaches, at least, to the present form 
of their extensive dominion ; and although we can hardly suppose the 
first Indian monarch to have reigned less than three thousand years ago,— 
yet Persia, the most delightful, the most compact, the most desirable 
country 
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¢eountry of them all, should have remained for so many ages unsettled 
and disunited.’”* . 

And the astronomical calculations of the Jearned Bailly, which 
fix the first institution of the Neuruz to the year A. C. 3209,+ 
would seem to ascribe at least an equal antiquity to Jemsheed, 
by whom, if we believe the Persians, that computation of 
time was introduced into their country. But to the observation of 
Sir William Jones we would reply, that our hypothesis by no 
means involves, as a necessary pie [a that Persia or Media was 
uncivilized till the reign of Deioces,—far less that the name of king 
or of a regular government was unknown in Iran till he ascended 
the throne. It is extremely possible that the account of those poli- 
tizal changes which he effected, may be exaggerated both by He- 
rodotus and Ferdusi, and that the whole of his exploits was confined 
to the union of the discordant tribes who inhabited Media and 
Hyrcania, and the consequent reduction of Persia. Assyria 
(which both Sir William Jones and Sir J.Malcolm include in Lran) 
we know had kings from the very earliest ages, and it is probable 
that all these countries might have never lost, from the time of 
Noah, that degree of civilization which the Asiatics.have never very 
greatly exceeded or fallen short of. But this by no means 
makes it necessary to suppose that they were united under a single 
despot. We have no good reason to believe that the kings of 
India who reigned 3000 years ago were masters of the whole 
peninsula; and there is room within the spacious bounds of [ran 
for four or five kingdoms as large as either Yemen or Egypt, and 
which would not thrive at all the worse in the arts of war or peace 
for being thus what Sir William Jones would call ‘ disunited.’ But 
of that mighty empire into which these separate governments were 
eventually melted down, we have no right whatever, from any ab- 
stract probability, to fix the commencement at an earlier period 
than that assigned by Herodotus ; nor have we any greater cause for 
wondering that such an union was not effected sooner, than an 
Asiatic would have for expressing his astonishment that the several 
kingdoms of continental Europe have not long since coalesced in 
one unwieldy sovereignty. Aud that this compulsory union did not 
take place in Iran till a period comparatively recent, we can hardly 
require a stronger proof than the want in ancient writers of any 
common name for the countries between the Tigris and the Indus. 
Sir John Malcolm is mistaken when he supposes that, either in the 
Scriptures or the early Grecian authors, the name of Persia is in 
any cuse applied to the whole extent of that country which is so 
ealled by modern Europeans. By Daniel and Ezra, Pars or Persia 








* Sir W. Jones’s Sixth Discourse before the Asiatic Society, 
t Bailly, Ilist.de ’Astronomie, p. 130. 
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is only used in contradistinction to Madai, or Media; and, by the 
Greeks, the several districts of Caramania, Media, Parthia, Persia, 
Sasiana, are never described as subdivisions of one great region, but 
as distinct and adjoining nations, of which some had, at different 
times, achieved the conquest of their neighbours. [ran, or Eeran,— 
under which general name these countries are, by the modern inha- 
bitants of the East, comprized,—is not a name expressive of poli- 
tical union. In Pehlivi it means the Land of Believers, and denoted 
with the followers of Zoroaster that general agreement im religion 
which we, in our own case, express by the term of ‘ Christendom.’* 
But, for this very reason, its usage cannot be more ancient than 
the Prophet to whose tenets it refers; and the fact that this 
name does not occur in any of the writers of Grecian antiquity, 
would induce us to believe that it was of still more recent intro- 
duction. 

To that objection which arises from the calculation of Bailly, 
we should find it, perhaps, more difficult to make a reply, were it 
not a circumstance of ordinary occurrence in fabulous and legen- 
dary history, to ascribe to its heroes actions and characteristics 
drawn from the mythology of foreign countries, and of ages the 
most distant from those in which they were themselves supposed to 
have flourished. The practice of the Greeks is well known, which 
decorated Hercules with all the adventures of all the foreign gods 
and heroes which fell in their way. Much of the fabulous exagge- 
ration which distinguishes our British Arthur is derived from the 
Arthur of the middle ages being confounded with a far more ancient 
mythological personage, the proprietor of the waggon of Arcturus 
and the Aarp in the constellation Lyra. With the heathen mytho- 
logists, the circumstances and dignity of Noah’s flood may seem to 
have been applied to a local inundation which, in the days of Deu- 
calion, ravaged Thessaly; and Prometheus, himself the son of 
Japheth, has been transformed mto the maker of mankind. Nor 
can we wonder, when we consider the very defective knowledge of 
their ancestors which the Persians appear to have retained, that, such 
traditions as the Magi possessed respecting Adam and Noah should, 
in common with the neighbouring superstitions of Bacchus and 
Rama, have been applied by them to the first person whose name 
appeared in their history; or that, though Jemsheed might have 
done little more than reform the details of their calendar, they 
should ascribe to him the far more ancient inventions of the Neu- 
ruz, the cycle of 1440 years, and the division of his subjects into 





* See Vol. i. p. 258, of Sir J. Malcolm’s History, for a very curious and learned 
Note on this subject. —To the testimony there cited of Moullah Firoze, we can add the 
remarkable correspondence between the Peblivi word Eer, faith, and the Slavonic Veero, 
which is only Eer with the digamma. To the same source we may refer the Germaa 
Ehre, and (perhaps) the Latin Vereor, 
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tribes or professions. ‘There is, indeed, in all rude nations, and 
among the vulgar of every age and country, a sort of unwillingness 
to confess their want of information, which induces them to 
ascribe pretty much at random, whatever ancient customs prevail 
among them, and whatever fragments of antiquity are found in their 
fields or cities, to those names in history with which they themselves 
are best acquainted. ‘To Solomon every unclaimed act of magnifi- 
cence or wisdom is ascribed by the modern Arabs; and to Sei 
sheed, the Solomon of the Guebres, the establishment of these 
ancient customs would be attributed without any very scrupulous 
examination into the agreement of dates and circumstances. ‘The 
calculation, then, of Bailly, though it will establish the fact that the 
nation by whom the Neuruz was originally adopted, were, at the 
early period mentioned by him, in a state of considerable advance- 
ment in astronomical knowledge, will not prove either that Jem- 
sheed was then alive, or even that it was the Persians themselves by 
whom this cycle was invented. And whatever may be thought of 
the latter supposition, the probability of the former is by far too 
slight to be set in opposition to the strong resemblance which has 
been remarked between the characters of Kaiomurs and Deioces, 
and the coincidence in the number of reigns which, according to 
both Greeks and Persians, intervened between the foundation of 
the monarchy and its destruction by the king of Macedon. 
. Those, however, who are still discontented with the period which 
we assign to Persian. history or tradition, may seek, if they please, 
some traces of those times which preceded Deioces, in the mysti- 
cal treatise of Mohsin Fani; and (whenever they shall be disco- 
yered) in the Zend and Pehlivi manuscripts from which he_pro- 
fesses to have derived his information. For ourselves, we have 
already, perhaps, detained the reader too long in this region of pal- 
pable obscurity, nor should we have so severely taxed his patience, 
if it had not been of considerable importance to the whole system 
of sacred and profane chronology to bring finally to the test the 
comparative merits of the eastern and western historians. We shall 
not, we trust, in future, hear it gravely maintained, that the scholars 
of Europe have, in their notions, of eastern history, been misled 
for 2000 years by Grecian egotism and Jewish ignorance,—that 
the great Nebuchadnezzar, and the greater Cyrus, were themselves 
no more than lieutenants to king Lohrasp,—that Xerxes was the 
petty governor of a province in Asia Minor,—that ‘ Sardanapalus 
was an hereditary nabob of Nineveh, who lost his life in main- 
taining his government for the family of Cyrus, against Darius, 
son of Hystaspes,’—and that this last sovereign, and not the Asty- 
ages of Herodotus, was the patron and protector of Daniel. Of 
all these dreams, it is our duty to observe, Sir John Malcolm’s 
work 
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work is blameless; but the eminent names by which some of them 
have been supported, are sufficient to have made it worth our while 
to expose the sandy foundation on which they are supported. 

From the accession of Alexander to the restoration of the Per- 
sian monarchy by Artaxerxes the Second, is a perfect blank in the 
_ works of Ferdusrand his followers ; and of the Parthiaus, who con- 

tinued during that long interval to be the ruling tribe of Iran, a 
few scattered names ate all which appear to be remembered. 
That warlike race has been, by Ferguson and others, very rashly 
maintained to have been a horde of ‘Tartar invaders, who, in the 
reign of Antiochus Theos, emerged from their deserts on the 
eastern frontiers of the empire. ‘This fancy—which merely rested 
on some obscure expressions of Justin and Dion Cassius, two 
writers so miserably credulous, that their most positive testimony 
on such subjects is not worth considering—is very properly dis- 
carded by Sir John Malcolm. He is himself, however, mistaken 
in supposing that the Parthians originated in Curdistan.—(p. 245.) 
—A more accurate attention to what Strabo says in bis fifteenth 
book will shew that he ouly gives the name of Parthians to the 
Carduchi in the same manner in which the Scotch and Welch are 
by foreigners often called English; after the ruling nation; and 
that he places Parthia and the Parthians properly so called, in the 
same situation iv which Herodotus placed them many hundred 
years before—between Hyrcania, Aria, and Bactria, in the eastern 
part of Khorassan. 

Nor is that opimion much better founded which Sir J. Malcolm 
has adopted from Silvestre de Sacy, that the religious opinions of 
this people were different from those of the provinces which they 
subdued. Their reverence for the planets was by no means incon- 
sistent with the worship of fire as a symbol of the Supreme Being; 
and the custom of representing these heavenly bodies by figures cor- 
responding with those of the Grecian mythology, was an abuse 
with which even the Kaianian dynasty had been seriously infected 
since the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon. It was, then, neither 
foreign extraction nor heretical principles which robbed the Arsa- 
cide of fame among their own countrymen ;—nor can we better 
account for their faring worse than their predecessors, than by sup- 
posing with Sir J. Malcolm on the authority of native tradition, 
that the 500 years which intervene between Alexander and Ar- 
taxerxes Babigan were a time of anarchy and misfortunes; that the 
nation was very slowly recovering from the ruin in which the Mace- 
donian conquest had left her, aud consequently little disposed or 
enabled to hand down the achievements of her kings to posterity ;— 
and that the Parthian empire, though occasionally formidable and 
united against its foreign enemies, was, at home, and in the general 
spirit 
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spirit of its government, sufficiently divided and miserable. It is 
evident, however, that so long a continuance of anarchy was little 
more favourable to the transmission of ancient than the collection 
of contemporary history; and it is to this long sleep of Persian lite- 
rature at least as much as to the subsequent violence of the Ma- 
hommedans, that we are inclined to ascribe the defective state of 
the early annals of the country. 

The accession of Artaxerxes Babigan was a period of general 
restoration, and of a professed and ostentatious return to ancient 
principles ; and in the brilliant reigns which succeeded, the empire 
received the utmost degree of civilization and improvement of 
which it has ever been, apparently, susceptible. Accordingly, 
there is no part of Persian history with which we are better ac- 
quainted than the reigns of the Sassanian dynasty, and, with the 
exception of some poetical ornaments of smull importance, 
the Shahpoor, Hoormuz, Babaram and Khoosrou of the native 
writers, differ very little in their characters or exploits from the 
Sapor, Hormisdas, Varanes and Cosrhoés of the Greeks.—In 
one respect, indeed, the Persian accounts of this period are ex- 
tremely valuable, inasmuch as they alone supply the picture of 
that rapid decline, which, beginning with the voluptuous and op- 
pressive, though splendid reign of the last-named monarch, pre- 
pared the way in Persia, as in Spain, for the success of the Arabian 
scimitar ; and whiely sufficiently accounts, without a miracle, for 
the fall of Jezdgjird, the Roderick of the East, and the extension 
of the Koran and the authority of the Caliphs to the banks of the 
Oxus and Jaxartes, ‘The empire, however, thus formed, was not 
likely to be of long duration. When the first fervour of religious 
zeal had subsided which adorned the Vicars of God with a dignity 
little less than divine, their governors, and the colonies which they 
sent out to Seistan, Khorassan, and Herat, paid little attention to 
the mandates of a sovereign resident in Syria or in Egypt; and 
the conquered nation itself, though with the laws it had assumed 
the faith of the conquerors, began to feel itself too strong to 
sespect its masters any longer. It is from this time, appa- 
rently, that we are to trace the commencement of that misera- 
ble series of revolutions in Persia, whereby the crown becomes 
the prize of any adventurer who can gain it, and which, by ope- 
rating as a perpetual premium for violence and bloodshed, has 
done more than even Mahommedanism itself to keep back the 
spirit of jmprovement to which the natural genius of the Persians, 
more than most other nations, inclines them. 

Yacoub-ben- Leis, the son of a pewterer in Seistan, a robber 
first, and afterwards a captain of condottieri, was the first of these 
children of fortune whom we meet with. Eutrusted by seer od 
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ebn-Nasser, governor of Seistan, with the command of his forces, 
his first use of this power was to dethrone the chief who had 
bestowed it on him, whom he sent in chains to Bagdad ; desiring, 
as his recompense for displacing a rebellious ruler, the investiture 
of his native province, as servant and lieutenant to the Lord of the 
Faithful. To Seistan he succeeded in annexing other provinces, 
and died atdength the independent sovereign of by far'the greatest 
part of Iran. He is described as a man of wiuning manners and 
great simplicity of demeanour. His teut was of no better materials 
or size than that of the meanest soldier in his army, and he 
boasted, in answer to the threats of the Caliph Mutu-amed-ul- 
Ullah, that a sovereign who, like bimself, was contented with 
bread and onions, had nothing to fear from fortune. His family 
sate on the throne of Persia for three generations. ‘The empire 
was, after their downfall, divided between the Samanee, and the 
Dilemee, who are chietly remarkable as patrons of learning and 

oetry. We cannot very highly praise the concetto which Sir J. 

falcolm has given us, as a specimen of the favoured bard Rudiki; 
but, whatever may have been the taste of King Nazr the son of 
Ahmed, his liberality at least is undoubted, whose poet laureate 
made his pi/grimages to his master’s fields of battle, attended by 
200 slaves, and with a travelling equipage of 400 camels. But 
the glory of these kings was completely eclipsed by the success and 
splendour of Mahmood of Ghisni, who, having first distinguished 
himself during the life-time of his father the sovereign of Herat, 
by his savage zeal in the invasion of India, became, on his acces- 
sion to the crown, the avowed champion of the Caliphate and the 
rights of the Church, and easily obtained from those oriental popes 
the investiture of all the territories which he might conquer in a 
cause so holy. The fruit of his exertions was a kmgdom only 
‘bounded by the Tigris, the Ganges, the Jaxartes, and the Indian 
ocean. This is the king who is well known in Europe by that 


‘popular tale which represents his vizier as ‘ pretending to a know- 
popu P p g 


) of the language of birds, and explaining the liberality of an 
owl, who, after wishing Mahmood a long life, offered a hundred 
suined villages as a dowry to her daughter.’ ‘The hideous carnage 
which distinguished his successive conquests of India but too well 
evinces the justice of this sarcasm; but this destroyer was not 
without his virtues. He is known in Eastern history as the patron 
ef the arts; and the beautiful story of the manner in which he 
punished the unknown violator of a peasant’s wife, may serve to 
prove that, however he might transgress the rules of justice in his 
own conduct, he was not disposed to tolerate the injustice of those 
most dear to him. The popularity, indeed, which such rulers as 
Mahmood enjoy jis, in the East, as Sir J. Malcolay sensibly ob- 
serves, 
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serves, to be ascribed to other than base or venal motives.— 
Where the laws have no force, the multitude are glad to find, in the 
tyranny of one, a resource against the violence of many,—and 
they feel themselves more secure and less humiliated m proportion 
as their immediate oppressors feel the yoke of a powerful superior: 

The power of Mahmvod’s family can scarcely be said to have 
survived him. His sons made war on each other; a century of 
anarchy succeeded ;—and ‘Toghrul Beg, a ‘Turkish chief, established 
on the ruins of Persia what is called the Seljuckian dynasty, which 
itself soon mouldered away with its own weight imto a collection 
of independent governments. Of these, the most formidable and 
the most singular was that of the Sheik-al-Jubbul, (Lord of the 
Mountainous Country,) well known to Europeans as that terrible 
‘ Old Man of the Mountains,” whose followers in Syria murdered 
the Marquis Conrade, and endangered the life of our own king 
Edward Longshank. 

Of this sect and its sovereigus, who, from the centre of Persia, 
exercised a secret but effectual authority over the distant frater- 
nities of Mount Lebanon,* Sir J. Malcolm gives an interesting 
account. Hussun Subab, their founder, from whom they derived 
the name of Hussunee, corrupted by the Crusaders into As- 
sassin, was originally a petty officer of the Seljuckian king Alp 
Arselan. Compelled by the enmity of the grand vizier to fly the 
court, he found an asylum with an obscure race of sectaries 
who dissented from the usual creed of Mahommedans in a question 
as to the pedigree of the seventh Imaum. ‘Their tenets he em- 
braced with considerable ardour, but, not contented with them, 
he added several others to that creed which he taught, approach- 
img to those of the Sooffees, or philosophical theists of the East; 
and, in some respects, to those of the Mystics and Quietists of 
Europe. The inspiration of the Koran he admitted, but main- 
tained, that it was not the outward letter but a certain internal 
sense which was to be profitably received and obeyed by the faith- 
ful. On the same principle he rejected all the usual modes of 
worship, as carnal forms which might disturb, though they could 
never aid that secret and fervent adoration which the soul alone 
could acceptably offer to its Creator. But the principal tenet 
which he meulcated, was that, all outward actions bemg them- 
selves indifferent to the pure and uncontaminated soul, the only 
proper judge of their merits or demerits was such an inspired 
teacher as himself, whose commands o1 prohibitions mitallibly pro- 





* We learn this from Jacobus de Vitriaco. Histor. Hieros. §. xiv. Primus autem. et 
summus infauste religionis eorum Abbas, et locus unde principium habuerunt, et a que 
Syriain venerunt in partibus est orientalibus valde remotis versus civitatem Baldacensem 
et partes Persidis provincia.— R. 
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ceeded from the fountain of truth and goodness. It was this doc- 
trine which made his sect the pest and terror of society, since, for the 
interést of the‘ Batteneeah,’ or ‘Hidden Brotherhood,’ all crimes be- 
came meritorious; and since the persecution which they experienced 
from the Mahommedan sovereigns, by stimulating the Prophet to 
self-defence and vengeance, effectually called into action what might 
else have continued, as in the case of the Sooffees, a mere specu- 
lative absurdity —The first who fell a sacrifice to this horrible faith 
was Nizam-ul-Mulk, the grand vizier who had formerly offended Hus- 
sun in the time of his obscurity. In the next instance a display of his 
power was sufficient to accomplish his purpose, and the life of Sultan 
Sanjar who marched against this new religion was spared,—though 
a dagger thriist into the earth close to his bedside, by an unknown 
hand, admonished him to withdraw his ‘army from the impious 
warfare. By degrees these sanguinary methods of resistance or 
conquest became more frequent and atrocious. ‘Two caliphs were 
murdered at Bagdad ; and it is probable that the sect of Hussun were 
the cause of still more mischiefs than they actually perpetrated, 
and that innumerable acts of private revenge would be ventured on, 
while all who thus perished were placed to the account of the 
‘ Batteneeah.’ Like the Jesuits of a later age, the missionaries 
of this brotherhood are asserted by Jacobus de Vitriaco to have 
traversed, in bis time, all the countries of the world, assuming with 
so much art the manners of different nations, and the characters of 
different professions, as merchants, monks, priests, ‘ et infinitis 
aliis modis sese occultantes, quod vix aliquis in universo mundo 
adeo cautus est qui sibi possit ab eorum insidiis-cavere.’ The story- 
has been often told, how Hussun, in the presence of a Persian 
envoy, commanded two of his guards to commit suicide, and was 
immediately obeyed; and it is likely, that they who did not spare 
their own lives in his service, would not be lenient to others. Yet, 

of the means whereby this strange man acquired such an as- 
cendancy, we are little able to judge. The tale of his fictitious 
paradise is rejected by Sir J. Malcolm as fabulous ; and, in fact, 

1s contrary to the practice of himself and his followers, who were 
singularly abstinent in every thing but the blood of their fellow 
creatures. Like the other Sooffees, they were not originally in- 
tolerant; and the brotherhood of Mount Lebanon had actually 
offered to embrace the faith of the Crusaders, when the murder of 
their envoy by a Templar, Walter de Maisnil,—whom William of 
Tyre (L. xx. §. 52.) describes as ‘ a wicked and one-eyed man, 
whose breath was in his nostrils,’ —rendered them for ever the fiercest 
enemies of the Christian name. The prophetic and sovereign au- 
thority of Hussun Subah continued to his descendants of the third 
generation. A descendant of Ishmael, whom the Hussunees con- 
VOL. XV. NO. XXIX. s sidered 
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sidered as the lawful Imaun, was then elevated to the throne; of 
whom the fifth in descent, Kaher Shah, fell, after a weak and in- 
effectual struggle, under the power of Hoolakoo Khan, the grand- 
son of Chengiz; who, while his brothers led on their Moguls into 
Europe and China, overran, in a single campaign; at the head of 
150,000 cavalry, all Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria. 

The Moguls ruled Persia something more than a century. 
During this time they were for the most part in so close an alliance 
with the Christians against their common enemy, the Soldans of 
Egypt and Syria, that many of them were suspected of havi 
privately received baptism, and to this source many of the wild 
tales of Prester John may be with great probability referred. One 
of these monarchs, Key Katou, is also remarkable in history as 
the first who introduced a paper currency into his dominions,—a 
measure which had been already tried by the Mogul monarchs of 
China, but was hitherto as little known in Persia as in Europe. 
It completely failed in-both instances. 

The last of the descendants of Chengiz Khan gave way to the 
younger fortunes of Timour, or Tamerlane. The history of this 
warlike barbarian, who, after founding an empire more extensive 
than the life of any other man has sufficed to traverse, was ar- 
rested, like a tyrant of later days, in his schemes of universal so- 
vereiguty by the rigours of a premature winter, which prevented his 
march to China,* is sufficiently known to most of our readers. 

But 


* The description of this event in Jbn Arabshah, which Sir J. Malcolm has given, 

almost naturally slides into poetry. 
Ewirs and Khans in long array 
To Timur’s council bent their Way : 
The lordly Tartar vaunting high, 
The Persian with dejected eye, 
The vassal Russ, and, lured from far, 
The German’s mercenary war,— 
But one there came, uncall’d and last, 
The Spirit of the wintry blast !— 
He heard, as wrapt in mist he stood, 
The purpos'd track of spoil and blood ; 
He mark’d, unmov'd by mortal woe, 
That old man’s eye of swarthy glow, 
That tameless soul, whose single pride 
Was cause enough that millions died :— 
He heard, he saw, till envy woke, 
And thus the voice of thunder spoke. 
« And hop’st thou thus, in pride unfurl’d, 
To bear thy banners through the world ? 
Can time nor space thy wrath defy ?— 
Oh king, thy fellow-demon 1! 
Servants of Death, alike we sweep 
The wasted earth, or shrinking deep ; 
And on the land and o’er the wave 
We reap the harvest of the grave.— 
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But it is not so generally known that the extraordinary perseverance 
which was the feature most remarkably displayed in his character, 
during a fifty years’ continued series of battles, was excited first by 
an incident almost similar to that which in a better cause encou- 
raged Robert Bruce to similar exertions. 

*** T once,” said Timour, “ was forced to take shelter from my ene- 
mies in a ruined building, where I sat alone many hours. Desiring to 
divert my mind from my hopeless condition, I fixed my observation on 
an ant that was carrying a grain of corn larger than itself up a high 
wall. I numbered the efforts it made to accomplish this object. The 
grain fell sixty-nine times to the ground ; but the insect persevered, 
and the seventieth time it reached the top of the wall. This sight,” 
said Timur, “‘ gave me courage at the moment; and I have never for+ 
gotten the lesson it conveyed.” ’ 

After the death of Timour his empire was torn in pieces by the 
quarrels of his children and grand-children ;—and Persia, though 
fortunate in the wise and benevolent reign of Shah Rokh, was 
ravaged by the internal feuds of the Turkomans ‘ of the White 
and Black Sheep,’ so called from bearing the figure of this animal 
on their standards. The talents of Uzun meena the most 
successful of these chieftains, were: unable to leave an undivided 
power in the hands of any one of his descendants; and their 
dissensions not ogly accelerated their own ruin, but prepared the 
way fora dynasty of a very different character from any which had 
yet governed Persia. 

There had resided for many years at Ardebil a family who, 
though in a private station, had enjoyed very considerable influence 
by their descent from Mooss&h, the seventh imaum, and by an 
hereditary reputation ef sanctity. It was one of these, Suffee-u- 
deen, who, when Timour paid him a visit and desired to know what 
favour he could confer on him, obtained immortal honour by the 
disinterested and humane request that the conqueror would set at 
liberty his wretched Turkish captives. 

‘ The conqueror complied ; and the grateful tribes, when they regained 
their liberty, declared themselves the devoted disciples of him to whom 
they owed it. Their children preserved sacred the obligation of their 
father, and the descendants of the captives of Timour became the sup- 





And thickest then that harvest lies, 

And richest carnage taints the skies, 

And few the mourners that remain, 

When Winter leagues with Tamerlane | 

But on, to work our Chief’s decree, 

Then, tyrant, turn and cope with me ; 

And learn, though far thy trophies shine, 

How deadlier are my blasts than thine ; 

Nor cities burnt, nor blood of men, 

Nor thine own pride shall warm thee then.” 
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porters of the family of Suffee.—History does not furnish us with a 
better motive for obedience, or a nobler origin of power.’ 


The increasing fame of Juncyd, (the great grandson of this bene- 
volent imaum,).and the crowd of disciples by which he was always 
attended, provoked the jealousy of the 'Turkomans of the Black 
Sheep, and Juneyd was banished from his native province. His 
son, Rais, who first assumed the title of Sultan, had recourse 
to arms to avenge his father ; and after many reverses, during which 
Hyder obtained what was, in the estimation of his followers, 
the crown of martyrdom, Sultan Ismail, his third son, was ac- 
knowledged king of Persia. His success was mainly attributable 
to the seven Turkish tribes whose ancestors Suffee-u-deen had 
redeemed from slavery; and who, as the most attached aud trusty 
followers of the king, were distinguished by the privilege of wear- 
ing a red cap, and by the name of Kuzel-Bash, or ‘ Golden 
Heads,’ which has descended to their posterity. 

‘Though defeated in a pitched battle by the cannon of the Turkish 
Sultan Selim, the reign of Ismail, on the whole, was prosperous. 
His descendants sat on the throne for more than two TALS, chat 
and their family name of Suffee, corrupted by European writers 
into Sophy, was long identified in the west with the idea of Persian 
royalty and magnificence. The change, however, which he in- 
troduced was not confined to the erection of*a new family of 
kings. ‘The pious ancestors of Ismail had always cherished a 
remarkable veneration for Aly, the nephew and son-in-law of 
Mahomet, in preference to Abuhehen, Omar, and Osman, by 
whom he was exclu:led from the Caliphate ;—and it is from the 
increase of the Suffavean power that the establishment isto be dated 
of that great schism which has divided the greater part of Persia 
from the faith of the orthodox or Sunnite Mahommedans. ‘The 
stimulus of these new opinions, and the religious zeal with which 
they were adopted, appear to have been beneficial to the national 
character: and there is no period in modern times during which 
the kingdom of Persia has been more distinguished, than under the 
authority of these fortunate saints. 

In the reign of Tabmasp, the son of Ismail, the first English 
embassy was sent to Persia, by our Queen Elizabeth, and this 
king was more favourably distinguished as the protector of Hoo- 
mayoon, emperor of Hindostan, whom he received, in his exile, 
with magnificent hospitality, and to whom he furnished the most 
prompt and efficacious succours in enabling him to regain his 
throne. Ismail and Mahomed, two debauclied and wicked princes, 
not a little tarnished the sanctity of their race; but all was 
retrieved by the magnificence, good fortune, and superior holiness 
of Abbas the Greut, the friend of the two brothers Anthony and 
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Robert Shirley,—the chastizer of the Turks and Uzbegs,—and the 
last of all her rulers under whose authority Persia enjoyed un- 
mixed prosperity. ‘The foreign exploits and domestic magnificence 
of this prince are familiar to Europeans. His liberality to foreigners 
even of a different religion—his public works and vigorous adminis- 
tration—were undoubtedly of the greatest service to his country ; 
and it is certainly possible that many of those severities which in 
the estimation of western historians have branded his memory with 
the name of tyrant, may have been rendered necessary by the mis- 
rule in which Persia was thrown at his accession, and have been 
rendered more apparent to the foreign visitants of bis court by 
that invariable custom of the East, which makes the sovereign the 
personal administrator of justice, and the court of his palace the 
usual place of execution. Like Peter the Great, under similar 
circumstances, Abbas found it necessary to begin his reform with 
the ruin of those bodies of armed men on whom his ancestors had 
chiefly depended, but who now, like the janizarics of Turkey, and 
the Muscovite streletzi, were become the enemies to all reform 
and improvement, and the most arrogant controulers of their so- 
vereign. In the formation of a standing army, to supply the place 
of this factious soldiery, he appears to have derived very consider- 
able advantage from the European tactics of Shirley; but one of 
the expedients to which he resorted is singularly characteristic of 
the country in which he lived. 


* ie formed a tribe of his own, in opposition to those of the Kuzel- 
bash; which he styled Shah Sevund, or “ the king’s friends ;” and he in- 
vited men of all tribes to enrol themselves in a clan, which he con- 
sidered as devoted to his family, and therefore distinguished by his 
peculiar favour and protection. Volunteers could not be wanting at 
such a call; and we have one instance of ten thousand men being regis- 
tered by the name of Shah Sevund in one day. This tribe, whictt be- 
came remarkable for its attachment to the Suflavean dynasty, still exists 
in Persia, though with diminished numbers. It could once boast of 
more than a hundred thousand families.’ 


But it was only in his public and official character that Abbas 
can be praised.—Constantine, Philip Il. the Czar Peter, Amu- 
rath, Herod himself, all who have been most infamous for unna- 
tural cruelty to their offspring, must give place in that hideous 
eminence to this saintly monarch! who, while he affected to pre- 
serve his hereditary character of devotee, murdered his heir, and 
confined his two remaining sons in dungeons, having first deprived 
them of sight. One of these, Khoda-bunda, took a horrible ven- 
geance on his oppressor. 

* Shut out from the light of day, the Prince became gloomy and de- 
seperate. He had two children, of whom the eldest, Fatimah, a lovely 
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girl, was a great favourite of her grandfather, over whose mind she had — 


acquired the most astonishing influence. Abbas appeared miserable 
when little Fatimah was not near him, and her voice alone could soothe 
him when ruffled by those violent passions to which he every day be- 
came more subject. The prince learned, with savage delight, how es- 
sential his daughter had become to the happiness of his father, and 
seizing her, as she one day came to fondle upon his bosom, with allt 
the fury of a maniac, he in an instant deprived her of life.—The rage 
and despair into which Abbas was thrown gave a momentary joy to his 
son, who, glutted with his terrible vengeance, concluded the scene by 
swallowing a dose of poison.’—vol. i. p. 564. 


This was not the only punishment which visited the declining 
years of Abbas. His son was no sooner lost than he became the 
object of the incessant regret and tears of his unnatural father, who 
vainly sought for comfort in putting to death, one after the other, 
all those sycophants who had poisoned his mind against a prince 
who bid fair to have been an ornament to the throne. For Beh- 
bood Khan, the immediate instrument: of his guilt, he reserved a 
more inhuman punishment :— 


* He commanded that obsequious lord to bring him the head of his 
ownson. The devoted slave obeyed. As he presented the head of the 
youth, Abbas demanded, with a smile of bitter scorn, how he felt?—“ I 
am miserable,” was the reply. “ You should be happy, Beh-bood,” 
said Abbas; “ for you are ambitious, and in your feelings you are at 
this moment the equal of your sovereign.” ’ 


The descendants of Abbas had his vices without his talents; they 
were addicted to drunkenness to a degree astonishing in Mahom- 
medans, and continually wavering between a childish fondness for 
different worthless favourites and freaks of cruelty only paralleled 
in Europe by the worst Roman emperors. They were tolerant, 
however, to Christians ; and though the Persian character, under 
such masters, rapidly lost what little of inherent value and dignity 
it had previously possessed, the country, on the whole, continued 
prosperous, and free from internal dissensions, till the Affghans, 
who, being of the Sunuite persuasion, had been severely oppressed 
by the bigotry of their Sheali masters, revolted from Sultan Hus- 
sein, the last of the Suffavean dynasty who enjoyed any real power ; 
and, after a long and bloody war, distinguished by more than an 
usual share of the horrors incident to rebellion, succeeded in placing 
their leader, Mahmood, on the throne of Ispahan. But this revo- 
lution was only the beginning of sorrows. ‘The internal dissensions 
of Persia were a signal to her neighbours to invade her territory. 
Peter the Great of Russia besieged and took Derbund and Baku; 
the Turks invaded Curdistan; the citizens of Casveen rose in 
despair against the savage avarice of their new sovereigns; and the 
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_ Affghan chief, shut up at length with a small army in Ispahan— 


suspicious of all around him, and conscious that, if his power were 
destroyed, he neither deserved, nor could hope for mercy,—as his 
difficulties increased, completely lost his reason, and displayed in 
his conduct the desperate cruelty and almost judicial blindness of 
a Massaniello, ora Lope Aguirre. He first invited the Persian 
nobles to a splendid feast. About three hundred accepted the invita- 
tion; and the same day their bedies were exposed in the square 
before the palace, that the inhabitants might see and tremble. 
One massacre always produces a necessity for more. The Affghan 
had never heard the axiom of classical tyranny— 


Nymios 65 walega xlawwy maibas xaTadcime. 


but he had the same fears lest the children of the dead should 
avenge their parents, and the schools were ransacked for two hun- 
dred innocents of the first families in Persia, who were butchered 
the next day in a field adjoining the city. His Persian guards, who 
had for his service deserted that of their legitimate king, next fell 
under suspicion. A dinner was prepared for them in one of the 
courts of the palace, and, when they were seated, the Affghans 
rushed in armed. ‘Three thousand thus fell in one hour; a ge- 
neral slaughter of the peaceable citizens followed; and, after 
fifteen days, for so long the scene of blood continued, Ispahan was 
left without inhabitants.—This could not endure long.—Mah- 
mood became the object of fear and hatred to his own Affghans. 
As his reason gradually gave way, he vainly sought to appease 
heaven by penance and prayer. He retired for fifteen days into a 
dark vault, receiving scarcely any sustenance, and passing his time, 
according to a superstition not uncommon with his countrymen, 
in the unceasing repetition of Allah! Allah! But he came out 
from his den still worse than he went in :—a false report that 
Saffee Murza, the eldest son of Shah Hussein, had escaped from 
Ispahan, carried his terror to its utmost height, and with his own 
hands, assisted by a few of his confidential servants, he murdered 
thirty nine children and youths of the Suffavean family who were 
still in his power. Yet then, when two of the youngest princes 
fled to the arms of their unfortunate father, the captive Sultan 
Hussein, who received on bis own arm a stab intended for his son, 
we are told that the Affghan tyrant relented on seeing the blood of 
that king whom he had sworn to treat as a father, and that the life 
of these only was spared. But this was the last act of tyranny or 
mercy in his power: his disorder increased,—he tore his own flesh 
and ate it,—Ashr&ff, his cousin and one of his generals, was named 
to succeed him, and Mahmood either died of his disorder, or, ac- 
cording to other accounts, his wretched life was shortened by order 
84 of 
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of the new sultan, or, more horribly still, by his own mother, now 
grown weary of attending on him. 

Ashraff, who succeeded, was, for an Affghan, not inhuman, and 
in policy he was far superior to this wretched maniac, With sin- 
gular address he persuaded the Turkish invading army, who had 
already suffered considerable loss before the walls of Tabreez, that 
it was impious to make war against an orthodox prince, who, like 
themselves, was of the Sunnite persuasion, and whom it was their 
duty rather to support against the wicked heretics of Persia. Many 
deserted to his side; and the remainder being defeated in a general 
engagement, a peace was concluded on terms very favourable to 
the Court of Constantinople, but better than Ashraff had, at first, 
any reason to anticipate. Peter the Great was now dead; the 
exertions of the Russians, on the shores of the Caspian, languished 
under the influence of an unwholesome climate and a timid govern- 
meut; and the Affghan dynasty might have succeeded in Persia, as 
well as any of those which preceded it, but for their own intestine 
feuds, and the talents and courage of Nadir Kooli Khan, a Persian, 
who had already raised himself from low beginnings into fame and 
power, and who now supported Prince Tamsp, the son of the up- 
fortunate Sultan Hussein, and consequently the righiful heir to the 
crown of Iran. This young man had hitherto found a precarious 
refuge from his enemies in Mazenderan, and had received very little 
more than promises from his ‘Turkish and Russian patrons. Under 
the protection of Nadir Kooli his affairs assumed a more favour- 
able aspect ; the Persian spirit revived; the Affghans, in their turn, 
lost courage; Ashraff was at length defeated in a decisive engage- 
ment under the walls of [spaban; and, after disgracing himself by 
the murder of his prisoner, the old and defenceless Shah Hussein, 
fied towards Shiraz with all the spoil and treasure which he had 
time to remove. Tamasp, at the side of Nadir, re-entered the 
solitary palace of his ancestors, and, under the habit of a slave, 
discovered his own mother, who had thus escaped, during so many 
years, the violence of the Affghan conquerors, and now enjoyed 
the delight of seeing her son King of Persia. The triumph of 
the new sovereign appeared complete when he received the head 
of the unfortunate Ashraff, who, abandoned by his followers, 
was found wandering in the desert of Baloochistan, and killed by 
one of the petty ehiefs of that wild country. But these flattering 

rospects soon disappeared ; and Shah Tamasp found that Kooli 
Shan had driven out the usurpers from the palace of his sovereign 
with no other intention than to place himself in their room. Of 
this man, indeed, whose services were too necessary and too 
great to make him a safe servant to an unsettled government, the 
new king had long entertained a jealousy; and the first demand 
which 
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which Nadir made on their triumphal entry into Ispahan,—the power 
of levying and coining money in Khorassan,—(of which province 
he had been declared governor,) was little less than a claim to in- 
dependent sovereignty. Nadir, too, began to dream dreams, or to 
pretend that he dreamt them, pretty clearly indicative of his own 
future greatness, and adimirably qualified to give confidence to his 
superstitious adherents. ‘lamasp had only one course to pursue, 
which he appears to have chosen with sufficient prudence. He took 
advantage of his general’s absence in the province of Herat, raised 
an army of his own, and marched in person against the Turks in 
Erivan. Had he obtained any considerable success, he would at 
least have divided the admiration of Persia with his subject, 
and ensured to himself the support of all those by whom Nadir 
was opposed or dreaded. But the experiment completely failed ; 
he was defeated with great loss, and, worst of all, he concluded 
a peace by which he ‘abandoned the whole country beyond the 
Araxes to the Turks, and ceded five districts of Kermanshah to 
the Pacha of Bagdad. The disgrace of this treaty was aggravated 
by its containing no stipulation for the release of the Persians 
who had been made prisoners during the war. 

Nothing could be more propitious than all this to the views of 
Nadir. Had the king, after his defeat, continued to keep the field; 
had he supported his nusfortunes with dignity, and, as Nadir himself 
did on a similar occasion, encouraged his troops by praise and the 
hope of better fortune, his case would, even then, have been far from 
desperate. Men can bear reverses patiently, because they hope that 
their next trial may yet be successful; but when their leaders throw 
up the game, and calmly acquiesce in their losses, this hope is lost, 
and the degradation and calamity are felt without alleviation. An 
unsuccessiul war may change for the better; but an inglorious 
peace is, to these who submit to it, certain ruin. A ‘ dutiful re- 
monstrance’ was immediately published and circulated through the 
country by Kooli Khan, in which he said every thing which could 
fan the general discontent into a flame, and make the Persians 
despise their sovereign. ‘The king had. lost bis army and was not 
likely to raise another. Submission now was his only resource; 
and, after a little previous manoeuvring on the part of the vassal, 
which shews that there still existed in the country a strong venera- 
tion for the Suffavean blood, Tamisp was compelled to exchange 
his throne for a captivity, which the policy or compassion of Nadir 
made not more severe than was necessary. His sou, an infant only 
eight months old, was proclaimed the nominal king, and the general 
became regent during his minority. 

His first steps were not propitious. He sustained a severe defeat 
from the Turks commanded by their able and amiable vizier Topal 
Osman; 
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Osman ; but he soon was able to retrieve the fortune of the campaign, 
and with it all the ancient possessions of the Persian crown in the 
neighbourhood of the Tigris and Euphrates. The veil which he had 
hitherto worn was now no longer necessary: news arrived of the 
death of Abbas the Third, the poor child who had been elevated 
to a nominal sovereignty; and who was now so proper to assume 
the vacant throne as a valiant warrior of native Persian blood, and 
by whom the Persian name had been restored to its ancient lustre? 
The officers of his army were unanimous in their entreaties that 
he would not abandon the country which he had saved, and Nadir, 
though, of course, reluctant to receive so great a burden, was com- 
pelled to yield to the wishes of his friends. He only, however, ac- 
eepted the crown on condition that his subjects should renounce 
the heresy of the Sheahs, and return with him te the orthodox Sun- 
nite persuasion. This was a measure of very doubtful policy, 
and one for which it is not easy to assign an adequate motive. 
Nadir cannot be suspected of having been influenced by any religi- 
ous zeal, and he had till now professed himself a zealous defender 
of that faith which the majority of his subjects followed. It is 
possible that, as the Sheah religion was associated in the minds of 
the Persians with their saintly Suffavean dynasty, he was anxious to 
coe of whatever might perpetuate such dangerous recollections ; 

ut the hazard of the experiment was far greater than its probable 
advantage, and it is a strong proof of Nadir’s wonderful popularity 
at this moment that, though his subjects did not imitate his apos- 
tasy, they do not appear to have seriously resented it. ‘The new 
Shah, indeed, was too wise to employ any offensive zeal in the 
execution of his own edict, and, though the Ullema murmured, the 
Jaity were content to follow their own form of worship without 
caring for the opinions of their sovereign. The remaining acts of 
Nadir, his reduction of the Affghans, his invasion of India, the 
encouragement which he afforded to commerce, and the hideous 
eruelties which stained his declining age, and compelled at length 
his own servants to secure themselves by his murder, are pretty 
generally known to European readers. 

‘ His character,’ says Sir J. Malcolm, ‘ is, perhaps, exhibited in its 
truest colours in those impressions which the memory of his actions has 
Jeft on the minds of his countrymen. They speak of him as a deliverer 
anda destroyer; but, while they expatiate with pride upon his deeds of 
glory, they dwell with more pity than horror on the cruel enormities 
which disgraced the latter years of his reign; and neither his crimes, 
hor the attempt he made to abolish their religion, have subdued their 
gratitude and veneration for the hero who revived in the breasts of his 
degraded countrymen a sense of their former fame, and restored Persia 
to her independence as a nation.’ 


Immediately 
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Immediately on the death of Nadir Shah, the Affghans in his ser- 
vice left the army under the command of Ahmed Khan, and pro- 
ceeding, by rapid marches, to Candahar, laid there, by the help of a 
corps of Usbegs, and of a large convoy of treasure which they in- 
tercepted, the foundation of that separate kingdom of which the 
singular manners and extensive power have lately become well 
known to Europeans through the work of Mr. Elphinstone. Ally, 
the nephew of Nadir, was declared King of Persia, but his reign 
was short and inglorious. He was dethroned and blinded by his 
brother [brahim Khan, who in turn received his merited death by 
the hands of his own officers. After his overthrow, no obstacle 
seemed to remain to the succession of Shah Rokh, the grandson of 
Nadir and son of the unfortunate Reeza Kooli whom that tyrant 
had deprived of sight. But the hostility which Nadir had shewn to 
the prevailing religion of his country, though his own abilities and 
popularity had, during his life, suppressed the storm, was severely 
visited on his guiltless descendant. A strong party among the 
priests, headed by.a person named Meerza Syud Mahomed, de- 
nounced the young king as the associate of christian merchants, 
and as inheriting all his grandfather’s malignant heresy. Shah Rokh 
was assaulted before he could assemble his troops, and immediately 
deprived of sight by his cruel enemy, who ascended the throne 
under the name of Soliman. But, by another-of those revolutions 
which, though they are of usual occurrence in the east, would per- 
plex in Europe the most adroit sceneshifter of a pantomime, Soli- 
man himself was taken prisoner and put to death by Yusoof Aly ; 
and the blind Shah Rokh, after a very short captivity, was again 
placed on the throne, which he again changed for a dungeon on 
the defeat of his protector by Meer Aclum an Arabian chieftain, 
and the Affghan general Ahmed Khan Abdallee. This last, how- 
ever, who had sufficient wisdom and moderation to prefer the con- 
solidation of his power in his native country to the vain ambition of 
a wide but distracted empire, abandoned Persia once more to the 
contests of her provincial governors, stipulating only, with equal 
prudence and generosity, for the erection of a petty principality in 
Khorassan in favour of the unfortunate grandson of Nadir. For 
the western half of Persia, now for ever dismembered from its 
eastern provinces, a bloody but uninteresting scramble succeeded, 
which was terminated at length in favour of Kurreem Khan, the 
‘most deserving of the competitors, and one of the best and ablest 
sovereigns which any nation has enjoyed. This excellent man was 
originally a private soldier in the camp of Nadir Shah, and, in this 
situation, as he often used to relate, a circumstance occurred to 
him, to which he ascribed, with amiable enthusiasm, no small part 
ef his subsequent honours, 
ts My 
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* “ My necessity,” he was wont to say, “ Jed me to steal, from a saddler, 
a gold-embossed saddle which had been sent by an Affghan chief to be 
repaired. 1 soon afterwards learned that the man from whose shop it 
was taken was in prison and sentenced to be hanged. My conscience 
smote me and | replaced the saddle exactly on the place trom whence 
} took it. 1 watched till it was discovered by the saddler's wife, who, 
on seeing it, gave a scream of joy, fell down on her knees, and prayed 
aloud that the person who had brought it back might live to have a 
hundred gold-embossed saddles. 1 am quite certain,” Kurreem used to 
add, smilmg, that “ the honest prayer of the good old woman has aided 
my fortune in the attainment of that splendour which she desired I 
should enjoy.” ’ 


The happy disposition, the regular but not austere teniperance, 
the placid and tolerant piety of Kurreem Khan, prolonged his life 
to the age of eighty years, twenty-six of which appear to have been 
—. in a constant and active attention to the best interests of 

ersia. We know, indeed, no stronger instance than this reign 
affords of the wonderful power of native talent and goodness of heart. 
With the education of a peasant, for he could not even write, he 
was a patron of living learning, and built tombs over the remains 
of Sadi and Hafiz; brought up in camps, himself a tried, a valiant 
and successful soldier, he was not fond of war, and his contests, 
though numerous, were mostly, on his side, defensive. With the 
example of eastern splendour before his eyes, and in a country 
where, of all others, a degree of royal magnifi¢dence should seem, 
from national prejudice, necessary, his dress and establishment were 
plain and frugal, and yet no one taxed him with avarice. He knew 
so well to blend severity with mildness, that while he crushed com- 
pletely the factions which, till his time, had desolated Persia, 
there are repeated instances in which he not only pardoned, but 
made trusted and faithful friends of those who had been his avowed 
and mortal enemies. His government was always firm, and some- 
times what nm Europe would be accounted harsh; but m no in- 
stance was his justice impeached, and to the meanest of his sub- 
jects he was kind, accessible, and familiar. To crown the whole, 
he was able to transplant all these good qualities into a soil so un- 
kindly as a despotic throne without losing the respect of his sub- 
jects, or endangering his own authority. 


* He lived,’ says Sir J. Malcolm, ‘ happily; his death was that of a 


father amid a family whom he had cherished, and by whom he was be-, 


loved. The inhabitants of Persia to this day vererate his name, and 
those who have risen to greatness on the destruction of the dynasty 
which he founded do not withhold their tribute of applause from his 
oodness. These, indeed, when meaning to detract from his fame, 
often give him the highest possible eulogiums. “ Kurreem Khan,” 
they say, “ was not a great king. lis court was not splendid ; and he 
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made few conquests ; but, it must be confessed,” they add, * that he 
was a wonderful magistrate.” ’ 

It is the curse of an absolute government that even such rulers as 
he whose character we have drawn can be of no permanent use to 
their country. Onthe death of Kurreem all was as bad as ever; his 
brother Zuckee, a thorough eastern despot,* soon lost his life in a 
fit of popular indignation; and his four surviving sons fell victims 
to the ambition and cruelty of the chiefs who rose on the ruins of 
their family. ‘The youngest, and the best of these, Looft Aly Khan, 
maintained a gallant contest against Aga Mahomed Khujur, who, 
though Ire abused his success over him with hideous and disgusting 
cruelty, did justice to the virtues of his poor eyeless and mutilated 
prisoner by wishing publicly that his own successors might resem- 
ble Looft Aly Khan! 

Aga Mahomed Khan Khujur, the founder of the present dy- 
nasty, was the son of a petty chieftain who had been expelled from 
his states by Shah Nadir, and he himself, when a child, had been 
deprived of virility by Adil. From the time of that prince’s ruin 
to the final success of Kurreem, Aga Mahomed had been allowed 
to attend the wandering fortunes of his father. ‘The latter was, 
however, defeated and put to death by Kurreem, who retained the 
son about his court, and latterly treated him with a kindness which 
had no power to soften the unreleuting hatred which he bore to all 
the enemies of his family. When seated in the council chamber— 
for, young as he was, the sagacity of Kurreem detected his superior 
understanding~—-M ahomed found a comfort, as he himself related in 
his more prosperous days, in cutting holes in the valuable carpets, 
and defacing the property of the sovereigu whom he had no more 
effectual means of injuring: On the death of Kurreem he fled to 
Mazenderan, and there, by the assistance of his father’s tribe, erected 
the standard of rebellion which conducted him, after eighteen years 
of various success, to the eminence on which he now was seated. 
An eminence it was, indeed, very little desirable, since the whole 
of Western Persia was in a state of utter anarchy, and all respect 
for the name of king had_been lost by the rapacious and insolent 
chieftains by whose swords the country was lacerated. ‘To com- 
pose these feuds, or to crush them, Aga Mahomed was a character 
well adapted. In the better parts of his nature, no less than his 
crimes, he appears to have resembled oar Henry VIL.: but it was 
what Henry Vil. would have been had he been a Persian and ar 
eunuch ; with his ambition exaggerated, his temper soured, and his 





* This prince was ingenious in his cruelty. He is celebrated by the Persians as being 
the first who fastened men alive to branches of trees, and then planted them in avenues 
with their heads buried aud their limbs in the air, which he wittily called ‘ a garden 
of enemics.’ 
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avarice and cruelty less restrained by respect for the opinions of 
those around him. The spirit of their new governor was first ex- 
hibited to the Persians by his unmanly insult on the bones of the 
virtuous Kurreem Khan, which he tore from the grave, and laid 
them together, with those of Nadir Shah, in the entrance of his 
palace at Teheraun, that he might daily have the wretched triumph 
of trampling on the remains of the ancient enemies of his house. 
The policy of fixing the regal residence in Teheraun was of a bet- 
ter and more reasonable character, inasmuch as it was, the part of 
Persia where his natural strength lay, and its vicinity to the northern 
frontiers brought him nearer to the spot where foreign danger was 
to be apprehended. LP-ut he could not think himself safe while he 
had a brother living whose virtues were far superior, and whose cou- 
rage and talents were by many men thought at least equal to his 
own. Jaaffer Kooli had been one of the principal means of his 
ascent to the throne, and his services rendered him dangerous. 
Aga Mahomed first insulted him by refusing him the government 
of Ispahan, then feigning penitence, inveigled him to his court, and 
had him murdered at the gate of the palace. Then, weeping bit- 
terly, or pretending to weep, over the body, he called him ‘ the best 
of brothers,’ and sending for his nepbew and successor, the present 
King of Persia, assured him that, for his sake, and to secure the 
crown on his bead, he had ‘ acted with shameful ingratitude and 
sinned deeply against God and man.’ Yet this wretch the histori- 
ans of Persia are not ashamed to praise for his inflexible justice! 
His next memorable exploit was the invasion of Georgia, whose 
Prince, Heraclius, had placed his country under the protection of 
Russia. ‘The wonderful rapidity of his advance, in which, no less 
than his courage, he also resembled our Henry, completely sur- 
prized the Georgians before their new allies could jomthem. Teflis 
was sacked and ravaged; and, in the following year, the con- 
queror, who till then had not assumed the title of King, though he 
still rejected the crown which Nadir Shah had worn, consented to 
gird on the royal sabre which had been consecrated at the tomb of 
~ Sudder-u-deen, and which was supposed to pledge its wearer to the 
defence of the Sheah religion. He shortly after marched against 
Khorassan. That province was divided among many petty rulers, 
of whom the most remarkable was Isaak Khan, chief of Turbet-e- 
Hyderee, a. man of low birth, who, by the peaceable pursuits of 
commerce, had been able, like the Medici family in ltaly, to ob- 
tain a territory 200 miles in length, aud to raise himself from the 
overseer of a caravansary to the rank of an independent sovereign. 
His revenue was reckoned at 200,000/., of which 20,000/. proceeded 
from his purchased landed property, 80,000/. from his subjects, and 
40,000/. from the profits of his merchandize. He had 6,000 troops 
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in his pay, but chiefly trusted to his policy for the maintenance of 
his power; nor did ever prince more securely reign in the bearts 
of his subjects and of the merchants whom he- had attracted to his 
new emporium. To these, as well as to pilgrims and beggars of 
every country and religion, his hall was always open; and it was 
his principal relaxation from the fatigues of government and ‘traffic 
to dine in company with this motley multitude, conversing on equal 
terms with all, acquiring an accurate knowledge of every thing 
which concerned the welfare of his people, and surprizing his 
guests with his affability and (as we are 8 told) his deep and 
various learning. This extraordinary potentate had enemies at 
the court of Aga Mahomed; and his wealth was doubtless a very 
considerable temptation to regard or treat him as a rebel. But his 
high reputation for hospitality (the virtue of all others most valued 
in the east) was a restraint on the monarch’s cupidity; and it is 
possible that even Aga Mahomed himself respected his inoffensive 
character, and the obvious utility of his pursuits. He received 
him kindly; and Isaak alone, of all the Khorassanian chiefs, was 
not obliged to give hostages of his fidelity. 

Aga Mahomed next projected the invasion of Bokharah, then 
governed by a character as singular as Isaak of Turbet-e-Hyderee. 
{t had long been a fashion with the Uzbeg Tatars to be governed 
by saints; and the father of the then nominal prince had been 
originally called ‘ Chakbootee,’ or ‘ Old Ciothes,’ from the custom 
which the pious,man daily practised of picking up all the rags be 
could find, to be mended for his own wear, or that of the poor. 
Abdool Ghazee Khan, however, being less of a saint than his father, 
had lost his reputation and his power, and was now a mere pageant 
in the hands of Beggee Jan, a very holy person indeed, who, having 
utterly renounced all worldly authority, was conceived to be the 
fittest man in the world to have it pressed on his acceptance. Nor 
is it the least singular part of the story, that a person thus elevated 
did not, in fact, abuse the confidence of his country; nor (though 
his long prayers, the ostentatious beggary of his attire, and his daily 
use of whips to drive all lazy Mussulmans into the mosques, may 
be regarded as a continuance of the same arts whereby he was first 
distinguished) can we refuse our praise to the wisdom and lenity 
with which he, in person, assisted by forty moullahs, administered 
justice to all comers; nor to the wisdom which enabled him in a 
few years to unite or subdue the whole country between the Oxus 
and Jaxartes. At the head of his army, as well as in his palace, 
he preserved the manners and appearance of a devotee. Amid the 
mailed coats and chivalrous pomp of his nobles and courtiers, (for, 
like Sir Dennis Brand, he had no objection to splendour in those 
whose maguificence was reflected on himself,) he rode on a little 
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pony in the: dress of: a needy priest ; and was pleased to see the 
envoys of the different eastern potentates dining with him under a 
ragged tent, on-putrid meat, prepared by a cook whom his humble 
sovereign allowed to sit with the company at table.* ‘ God knows,’ 
says the ambassador of Chinnaran, in a written description - of this 
strange court, ‘ God knows in what year of the Hegira the barley 
bread had been baked which was now set before us!’ All this ab- 
stinence and outward humility secured to Beggee Jan the most ab- 
solute authority and unbounded respect. His followers were per- 
suaded that ‘ a leader who condemned the worldly pleasures which 
they prized, and who preferred the patched mantle and crooked 
staff of a mendicant priest to a royal robe and sceptre, must act 
under the immediate direction of the Divine Being.’ After all, we 
are not sure that the good ‘l'artars were altogether mistaken in infer- 
ring an extraordinary mind froma conduct so stubbornly consistent ; 
or in believing that he who, from whatever motive, could so well 
command himself, was, czteris paribus, not the person worst 
adapted to command others. Had Beggee Jan and Aga Mahomed 
come to blows, the event of the contest, Sir John Malcolm thinks, 
would have been extremely doubtful. As it was, they were content 
with mutual scolding. The king affected to consider the saint as a 
nameless usurper, who had sold ‘ true believers like cattle at the 
market-place of Bokharah. ‘The saint wrote thus in a circular 
letter to the princes of Khorassan, ‘ I have heard that my Lord 
Eunuch is come among you. Seize him if you can if not, infurm 
me, and I shall proceed to your quarter and punish him.’ 

In the mean time, the frontiers of Persia were passed by a still 
more formidable enemy. ‘The Empress Catherine, eager to revenge 
the sufferings of her new subjects in Georgia, made great ex- 
ertions to send an army thither. Between 40 and 50,000 men, un- 
der Valerian Zuboff, over-ran, in a few months, the whole southern 
coast of the Caspian, and, crossing the Araxes, fixed their winter 
quarters on the plains of Mogam. The whole of Aderbijan lay 
open to their incursions; and the possession of that province was 
likely to be followed by an attack on the capital. The reputation 
of Catherine, whom the Persians called ‘ Khoorsheed Kullah,’ or 
‘ The Crowned Sun,’ and whom they the more admired from the (to 
them inexplicable) wonder of a woman ruling such a mighty em- 
pire, gave still greater power to her arms; and the discipline and 
forbearance of the Cossacks themselves were astonishing to peasants 
and towns people accustomed to the tender mercies of their own 
soldiers. She died, however, as Peter the Great died, in the midst 
of her schemes of ambition; and the first act of her successor was 





* He gave his cook the name or title of Hela!-Puz, or ‘ the dresser of what is lawful.” 
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to recall his armies from Persia.—Aga Mahomed is said to have 
been fully aware of his danger, and of the best»means of averting 
it. In public, he talked in a lofty manner of bis impatience to bring 
the Russians to an engagement, and of cutting them in pieces with 
the conquering sabres of the faithful. In private, he expressed to 
his minister 2 very different intention. ‘ Cana man of your wisdom,’ 
he. said, ‘ believe I will ever run my head against their walls.of 
steel, or expose my irregular army to be destroyed by their cannon, 
and disciplined troops? I know better. Their shot shall never 
reach me, but they shall possess no country beyoud its range. ‘They 
shall not know sleep; and let them march where they choose [ 
will surround them with a desert!’ 

But the Russians were now withdrawn, and all the vials of Per- 
sian wrath were about to be poured on Georgia, a second time 
abandoned; when, having, for some trifling fault, threatened two 
of his servants with death on the following day, this strange king 
had the temerity to retain them, meanwhile, in their usual attend- 
ance on his person. They were well aware, however, that a threat 
of this sort never fell from him in vain, and took good care that the 
morrow, which was to end their lives, never dawned on Aga 
Mahomed. | : 

The history of this prince, of which we have been only able to 
give the most prominent circumstances, is, perhaps, the most en- 
tertaining and instructive part of the present work. The friendship 
of Hajee Ibrahim, during many years his confidential minister, has 
evabled Sir J. Malcolm to illustrate with the most authentic infcr- 
mation the various and discordant features of meanness and cou- 
rage, cruelty and taleat, by which this singular eunuch was distin- 
guished ; and the whole picture is such as bears with it its own cer- 
‘tificate of resemblance, inasmuch as a portrait so spirited can ouly 
have been painted from the life—We ascribe it to the prejudices 
of the Persian vizier that Sir J. Malcolm speaks with so much to- 
leration of the hateful cruelties which Aga Mahomed comwitted ; 
but it is doubtless strange that the tyrant himself does not appear 
to have been blind to the euormity of bis own actions, at the same 
time that he so far deceived himself us to fancy that he was prompt- 
ed by no selfish motive. ‘I have shed all this blood,’ he often 
observed, ‘ that the boy Baba Khan, may reign in peace :’—and 
his natural affection, which the misfortunes of his early life, which 
severed him from his kind, had dried up towards every one else, 
seems to have concentrated itself in an ardent ambition to aggran- 
dize his darling nephew. 

The precautions of Aga Mahomed Khan in killing or blinding 
all whom he judged likely to aspire hereafter to the crown were 
not however sufficient to ensure the tranquil succession of his 
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favourite, the present king of Persia. Three successive rebellions 
burst forth against his authority, but they were suppressed with little 
bloodshed. ‘The king has been able, by the assistance of Isaak 
Khan, to extend his authority over the greater part of Khorassan; 
and though Georgia and the shore of the Caspian are again lost, 

robably for ever, yet the situation of western Persia has, during 

is reign, been, generally speaking, prosperous. His court, as is 
well known, has been besieged by European envoys, and European 
officers have been employed in what Sir J. Malcolm considers 
as a measure of doubtful policy, to introduce the discipline and 
tactics of Europe into the disorderly armies of Persia. It is here, 
however, that Sir J. Malcolm closes his history. The rest of 
the second volume is occupied with a description of Persia itself, 
its people, customs, and religious opinions, which only wants: a 
more lucid arrangement to make it very generally interesting, as 
well as instructive. This fault we shall, for our readers’ sakes, at- 
tempt to repair; and we shall also take this opportunity of consi- 
dering some topics which we would not notice before, lest we should 
interrupt the 7 of the narrative. 

The great extent of Persia, intersected by mountains, during a 
considerable part of the year covered with snows, and by deserts 
waterless and sandy, may be reasonably expected to contain many 
various climates. On the whole, however, its temperature is sin- 
gularly happy, and the neighbourhood of Ispahan, in particular, is 
said to enjoy such a delightful moderation of heat and cold, a sky 
so clear and an air so pure and salubtious, as almost to justify the 
hyperbolical expression of the Persians, which satirizes the levity 
of the citizens of their ancient capital, as Being ‘ drunk with the 


fragrance of their air.’—The soil, particularly the pasture ground, 


is in many districts wonderfully fertile; the orchards produce all 
the fruits of the temperate zone, and its wilds abound with flowers 
which can only be reared by care and cultivation in the gardens of 
Europe. Persia, however, with all the excellence of its climate, 
and fertility of its soil, is subject to two great inconveniences in the 
want of water and of trees. There is no navigable river in the 
whole range of country between the Tigris and Indus ; and in many 
parts even a well is a rare and valuable possessiou.—In the more 
er mates days of Persia, astonishing efforts were made by the in- 

bitants to overcome this natural defect; but the frequent revolu- 
‘tions to which the empire has been exposed, have, from time to 
time, undone in a single day the labours of a century; and the wa- 
ter-courses, of which there were no less than 15,000 in one stall 
district of Khorassan, are, at present, in a state of comparative neg- 
lect and decay. Sir J. Malcolm does not notice the Affghan usage 
of successive wells connected by a subterranean conduit; nor do 
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we recollect that Chardin, or any other traveller, has mentioned 
their occurrence for the purposes of irrigation. This is the more 
extraordinary, since we know from Polybius* that this singular 
contrivance was formerly common in*Media. If it have since 
fallen into disuse, few stronger proofs can be required of the fallen 
state of the Persian agriculturists, who have lost so useful an inven- 
tion, and the comparative superiority of the Affghan peasantry, who 
still retain it. _Whea, however, a country is only rendered arable 
in despite of nature, and by a process so expensive and laborious, 
the principal resource of its inhabitants must ever be, as in the case 
of Persia it always has been, the pasturage of flocks and herds; of 
which the former require very little water, and the latter may be 
driven to a.considerable distance to procure it. Yet neither of 
these are in this country of a good quality. ‘The camel, in spite 
of the better pasturage, is inferior to that of Arabia; and their 
horses and dogs alone, the first valuable in war, the second in the 
field sports of the nobility, are of superior size and beauty. The 
wild animals are such as may be expected in a country so dry and 
open ; the lion is common, but the tiger, who delights mm the cool 
reeds. and dark jungles of India, js here never found. The same 
cause has banished the elephant; and Sir John Malcolm is mistaken 
in supposing that this animal was ever of frequent occurrence in 
the armies of the ancient Persian kings. The only instance in which 
they were employed was the fatal battle of Arbela—and then fifteen 
was the whole number belonging to Darius. The excellent cavalry 
for which the Persians were always famous, and perhaps the jealousy 
of the Indian princes, were the reasons why they made so little use 
of an arm (to use the modern military phrase) on which their 
neighbours had so much reliance. 

The habits as well as the climate of Persia are favourable to 
beauty and manly strength ; and in these respects the modern na- 
tives of this country have been supposed, by Sir J. Chardin, to ex- 
cel their ancestors. But the Guebres of Surat and Bombay, who 
are 1 eigen of the purest race, have both these qualities in 
perfection: and the ancient Greeks acknowledged that the Medes, 
however undisciplined and inferior to them in gymnastic exercises, 
were of advantageous form and stature, and by no means deficient 
in courage.—The notion of Asiatic effeminacy, which must be ut- 
terly absurd as applied to the general population of any country 
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whatever, had its origin, as is well known, from the sophists of 
later age, and has been preserved by those who were glad, for the 
sake of the moral, to ascribe to this cause those misfortunes of the 
Persian armies which might have been far more easily accounted 

or by their want of military science, and by the remarkable abi- 
lity of those European generals by whom they were opposed.— 
The population of this kingdom has been by former travellers 
obviously exaggerated, and so many provinces of Persia have 
been alienated since the days of Chardin, that it is absurd to 
apply his computation to the mutilated territory which remains ; 
but Sir J. Malcolm probably rates it too low when, following 
the computation of Pinkerton, he only allows six millions for 
all the countries which obey the present sovereign. Of these, the 
Armenians, Nestorians, and Jews, ,do not exceed a few thousand, 
of whom all but the last are treated with respect and kindness 
‘by the government. ‘The persecuted Guebres are now only 
found in the city of Yezd, and over estimated when computed at 
4000 families.—The remaining population is chiefly composed of 
‘Mahommedans of the Sheah sect, who differ, as is well known, from 
‘their Furkish and Arabian brethren in maintaining Ali, the nephew 
of Mahommed, tohave been his rightful successor as prince and pro- 
phet, and in rejecting with contempt and abhorrence all the nume- 
Tous traditions which rest on the authority of Omar and the more 
recent caliphs. ‘There isa very considerable party, however, which, 
though found in most countries of Asia, should seem to be more 
‘abundant here than in any other region, and which, though repro- 
bated by the orthodox Mahonmmedane, whether of the Sunnite or 
Sheah sect, has a tendency in some degree to reconcile them to 
each other, or, to speak perhaps more properly, to induce a general 
indifference for the distinctive articles of either confession. This 
sect ts that of the Sooffees, a name variously derived from the Ara- 
bic terms ‘for Soap, as an emblem of purity, or Wool, as descriptive 
of the coarse mantles affected by their teachers; but which Sir J. 
Malcolm, induced by the respect which these singular enthusiasts 
pay to the ancient European philosophers, is inclined to derive from 
the co¢ia and cogos of the Greeks. He will be, perhaps, surprized 
‘to learn, that this last word itself is, with good reason, supposed to 
have originally entered Greece from the east; and that a more 

lausible origin than either soap or wool may be afforded by the 
Hebrew ‘ Tsopheh, ‘ Explorutor. The opinions, indeed, which 
the Sooffees profess, though in Persia of comparatively recent in- 
troduction, are of the most remote antiquity among the various 
tribes of Semitic, or Arabic race; and, from the facility with 

‘which they adapt themselves to almost any religion, whether true 

or false, no less than the bewitching nature of some of — 
ations, 
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lations, are likely always to preserve a certain hold in whatever 
country they once obtain a footing. 
* We must not, however, confound the doctrines of , Sooffeeism 
with that system which, in the later academy, and with the majo- 
rity of Greek writers from the time of Plutarch downwards, ob- 
tained, almost exclusively, the name of oriental philosophy; which 
accounted for the creation of the world, and its natural and moral 
phenomena, by the bypothesis. of two opposing principles; and of 
which the history is well known from tts origin in Persia itself, 
to its progress over no inconsiderable part of the western world. 
The system now in questién is not of Persian but Chaldean 
birth; it professed, in ancient times, to be derived from a far elder 
Zoroaster than the Prophet of Fire; and is said by Diogenes 
Laertius to have been first taught in Greece by the Assyrian 
Pherecydes, whose opinions were, with still greater success, dis- 
seminated by Pythagoras in the western countries of Europe. The 
doctrines, indeed, ascribed te this latter mystic, the habits, of his 
life, and the several adventures related in his legend, are such as 
might pass, Sir J. Malcolm assures us, in Persia, for those of 
a Sooffee saint; and though Phitarch undoubtedly gives an ac- 
count of his opinions, (De Plac. Philos. L. 1. § 7.) which more 
inclines to the Magian than the Babylonian school, yet is his au- 
thority, in this*respect, so much at variance with the general voice 
of antiquitv,* that we cannot consistently deny the philosopher of 
Crotona a seat among his Chaldean brethren. Among the Jews, 
in later times, these notions were preserved at full Jength in the 
mysterious volumes of the Cabbalists ;+ and among the Jydaizing 
professors of Christianity, we “find evident traces of the same su- 
perstition in the recognitions of Clement, and the account which 
{piphanius gives us of the Ebionites.{ All these, no less than the 
modern Sooffees, in direct opposjtion to the Magian theory of two 
principles, and to Plato himself, (with whom, in. most other 
respects, they remarkably accord, and for whom,, at, the preseut 
day, they profess an extraordjnary veneration,) maintain the exist- 
ence of one pure and perfect substance only, absolutely denying the 
entity of matter as distinct from or opposed to spirit, and believing 
that whatever exists is of the same essence with God, has emanated 
from him, and must at length be united with him again. With 
them the act of creation is defined to, be a developement and, modifi- 





* Diog. Laert. L. viii. c. 25. ‘Cicero. Nat. Deor. L.i.§ 11. Epiphan, L. i. H. 7. 
% For the similarity between the Chaldean and Cabbalistic opinions, compgre Stan- 
ley, Philos. Chald. and Clericus, Ind. Philol. in Orac. Zoroastr. with the Liber Drus- 
chim, Tract. 1. cc, 1 and %. apud Cabbala Denudat. T. 2. 
i t Recoguit. L. iii. No: 16. Homil. Clement. xvi, No. 16. Epiphan, L. i. H. 30. §¢ 
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cation of God’s nature ; destruction is no more than the removal of 
the forms thus communicated, and the reabsorption of the portion 
of Deity which inhabited them; and the pious Sooffee, while he 
- beholds around him the wonders of the visible world, professes, in 
the literal sense of the words, to discover God in every thing, and 
under his innumerable different disguises. 

These opinions are so like Spinozism, that we cannot wonder 
that Bayle (Dict. Art. Spinoza, note A.) has regarded them as the 
same precise system. ‘There are some material distinctions, how- 

- ever, which exempt the Cabbalists from the practical atheism of 
the Jewish sophist, and by which they attempt-to parry those ob- 
jections which, from the time of Cicero to the present day, have 
been urged against their philosophy. Spinoza and the Cabbalists 
are both agreed in regarding the visible world as constituted of the 
same simple substance with the Deity; but Spinoza su the 
world and the Deity to be in every respect identical. e conse- 
quence of the latter notions, not only that Balaam, and the ass on 
which he rides, and the staff with which he strikes the ass, and the 
angel by whom the ass is startled, are all so many different modifi- 
cations of the same pervading Godhead; but that none of these, 
nor any thing else in existence, can be more really God than its 
fellows; nor can there be any other God than the aggregate 
of those several modifications which make up our notion of the 
visible universe. But the Cabbalist, though he maintains that 
all things are from God, and of the same nature with him, does 
not suppose that they are co-extensive with God, nor that they 
are absolutely identical with Him. This is implied. in the word 
‘ emanation’ itself, since that which issues forth from any thing 
must necessarily leave something behind; and since nothing can 
be said to emanate or issue unless it be in certain respects dis- 
tinguished from that which gives it birth. Accordingly, on the 
Cabbalistic notion, there must be something which is God, besides 
and superior to the universe which lfas proceeded from Him ; and, 
2dly, that universe must be, for the time, ‘ extra Deum,’ distinct 
from, and, if we may use the expression, out of God, and therefore 
a proper subject for God’s speculation’ and government. This is 
clearly intimated in the Liber Druschim, where it is said that the 
Supreme Being ‘ receded’ from a certain portion of infinite space, 
‘that he might have room to emit from his essence the four worlds 
with their inhabitants. And there is a perfect coincidence between 

_ the universe thus formed, surrounded by, and of like substance with, 

‘ yet distinct from, the ‘ Or Haensoph,’ or divine circumambient 
ight; and the Persian simile, which compares our present state of 
existence to a portion of sea-water inclosed in a bottle, and sus- 
pended in the midst of the ocean. 
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It is plain, however, that though the atheism of Spinoza_ is 
thus got rid of, it is ouly got rid of at the expense of their own 
leading principle ; since whatever that bofi/e is which presents 
the emanation from unjon with. its parent, whether it be au 


_ eternal and hostile material principle, as the Platonists and Ma- 


nicheans suppose, or empty space, as the ancient Cabbalists ap- 
prehended, or a medium of false impressions, as the modern Per- 
sian or Boodhist would define it; still it is something by which the 
Divine Nature is severed from a portion of itself, ‘and therefore 
something which is not God. Nor can it be dissembled, that by 
attempting to elevate matter into a spiritual substance, they are 
compelled to impute to their Divine Spijt many of the degrading 
accidents of matter ; inasmuch as even their ‘Or Haensoph’ is ca- 


.pable of expansion and compression. And it is also evident that, 


on their own principles, those expressions, of which they are very 
fond, which denote the identity of God and Nature, are to be taken 


.In a popular not a philosophically accurate acceptation ; and that 


the water in the bottle, though of like substance with the sea, is 
not the sea itself, since that may be predicated of the one which 
cannot of the other, and that the.emanation, though Divine, is not 
the Deity, any more than the severed limb of a man is the man from 
which it is severed. When, however, that which causes this sepa- 
ration is removed, the emanation and its parent essence must neces- 
sarily again coalesce, as the waters unite when the bottle is broken: 
and it is to this re-absorption and identification with the Deity, that 
the pious Sooffee is now instructed to aspire, as it has in every age 


_been the ultimate object and hope of his Cabbalistic and Chaldean 
_predecessors. And all these have sought the same object by the 
same means, the performance, namely,-of those duties which 


are imposed by the Almighty on his emanations as conditions 
of re-union, and, what is regarded as stil] more efficacious, by 
abstracting the attention of our Divine Nature as much as possible 


. from the space, or scoriw, or cortices, or delusion, (for all these 


terms are employed to signify what the Platonists understand by 
matter,) which surround us and divide us from the Deity. 

It is thus that the Cabbala, when followed its full length, conducts 
us to Quietism; and here a question arises, which 1s, it must be 
owned, most admirably adapted for the discussion of the university 
of Bedlam. He, however, who has ‘ proceeded’ in Quietism, is not 
very far from a graduate in that body; and the Cabbalist, accordingly, 


. goes gravely on to examine how far this abstraction may be carried 


in the present life; and whether it be not possible to pervade the 
bottle even before it is broken, and to re-unite ourselves with 
God: while that which previously separated us still seems, to the 
apprehensions of mankind, and possibly to our own apprehensions, 
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to subsist in perfect vigour. ‘This was answered in the negative by 
-the soundest reasoners among the ancient Cabbalists, on the ground 
that the state of things of which death is the dissolution, if it be not 
a separation from the Deity, is, on their principles, nothing at ail. 
Bat, that it is something, is evident from the fact of its being dis- 
solved ; therefore it is till death an effectual separation of our es- 
sence from the ocean of the Godhead.—How the Sooffees evade 
this difficulty does not, from Sir J. Malcolm’s acccunt, appear ; 
probably by some of those ingenious subtleties which are in use in 
that emment school of abstract reasoning, which we have already 
noticed. Evade it, however, they do, since, as Sir J. Malcolin as- 
sures us, it is an acknowledged doctrine of their creedYhat the saint 
or the sage may, even im this life, become identified with the source 
of all being ; and that Hajee Hussun may, while he continues Ha- 
jee Hussun, be nevertheless united with God. This possibility they 
attempt to justify or iHustrate, by comparing it with the faith of the 
Christians, as to the natare of their Divme Master. ‘The Naza- 


renes,’ they say, ‘ are not infidels because they deem Jesus a God, . 


but because they deem him alone a God.’ But the fallacy of this 
comparison is evident; first, because Christians do not believe the 
second person of the Trinity to be God merely because he is an 
emanation from the Father, but because he proceeds eternally 
from his essence, is inherent in and consubstantial with Him ;— 
secondly, because we believe the human nature to bé of a different 
substance from the Deity, and that it may be united with him m 
some respects, while it remains distinct im others. God therefore 
and man may have coalesced in the person of Christ, without im- 
puting to the first the accidents of mortality, or to the second om- 
nipresence and omnis¢ience. But it is the leading principle of the 
Sooffee, and that on which his whole system depends, that man is 
of the same diviie and simple substance with that Being from which 
he emanates; and that he must, therefore, if re-united with the 
Deity, lose all personal distinction whatever !—But enough has been 
said to shew the distance between truth and error; nor should we have 
touched at all on a subject too.awful for a disquisition like the pre- 
sent, if we had not been anxious to avoid those misrepresentations 
which might arise from confounding two systems essentially different 
from each other. The writings of the Cabbalists contain, indeed, 
many remarkable traces of ancient opinions resembling those pecu- 
liar to Christianity ;* but the theory of one simple substance is, in it- 
self, decidedly adverse to orthodoxy, nor can any of the inconsisten- 
cies to which the first is liable, be, with any degree of justice, im- 





* Among the early Christians, they were, as has already been observed, the Ebionites 
who retained a reverence for the Cabbala. : 
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puted to the latter. After all, however, we confess ourselves not 
fully satisfied whether the strange instances which Sir J. Malcolm 
gives of Sooffee teachers, who have styled themselves the Truth, 
the Deity, and the Creator, have not been individual cases of mad- 
ness or daring imposture, and whether the more rational members of 
the sects do not agree with the elder Cabbalists in abhorring these 
blasphemies of the ‘ Hulooleeah,’ or those who pretend, in this life, to 
be united with God. The existence of some crazy individuals proves 
little against a numerous body. . Those who have read Lesley’s 
‘ Snake in the Grass’ will recollect that expressions perfectly similar 
to those ascribed to the Sooffees were employed, about the time of 
our revolution, by some Camisar Quakers in London; yet the ge- 
neral principles of Quakerism can, by no means, be said to conduct 
to expressions so horrible. And the better class of Sooffees, as re- 
presented in one of their own works, of which an extract is given by 
our historian, appear to confine the highest privileges of their saints, 
during this life, to the contemplation of God’s essénce, and a per- 
fect knowledge of his will:—a privilege sufficiently great to esta- 
blish (as we-have seen in the case of the prophet of the Assassins) 
a despotism more dreadful.and dangerous than any other which the 
world has witnessed. No power cau be so tremendous as that 
which is exercised over men who believe that ‘ as all things emanate 
from God there can be no such thing as evil; that there is no mea- 
sure of human actions but the revealed will of the Almighty; and 
that of this will their peculiar teacher is the sole depositary. If the 
passions of the Sooffees should be stimulated by persecution, they 
have a stock of principles to support them in every enormity. 
It is fortunate, however, for human nature, that as the best and 
most hallowed doctrines are not able to make us act up to their 
level, so the very worst cannot sink us down to the depravity to 
which they wouldnaturally seem to lead. ‘The Sooffees in general 
appear to be a harmless and charitable race of enthusiasts; their 
devotional exercises, however actuated by erroneous views, have at 
least had the favourable effect of detaching them from worldly in- 
terest and ambition, and, as an exterior of virtue and self-denial is 
required from their teachers, so we may believe that many among 
them are really little less humble and disinterested than they pro- 
fess to be. 

The morals of the Persians in general Sir J. Malcolm describes 
in very unfavourable colours. The influence of Mahommedanism 
has not been sufficient to subdue that intemperance in the use of 
wine, which, from the earliest ages, has distinguished their nation; 
and the love of truth, which was once, together with horsemanship 
and archery, the study of their youth, is now altogether departed. 
There are few nations besides them in the world, whatever may be 
their 
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‘their repute among their neighbours, who do not themselves boast of 
their national honour and integrity. But the baseness of their general 
character in these respects is acknowledged by the people themselves, 
and it is, among them, no uncommon form of asseveration, ‘ Though 

‘I am a Persian you may believe me.’ Mauch of this falseness is the 
natural fruit of that worst species of anarchical despotism which has 
long oppressed their country, and still more, perhaps, of those ex- 
ternal misfortunes which have lowered their reputation not only in 
the eyes of their neighbours but their own. ‘The warlike subjects 
of. a powerful tyranny, however wretched themselves, have some- 
thing to be proud of in the political elevation of their community, 
and great as are the evils which flow from such a feeling, falsehood 
is certainly not among the number. But where no part of the picture 
remains on which the heart can repose with pleasure, vanity, the 

‘counterfeit of pride, succeeds to real self-estimation, and, of the 

_ various meannesses which follow in ber train, a disregard for truth is 
always most cohspicuous. : 

The government of Persia, it is well known, is, in theory at 
least, a monarchy of the most absolute description, and the caprices 
of the sovereign are, apparently, rendered more dangerous by the 
strange prejudice which is, we believe, a to Persia, and 
which has prevailed in Persia from the earliest times; that a royal 
edict can admit of no after repentance, and that the word of the 
king, however hastily uttered, and however contrary to common 
sense, or justice, or humanity, is irrevocable even by the king him- 

‘self. The history of Darius and his favourite Daniel is well known ; 
and how consistent such an history is with the habits of the nation, 
Sir J. Malcolm’s information shews, no less than the species of 
equivocations by which, in modern times at least, the spirit of this 
custom has been evaded. 


* The late king, Aga Mahomed Khan, when entamped near Shiraz, 
said he would not move till the snow was off the mountain in the vici- 
nity of his camp. The season proved severe, and the snow remained 

‘longer than was expected: the army began to suffer distress and sick- 
ness: but the king had said, while the snow remained on the mountain, 
he would not move; and his word was as law, and could not be broken. 
A multitude of labourers were collected and sent to remove the snow : 
their efforts, and a few fine days, cleared the mountain, and Aga Ma- 
homed Khan marched. This anecdote’ was repeated to me by one of 
his principal chiefs who was present, and who told it me with a desire 
of impressing my mind with a high opinion of Aga Mahomed Khan, 
who knew, he observed, the sacred nature of a word spoken by the 
King of Persia.’—vol. i. p. 268, note. 


A power in itself so likely to be abused, and of which the abuses 
are corrected with so much difficulty, is rendered more dangerous 
by 
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by the daily habits of bloodshed to which the sovereigtis of Persia 
are, from their earliest childhood, trained. 


* There is, perhaps, nothing more difficult than for a Monarch of 
Persia to continue humane, even if that should be his natural disposition. 
The constant habit of directing and witnessing executions must, in the 
course of time, harden his nature: and those entrusted with the edu- 
cation of the princes of this country, as if apprebensive that an indul- 


-gence in tender feeling should interfere with the performance of their 
future duties, take them, when almost infants, to witness scenes at 


which men would shudder. Those early lessons appear to have been 
almost always successful ; for we have hardly one instance, -in the his- 
tory of Persia, of a king of that country evincing any uncommon de- 
gree of humanity: while there are many to prove that the shedding 
of blood often becomes a passion; by a brutal indulgence in which, 
human beings appear to lose that rank and character which belong to 
their species.’ —vol. ii. p. 626. ’ 

Nor is it only in the regular administration of justice that these 
sovereigns are violent arid sanguinary,—secret assassinations, and 
open massacres, have always been of frequent occurrence in their 
history; and so habituated are the lower.and middling classes to 
these vigorous measures, on the paft of their rulers, that a certain 
degree of ostentatious oppression and cruelty is regarded by the 
populace, as a necessary feature in the crown and dignity of a 
king ; and to be lenient and beloved, would be often the surest 
way to become contemptible. 


‘Aman of one of these tribes, who was sent to accompany two 
English gentlemen through a part of Persia, contended with his com- 
panions, that a prince of the blood royal whom he served, had better 
claims to the crown than one of his royal brothers, whom. they had 
extolled for his humanity, virtue and intelligence. “‘ You sée,” he ob- 
served to. them, as they were riding along, “ that small village before 
us—if the prince you praise were where we are, the inhabitants would 
be at this moment running to meet him, and be eager to pitch his tents ; 
whereas, if my master were here, so great is the terror of his name, 
that they would already have fled to the summit of the neighbouring 
hills. Now, I ask you,” he added exultingly, “ which is the most pro- 


‘per of these two to govern such a kingdom as Persia?”’ 


But, though the natural consequence of such powers and such 
opinions is a general system of appression and injury, which 
descends from the king through the long list of his subordinate 
governors, yet are there some checks, by no means inefficient, on the 
more wauton or unusual abuse of authority. In every city of con- 
sequence, the different classes of merchants, mechanics and labour- 
ers, have their respective wardens or representatives, elected by 
themselves out of their own number, who are the legal organs of 
their petitions and complaints, with the governor of the town or 
the 
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the sovereign, and the persons to whom, in the first. instance, the 
orders of the government are communicated. These hold their 
office for life, or, at least, are seldom removed from their situation. 
except on the complaint of their constituents ; and their represen- 
tations have often possessed very considerable weight with the most 
powerful of the Persian kings. It is the custom too, to consult the 
wishes of the people in the appointment of the inferior magistrates, 
the bailiffs and aldermen of the cities, and though these are constitu- 
tionally only the submissive agents of the beglerbegs, or royal: go- 
vernors, yet so much of the execution of the laws develves on them, 
that they have it in their power materially to temper the harshness 
of an unjust, or the inconvenience of a foolish edict. Even the 
king himself—besides the ‘ sacred right of insurrection,’ which in 
few countries is better understood, or more frequently resorted to 
—depends so greatly on-public opinion for the continuance of his 
power, that an act of gratuitous violence has not often been ventured: 
on even by the worst of these monarchs ; and the lower ranks in this, 
as in every other country, may sleep in very tolerable security from 
those storms of caprice, jealousy and avarice, which are continually 
bursting on the heads of the wealthy and the powerful. 

Nor are the kings of Persia without a check of a more moderate 
nature, that of the Jeading ministers of religion. ‘These persons, 
who are called ‘ Moostaheds,’ or ‘ givers of evidence,’ are simply 
those of the Mahommedan clergy who enjoy the highest reputation 
for holiness and learning; who, though they fill no office, receive 
no appointment, and have no specific duties different from other 
religious teachers, are looked up to, both by prince and people, as 
their guides in faith, and their most learned counsellors in the 
sacred jurisprudence of the Koran. Their numbers are, of course, 
unlimited; but from the various talents, and great appearance of 
sanctity, which are necessary to raise them to this pitch of general 
confidence,‘ there are seldom above three or four m the whole 
kingdom, who receive from popular respect this highest title of 
ecclesiastical dignity. ‘These are followed by numerous disciples, 
actuated not only by the desire of religious improvement, but 
by that of a knowledge of those laws which are the civil as well 
as the spiritual code of their country: their authority is recurred to 
in all cases of law and conscience, and to act against the ‘ opinion’ 
regularly given by.a Moostahed, would, in Persia, be equivalent 
to a renunciation of the Faith.* The sort of rank, indeed, which 

they 





* We read iu the History of Abbas the Great, that a person complained to Moollah 
Ahmed, the Moostahed of Ardebil, that the king had taken his sister by force into his 
haram. The holy man immediately gave him a note to the following effect : “ Brother 
Abbas, restore to the bearer his sister.’ The king commayded the woman to be instantly 
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they hold in the country, and the influence which they exercise, may 
be best compared to those of the ancient Jewish prophets; and 
though the justice, as well as charity, of a Mahommedan saint is too 
often confined to persons of his own persuasion ; yet, in cases where 
Musulmen only are concerned, Sir John Malcolm gives us a very 
favourable opinion of the general integrity of their decisions, and 
the courage with which they have occasionally borne testimony 
against the oppressions of the wealthy and powerful. As, indeed, 
the whole of that respect and influence which a Moostahed receives 
and possesses, depends on public estimation; and as.the degree 
of both thus conferred on him is such, that its loss could not be 
counterbalanced by any thing which even his sovereign could be- 
stow ; it is plain, that, generally speaking, no motive can be ade- 
quate to induce him to risk the loss of a popularity so flattering, 
and which would be necessarily endangered if he were suspected of 
interested motives, or of subserviency to the wishes of the court. 
A safeguard of a different kind is afforded by the Sherrah, or 
written law of Mahommed, which, though very faulty as a civil or 
criminal code, is, at least, better than the unrestrained caprice of a 
despot. ‘The judges in these courts are also ecclesiastics, whom, 
though they are appointed by the kmg, and, as being less indepen- 
dant, are therefore less respected than the Moostaheds, Sir J. Mal- 
colm praises, nevertheless, for a gravity and decorum of demeanour 
becoming their station, and, in many instances, for integrity and a 
sincere though bigoted devotion, the more remarkable, because, for 
every kind of impudence and vulgar cunning, the lower orders of 
Syuds, Cauzies, Moollahs, or Hagees, are in no better repute 
with those of their own religion, than the mendicant friars of the 
west are with protestants. The jurisdiction of the Sherrah is, how- 
ever, daily encroached on by the ‘ Urf,’ or common law, which 
is administered by the king himself and his officers, and which, 
though (from the promptuess of decision common to all military 
aule, and from the superior impartiality, where Christians are con- 
cerned, which may be expected from a lay-tribunal) it has received 
the praises of Chardin, depends so entirely on the conscience or 
caprice of the magistrate as to afford all possible scope for avarice, 
violence, and cruelty. 
In Persia, as in every other country where the law of retaliation 
revails, the custom of sanctuary has become necessary. The 
aves of the most celebrated Moostaheds are often resorted to 
for this purpose; but, of all sanctuaries, the most sacréd is the 
#oyal stable, or that of a powerful nobleman. ‘ A horse,’ say the 





given up, aiid shewing the note which he had received to his courtiers, said aloud, * Let 
this be put into my Shroud ; for, on the day of judgment, to have been called brother by 
Moollak Abmed will avail me more wan alj the actions of my life.’ . 
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Persians,‘ will never bear him to victory by whom it is violated.’ 
¢ The monarch, or chief,’ we read in a Persian MS. ‘ at whose 
stable a criminal takes shelter, must feed him while he stays there ; 
but he may be slain the moment before he reaches it, or the moment 
after he leaves it; but, when there, a slave who has murdered his 
master cannot be touched. The place of safety is at the head of 
the horse, and, if that is tied up im the open air, the object of him 
who takes refuge is to touch the head-stall.’ 

But, though all the limitations which we have mentioned are 
very slight éndeed, as barriers against the will of a monarch without 
an hereditary or representative senate; yet the wandering tribes 
(who have, in every age, since the days of Herodotus and Strabo, 
made up a very numerous and formidable part of the population of 
this extensive empire) continue, without exception, to enjoy a 
species of patriarchal government, in no respect differing from that 
system which Mr. Elphinstone has recently described, in his account 
of Caubul; and the close resemblance of which, to that which, in 
the last -century, prevailed among the Scottish Highlanders, was 
noticed in our review of the Culloden Papers. These tribes, who 
yield in fact no more obedience to the Porian government than 
they please, or than accords with the interest of their immediate 
chieftain, are each governed by that chieftain, assisted and controuled 
bya council of hereditary elders, and have all the vices and virtues 
appropriate to barbarous manners, and to a fierce and disorderl 
freedom. Singularly indifferent to the faith of Mahommed, and di- 
vested, in a great measure, of all religious principle; the men, 
nevertheless, are hospitable and brave ; and the women, who possess 
all the liberty which even European habits allow, are as chaste 
as they are beautiiul. As they are descended from many dif- 
ferent stocks, their customs and laws are various. In some 
tribes the council of elders have the privilege of casbiering their 
chieftain, in case of misbehaviour, or incapacity ; in others, the 
point of honour consists in an indefeasible loyalty to the head of the 
clan, however incompetent or oppressive. But it is a principle 
with them all, that no foreign jurisdiction can interfere with the 
chief and his council in the management of their own tribe ; -and, 
whatever may be the offence of an individual of these tribes, and 
wherever perpetrated, the whole family would be implacably in- 
censed, if he were entrusted to any other than themselves for trial 
or punishment. With their kindred and their guests, murders but 
rarely happen ; and whenever they occur, they are compounded for 
by the elders, whose interest it is to prevent their degenerating into 
a deadly feud; in which last casé, the law of retaliation would 
authorize and exact a series of alternate deaths, ad infinitum, or, at 
least, to the extermination. of one or other of the families co ef 
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cated. To plundering, however, at least so far as their lowland 
neighbours are concerned, no limit is fixed, and no dishonour at- 
taches. ‘ Whata glorious place to pillage!’ said a chieftain who 
accompanied Sir J. Malcolm to see the wealth and wonders of Cal-. 
cutta. ‘ How,’ said another who had heard in astonishment the 
rigour of the English laws against those practices which his country- 
men esteemed so mnocent,—‘ How, if there is no plundering, do 
you support your numerous and warlike population ?” 

We are not, however, to suppose that plundering is the only or 
principal vocation of these numerous clans. Like the Highland 
Scots, they are graziers, and to a certain extent, agriculturists ; 
but they have the advantage of changing their residence with the 
season,—and, between the high breezy mountains which constitute 
their summer retreat, and the warmth of the adjacent vallies, they 
enjoy, throughout the year, a climate and sky under which a tent 
is m every respect a comfortable ood luxurious habitation. Their 
encampment is usually in the form of a square, and the abode of 
the principal elder is only to be distinguished from that of .the 
lowest man in his tribe by its size. All are made of the same coarse 
materials, and in tle same shape. The horses, mules, and sheep, 
graze round the encampment. The-young men, if not employed 
in hinting, are generally seen sitting in circles smoking, or sleeping, 
in the full enjoyment of that indolence which has most charms for 
an uncultivated mind. ‘The women are busied in their domestic 
duties, and the care of the flocks is committed to the boys and 
aged men. But of late years, it is only occasionally that these in- 
teresting scenes are visited by those chieftains to whom their tribes 
look up with filial reverence. Like the leading proprietors in the 
north of Scotland, the Persian thanes are often weak enough to 
prefer the amusements and political intrigues of the capital to the 
service and duty of their dependants; and it is the object of the 
court to draw them by every possible enticement from these dan- 

rous connections, to lavish, in the splendid slavery of Teheraun or 

iraz, the revenues hardly earned for them by their wild and affec- 
tionate kindred. 

The clans of whom we have been speaking are either of ancient 
Persian descent, (among whom the Curds must be reckoned, 
though. these last are a distinct nation, and their sovereign, 
the Waly of Ardebil, is acknowledged as such by the court of 
Teheraun,) or those who have originally emigrated from Tartary. 
Of one of these last the present sovereign of Persia is the head ; 
and it should seem that the hereditary tinge of mountain habits 
which his family still retain, has co-operated with the turbulence of 
the times to preserve the Khujur dynasty from the indolence and 
weakness which ruined the Suffavean -kings. The south-western 

tribes 
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tribes are of Arab descent, and have always closely adhered. to the 
language and customs of their parent stock ; while from all these,— 
though wanderers like them,—the Gipsies, who in Persia exactly 
resemble those of Europe, are distinguished by their mendicant 
way of life, their skill in palmistry, and peculiar countenance. 

Of the lowland Persians, the manners have been often described ; 
and, though it be a mistake to suppose that the fashions of the 
East are of a much less changeable character than those of Europe, 
—yet, in the more essential points of their domestic babits and the 
state of knowledge which exists among them, little alteration ap- 
pears to have taken place since the time of Chardin. Education is, 
to a certain extent, at least as generally diffused among them as 
among the inhabitants of the most civilized countries of Europe; 
and there is no country in the world where so strong a passion 
exists for poetry. An instance is mentioned in which an adventurer, 
by the help of a popular song, and a few musicians and singers, 
assembled an army, and was for some weeks a candidate for 
royalty ; and the lowest mechanics are as familiar with the works 
of Hafiz and Ferdusi as our less polished artizans with ‘ Death and 
the Lady,’—or, ‘ I loves Sue.’ And as poetry is a popular com- 
modity, so the swarms of poets and poetical mendicants are be- 
yond belief or parallel. One of thése, who came fifty miles from 
Shiraz to welcome Sir J. Malcolm on bis first mission to Persja in 
the year 1800, was told, to evade his request, that the ambassador 
could hardly comprehend his lines, and had no taste for verses. To 
this he replied by the following story. 

* When the Affghans had possession of Persia, a rude chief of that 
nation was governor of Shiraz. A poet. composed a panegyric on his 
wisdom, his valour, and his virtues. As he .was taking it to the palace, 
he was met bya friend at the outer gate, who inquired where he was 
going. He informed him of his purpose. His friend asked him if he 
were insane, to offer an ode to a barbarian who hardly understood a 
word of the Persian language. “ All that you say may be true,” said 
he, “ but I am starving, and have no means of livelihood but making 
verses. I must, therefore, proceed.” He went and stood before the 
governor with his-ode in his hand. ‘ Whois that fellow,” exclaimed 
the Affghan lord, “‘ and what is that paper which he holds?” “ I'am 
a poet,” exclaimed the man, “ and the papér contains some poetry.” 
* What is the use of poetry?” said the chief. “ To render great men 
like you immortal,” he replied, making at the same time a very pro- 
found bow. “ Let us hear some of it.” The poet, on this mandate, 
began reading his composition aloud; but he had not finished the se- 
coud stanza, when he was interrupted. “ Enough!” exclaimed the 
governor, “ I understand it all. Give the poor man some money ;— 
that is what he wants.” As the poet retired he met his friend, wha 
again commented on the folly of carrying odes to a man who did not 
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understand one word of them. “ Not understand !” he replied —“ You 
are quite mistaken! He has, beypnd all men I ever met, the quickest 
apprehension of a poet’s meaning !”—vol. ii. p. 501. 

The extent of the chemical- knowledge of the Persians may be 
inferred from the eagerness with which they follow the vain pursuit 
of alchymy. In medicine it has been supposed that they were 
acquainted with the use of cold effusions in cases of fever; but, 
though Chardin was thus treated, it does not ap to be the 
general practice. Their philosophy is that of Aristetleand Ptolemy; 
but an abstract pf the Copernican system, and of some parts of 
Newton’s Principia, has been translated into Persian, and studied 
by some of their learned men with as much eagerness as could 
be expected. No prejudices, in fact, exist, unfavourable to the 
introduction of fresh light into the country; but the unsettled 
state of political affairs and the tumults consequent on it have, 
from time to time, repressed all the improvement which might 
otherwise have been reasonably expected in a race so curious and 
ardent. The form of government is still more unfavourable to 
the mechanic arts, as well as to architecture and painting. Who- 
ever excelled in these last, or in any of the finer manufactures, 
would be liable to have his talents made subservient, on the most 
disadvantageous terms, to the avarice or ambition of the king or his 
provincial deputies; and the bad taste, or impatience, or versatility 
of such patrons, is singularly inimical to any great or lasting im- 
provement : ecustiein, the arts are stationary in Persia,—or, 
to speak more accurately, they are alternately progressive and re- 
trograde. The most splendid of their ruius, with the single and 
doubtful exception of Istakhar, belong to the period of the Sassa- 
nian kings. They are also the most ancient,—for the very form 
and materials of the Tombs of Mordecai and Daniel, no less than 
their inscriptions, in the modern Hebrew character, sufficiently 
prove them to be of comparatively recent erection; and we 
are a little surprized that Sir J. Malcolm has pee them worthy 
so much attention as he has bestowed on them. In painting, the 
Persians have not been deterred from the imitation of the human 
figure by the absurd prejudices of the Sunnite Mahommedans; and, 
though those latest improvements of the art have not reached them 
which Europe owes to the Italian school, there are works of oriental 
artists in drawing, at least as good as the best of Albert Durer, 
and not inferior in colouring to those relics of ancient genius which 
are met with in Herculaneum. 

Of the political strength and military resources of a country like 
Persia it is not easy to form an estimate. Both must chiefly de- 
pend on the personal character of the sovereign, and must therefore 
vary with each different reign, The ordinary revenues arise from 
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the crown lands, which, during the late disturbances, have been 
greatly increased by confiscations ; from the church lands of which 
adir Shah resumed the property, paying very moderate stipends 
to the ministers of religion; and from a land-tax of 5, or 15, or 
even 20 per cent. on the crops raised on erg property; the 
amount of which is, in each instance, regulated by the facilities 
of irrigation, or the season at which they are reaped. The 
wandering tribes pay a tax of so much per head for their cattle 
and flocks; and fruit-trees and vines are subject to an inspost vary- 
ing according to the age of the tree and the quality of the fruit. 
There are duties on baths, water-mills, aqueducts, imported mer- 
chandize, and domestic manufactures; and all shops are charged 
with the fifth-part of their supposed annual profits. But presents, 
extra duties, and forced loans are continually resorted to by the 
wants or avarice of the government;* and the arbitrary mode in 
which these last are levied, renders them oppressive to the people 
beyond all proportion to the sums which the crown receives. The 
whole fixed revenue of the state is something more than three 
millions; and Sir J. Malcolm observes, that this was exactly the 
amount of the taxes imposed by Darius Hystaspes, as related by 
Herodotus. He forgets, however, that the empire from which 
Darius exacted the same revenue was at least five times as extensive 
as that which the kings of Persia now retain; and that Robertson, 
whom he blames for incredulity, might well wonder at so small a 
sum being raised in an empire’ which reached from the Strymon 
to the Hydaspes, and from Syene to Samarcand. The difficulty, 
however, by which Robertson was perplexed, is solved by the fact 
which Sir J. Malcolm mentions, that the irregular taxes and ex- 
tortions are equal to the whole fixed:public income. The disburse- 
ments are. considerably less than the receipts, inasmuch as, where 
public credit is unknown, a full treasury is deemed essential to 
the public safety: and the same principle, joined with their port- 
able nature, has made the possession of valuable jewels a favourite 

object, even with those kings who cared least for finery. 
‘The regular troops of Persia, who have been armed and disci- 
ined in the European manner by the reigning sovereign and his 
eir apparent, Prince Abbas Meerza, do not exceed in number 
23,000 effective men; and the household troops, who are all irre- 
gular cavalry, may amount to 3000 more. ‘There is a registered 
militia of 80,000 horse, and 150,000 infantry ; but almost every 
man in Persia is accustomed to the use of arms, and the military 
tribes whom we have described form a standing army of a very ir- 
regular kind indeed, but of numbers very considerable, and by no 
means ill calculated to defend a country like Persia against foreign 
invasion. ‘The nature of the territory, indeed, and the character 
of 
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of no small portion of its inhabitants, who must (as Sir J. Mal- 
colm well observes) be civilized before they are subdued, are those 
circumstances which constitute the peculiar strength of this empire 
against an European enemy ; and as these obstacles are not likely 
to be diminished by the internal disturbauces and divided condition 
of the country, so they are of a nature which would place the con- 
queror in a state of more difficulty and embarrassment on the day 
that his project was apparently completed, than on that when he 
first commenced it. Alexander was able to establish his sovereignty 
over Persia because she had then been long subject to a single fa- 
mily, and when Darius fell, the natives knew not whom to obey. 
But, at present, if the first combined effort of the nation would be 
less than that which the Macedonian encountered, yet the war of 
detail which must follow would be infinitely more perplexing ; 
and for one head which the hydra lost, many others would arise, 
each as formidable as that which had been destroyed. There are, 
however, ‘two modes of attack to which Persia, as it appears to us, 
is not invulnerable. The first is that which (whether seriously or 
not, we cannot say) was proposed, in their blind hostility against 
England, by Buonaparte and Paul the First:—the passage, namely, 
of a considerable army through her territory and that of the nu- 
merous and warlike states which intervene between her eastern 
frontier and the Ganges, to attack our settlements in that region, 
That the passage itself is possible, no one who recollects the many 
sjmilar transits which are recorded in Sir J. Malcolm’s history can 
safely venture to deny. But in what condition an European army 
would arrive at Delhi, after fighting its way from the fords of the 
Araxes; what would be the health of the troops after passing so 
many different climates;—how many cannon would have been 
abandoned in the sands of Durrah and Beloochistan; how many 
horsemen would ‘ tighten their reins in despair’ when the ridges of 
the Indian Caucasus rose before them, and with what remaining 
strength and spirit the invader would be enabled to cope with forces 
as well disciplined as his own in the best of times,—are subjects, 
we apprehend, to be quite as seriously considered by those who 
meditate such an attack, as by those who are called upon to resist it. 

The other danger, though slower, is more certain ; it is only so 
far doubtful, indeed, as the time which it requires is more than 
enough to give birth to events by which the wisest conjectures may 
be baffled. The Russian frontier now extends to the Araxes ; and 
it may be reasonably anticipated, that, if Russia retains her present 
power, and if the state of society and government in Persia re- 
mains unaltered, this latter must finally be devoured. This is a 
necessity which results from the different constitutions of their 
governments. However averse to’ foreigu conquest the Czar, od 
’ u@ the 
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the time, may be,—however desirous the Shah to preserve a good 
understanding with his neighbour,—yet will grounds of quarrel be 
surely furnished by the inferior agents of the irregular monarchy, 
and readily improved by those of the civilized neighbour; and the 
encroachments ‘of the latter will be no less certain,—and, when 
gradually and progressively carried on, no less inevitable than the 
imperceptible advance of the tide. It is probable, however, that 
whatever was thus gained would be held on a very uncertain 
tenure; that the first check which the Russian monarchy might 
receive in the west would be followed by a simultaneous rising 
in all her eastern provinces; and that she might lose in a month 
that footing which it had cost her many years to obtain. At any 
rate, some centuries are likely to elapse, before the Muscovite 
Terminus can have. advanced in this manner to the Indian ocean. 
And they whose rest is disturbed by dreams of a ‘ chain of capitals, 
and of the exploits of those new Alexanders who are to shake 
the foundations of our eastern commerce, may do well to recollect 
the time when the roaring of the lion at our very doors was not 
enough, in their opinion, to justify a single measure of effective 
resistance. 

Of the merits of Sir J. Malcolm’s work, our opinion may be 
ar from the length to which its discussion has carried us. 

e have fairly stated the points in which he is, as we conceive, 
mistaken; but we should not do him justice, if we concluded 
without again acknowledging the amusement and information which 
he has afforded us. 





_ *,* We have received a letter from Sir N. Douglas, Lieut. 
Colonel of the 79th Regiment, charging us with ‘ a most cruel and 
unfounded calumny against his fame and character,and those of the 
regiment,’ in having stated that, in the battle of Les Quatre Bras, 
it was taken by surprize by a body of cuirassiers who were con- 
cealed by the high corn, and that it would have been destroyed if 
the 42d had not come up. This account appeared in the London 
newspapers at the time, in one of the many letters from the scene 
of action. We now learn that it was erroneous, and that the 79th, 
though often threatened by the enemy’s cavalry, did not lose a 
single man by them on the 16th. Sir N. Douglas desires that we 
will contradict the statement in the fullest manner,—the information 
which he has given us enables us thus do it upon his authority :— 
and he cannot for a moment suppose that we had any intention of 
calumniating his fame or that of the regiment. 
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